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RADIUM AND ITS LESSONS 

(a.d. 1904) 

Slit Oliver Lodge 


T he recent visit to London of Monsieur and 
Madame Cune, who in the tntcn'als of teach¬ 
ing physics'at Paris have made brilliant chem¬ 
ical discoveries, has revived the interest felt through the 
sciendBc world in radium and its properties tince Its 
discovery by the Curies in 1898. 

Briefly these properties, as investigated by several 
physicists, arc that radium, like the other far less active 
substances previously discovered, is constantly emitting, 
without apparent diminution, three kinds of rays: rays 
called y, which appear to be chiefly of the same nature 
as the X-rays of Rontgen; rays called or cathodic, 
which arc similar to the cathode rays in a Crookes tube 
and to the Lcnard rays outside such a cube, and are 
found to consist of extremely minute flying corpuscles or 
electrons, negatively charged; and rays called «, which 
appear to be composed of projected and posidvdy 
charged atoms of matter flying away at an immense 
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jjpccd measured by Professor Rutherford of Montreal. 
The whole power of emission is designated radio-aettV' 
ity, or spontaneous radio-activity to distin^giiish it from 
the variety which can be artificially excited in several 
ways, and w.is discovered in the first instance as a bare 
experimental fact by M. Bccqucrcl. The most promi¬ 
nent, tile most usually and easily demonstrated kind, are 
the ^ rays; for these possess rcniarkablc penetrating 
power and can excite phosphorescent substances or afTert 
photographic plates and electroscopes after passing 
through a great length of air or even through an inch 
of solid iron. But although these arc the most conspicu¬ 
ous, they arc not the most important. The most impor¬ 
tant by far are the ct rays, the Hinging off of atoms of 
[natter. It is probable that everything else is subordinate 
to this effect and can be regarded as a secondary and 
natural consequence of it 

For instance, imdouhtcdly radium lias the power of 
constantly generating heat; M. Curie has now satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated this important fact. Not that it is 
to be supposed that a piece of radium is perceptibly 
warm, if exposed so that the heat can escape as fast as 
generation—it can then only be a trifle wanner than 
its surroundings; but when properly packed in a beat- 
insulating enclosure it can keep itself five degrees 
Fahrenheit above the temperature of any other substance 
enclosed in a similar tnanner; or when submerged in 
liquid air it can boil away that liquid faster than can a 
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radium and its lessons 

fltiilar weight of anything else. Everything else, indeed, 
.tld rapidly get cooled down to the liquid-air tempera- 
■c, and then cease to have any further effect; but 
idiura, by reason of its heat generating power, will go 
evaporating the liquid continually, in spite o£ its sur- 
ice having been reduced to the liquid-air temperature, 
lut it is dear that this emission of heat is a necessary 
Consequence of the vigoroas atomic bombardment—at 
iist if it can be shown that the emission is due to some 
irocess occurring inside the atom itself, and not to any 
luhsidiary or surrounding influences. Now that is just 
me of the features which is most conspicuous. Tested 
jy any of the methods known, the radio-activity of 
;adium appears to be constant and inalienable. Its power 
never deserts it. ^^hichever of its known chemical com." 
pounds be employed, the dement itself in each is equally 
effective. At a red heat, or at the fearfully tow tempera¬ 
ture of liquid hydrogen, Its activity continues; noihmg 
lliat can be done to it destroys its radio-activity, nor even 
appears to diminish or increase it. It Is a property of the 
atoms themselves, without regard, or without much re¬ 
gard, to their physical surroundings or to their chemical 
'combination with the atoms of other substances. And 
this is one of the facts whldi elevate the whole phe¬ 
nomenon into a position of first-class importance. 

The most striking lest for radio-activity is the power 
of exciting phosphorescence in suitable substances; as, 
for instance, in diamonds. Sir William Crookes has 
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shown that by brin^g a scrap of radium, ^vrappcd in 
any convenient opaque envelope, near a diamond in 
the dark, it glows brilliandy; whereas tfic “paste” va¬ 
riety remains dulL A numEx^r of other substances emit 
light also when submitted to the emission (in tins ease 
usually tile ^ emission) from radium; and Crookes has 
also shown that the sufastance known as zinc-blende if 
submitted to the a rays of radium, which can be done 
by bringing a scrap of it suffidendy near a zinc-blende 
screen with no interposed obstacle or iinpediment, the 
bombardment, when looked at in the dark, becomes 
visible not as a mere generally dUfused glow as in ordi¬ 
nary cases of phosphorescence, but as a multitude of 
luminous specks, darting or Hashing hither and thither 
to all appearance, but realty occurring first in one place 
and then in another, each dash or light-speck represent¬ 
ing the impact of the atomic projectile upon a target. 
To see them individually some moderate magnifying 
power must be employed and it then constitutes a simple 
and beautiful experiment, for which the merest trace 
of radium is sufficient. 

But although the exdtation of phosphorescence is the 
most striking test and proof of die power of radio-ac¬ 
tivity, because it appeals so dircedy to the eye, it is by- 
no means the most delicate test; and if that had been 
our only means of observation, the property w'ouJd be 
still a long way from being discovered. It w-as the far 
weaker power of a few substauces--^iubstanccs found in 
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iturc and not requiring special extraction and conccn- 
such as Madame Curie applied to tons of the 
idc-oturanium mineral called “pitch-hlendc" in order 
extract a minute amount of its concentrated active 
maent—it was the far weaker power of natyrally cx- 
ing substances such as that of pitcli-blcnde itself, o£ 
orium, and originally of uranium, which led to the 
scovery of radio-activity. And none of these substances 
strong enough to excite visible phosphorescence. Their 
nence can be accumulated on a photographic plate 
r iTunutcs, or hours, or days together, and then on 
Icvcloping the plate their radio-active record can be 
; but it is insuffidenc to appeal direct to the eye. In 
ills phoiograpliic way the power of a number of inin- 
s has been tested; but even this is far from being 
K most sensitive test. The most sensitive test that can 
applied is the power whidi any radio-active substance 
assesses of rendering atmospheric air conductive, and 
» discharging any electrified body in its neighborhood. 
Tile most minute trace of radio-activity can be detected 
in this way; and by this means R. Strutt has found that 
property is widely diffused that most metals and 
Etiany ocher substances possess it to some small degree; 
;ind Professor J. J- Thomson lias detected traces of the 
jK>wcr in common water from deep wells, 
j The emission of atoms docs not seem, at first hearing, 
4 very <ingiiTitr procedure on the pare of matter. Many 
^rms of matter can evaporate, and many others emit 
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sccni; wherein^ then, lies the peculiarity of radio-active 
substances, if the power of flinging away of atoms at 
tremendous speed is their central feature? It all depends 
on what sort of atoms they arc. If they arc particles of 
the substance itself, there is nothing novel in it except 
the high speed; but if it should turn out that the atoms 
flung off belong to quite a different substance—if one 
elementary body can be proved to throw off another cle- 
mentar}' body—then clearly there is something worthy 
of stringent inquiry. Now, Rutherford has measured the 
atomic weight of the atoms throw'n off, and has shown 
that they constitute less than i per oenL of ±c atoms . 
whence they are projected; though whether the [natter 
flung off corresponds to any known material is at pres¬ 
ent quite iinceriain. It has been suggested that it may ^ 
be helium, but that is little better than a guess. 

But the radio-activity of the substance itself—a sub¬ 
stance like radium or thorium—is by no means the whole 
of wliat has to be described. Wlicn the emission has oc¬ 
curred, when the light atoms have been thrown off, it ' 
is clear that something must be left behind; and the 
properties of that substance must be examined too. It 
appears to be a kind of heavy gas, which remains in 
the pores of the radium salt and slowly diffuses away. 
It can be drawn off more rapidly by a wind or current 
of air, and when passed over suitable phosphorescent 
substances it causes them to glow. It b, m fact, itself , 
radio-active, as the radium was; but its chemical nature 
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is at present quite unknown. Its activity soon ceases^ how¬ 
ever, gradually fading aw’ay, so that in a few da^'s or 
weeks it is practically gone. It leaves a radio-active de¬ 
posit on surfaces over which it has passed; a deposit 
which is a different substance again, and whose chem¬ 
ical nanire is Ukew-ise different and unknown. The 
amount of substance in these emanations and deposits is 
incredibly small, and yet by reason of their radio-activity, 
and tbc sensitiveness of our tests for that emission, they 
can be detected, and their properties to some extent ex¬ 
amined. Thus, for instance, the solid deposit left behind 
by the radium emanation can be dissolved off by suitable 
reagents, and can then be precipitated or evaporated to 
dryness aod treated in other chemical ways, although 
nothing is visible or wcighablc or deteaablc by any 
known means except the means of radio-activity. So iliat 
directly one of the chain of substances which emanate 
from a radio-active substance ceases to possess that par¬ 
ticular kind of activity, it passes out of recognition; and 
what happens to it after that, or what furdter changes 
take place in it, remaim at present absolutely unknown. 
So it is quite possible that these emanations and deposits 
and other products of spontaneous change may be 
emitted by many, perliaps all, kinds of matter, without 
our knowing anything whatever about it. 

Tlic emanations from radium and thorium, however, 
are recognizable enough, by reason of their remarkably 
active properties; they can be passed along tubes and 
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otherwise dealt w'ith; and not only do they behave as a 
gas in ordinary ways, but their liquefying-point has like¬ 
wise been approximately determined and found to be 
something like 250 degrees below the Fahienhdt zero. 
At this temperature, at any rate, they condense and de¬ 
cline to pass on; perhaps because they arc entangled 
with the liquefying aii or some of its constituents, pos¬ 
sibly because they really liquefy themselves; but whether 
they really condense or not, they by no means lose their 
radio-active property, but, like every kind of substance 
which is known to possess this property, they continue it 
unchanged and undiimnishcd through whatever vidssi- 
nides they pass. 

That being so, what is the meaning of the scries of 
facts which have been here hastily summarized; and 
how are they to be accounted for ? Here we come to the 
hypothetic and at present incompletely verified specula¬ 
tions and surmises, the possible truth of wliich is arous¬ 
ing the keenest interest. There arc people who wish to 
warm their houses and cook tlieir food and drive their 
cn^es and make some money by means of radium; 
it is possible that these arc doomed to disappointment, 
though it is always rash to predict anything whatever 
in the negative direction, and I would not be understood 
as making any prediction or Indicating any kind of opin¬ 
ion on the subject of practical applications of die sub¬ 
stance, except, as we may hope, to medicine. AppUca- 
dons have their place, and in due time may come within 
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the range of practicability, though there Is no appearance 
of them at present. Meanwhile the real points of interest 
arc none of these, but of quite another order. The easiest 
way 10 make them plain is to state them as if they were 
certain, and not cotiise the statement by constant refer¬ 
ence to hypothesis: guarding rnysdf from tlte beginning 
by what I have already said as to the speculative char¬ 
acter of some of the assertions now going to be made. 

Atoms of matter are not simple, but complex; each is 
composed of an aggregate of smaller bodies in a state of 
rapid interlocked motion, restrained and coerced into 
orbits by electrical forces. An atom so constituted is fairly 
sublc and perennial, but not infinitely stable or eternal. 

' Every now and then one atom in a million, or rather 
in a million millions, gets into an unstable state, and is 
then liable to break up. A very minute fraction of the 
whole number of the atoms of a substance do thus 
actually break up, probably by reason of an excessive 
i velocity in some of their moving parts; an approach to 
die speed of Ught in some of their internal modons— 
perhaps the maximum speed which matter can ever at¬ 
tain— being presumably the cause of the instability. 
When the break-up occurs, the rapidly moving fragment 
Hies away tangcndally, with enormous speed-twenty 
thousand miles a second —and oonsdtutcs the ct ray, or 
main eniissioiL 

If the flying fragment strikes a phosphorescent ob¬ 
stacle, it makes a flash of light; if it strikes (as many 
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mast) other atoms of the substance itself, it gets stopped 
likewise, and its energy subsides into the familiar molec¬ 
ular motion we call **heat"; so the substance becomes 
slightly wanned. Energy has been transmuted from the 
unknown internal atomic kind to the known thermal 
kind; it lias been degraded from regular orbital astro¬ 
nomical motion of parts of an atom into the irregular 
quivering of molecules; and tlie form of energy which 
we call heat has therefore been generated, making its 
appearance, as usual, by the disappearance of some other 
form, but, in this particular instance, of a form pre¬ 
viously unrecognized. 

Hitherto a classiHcadon of the various forms of energy 
has been complete when we enumerated rotation, trans¬ 
lation, vibration, and strain, of matter in the form of 
planetary masses, ordinary masses, molecules, and 
atoms, and of the universal omnipresent medium 
**cthcr,” which is to “matter^* as tlic ocean is to the shells 
and other conglomerates built out of its dissolved con¬ 
tents, But now we must add another category, and take 
into consideration the parts or electrons of which the 
atoms of matter are themseli’cs hypothetically composed 

The emission of the fragment is accompanied by a 
convulsion of the atom, minuter portions or electrons 
being pitched off loo; and these, being so extraordinarily 
small, can proceed a long w'ay through the interstices of 
ordinary obstacles, seeing, as it were, a clear passage 
every now- and then even through an inch of solid lead, 
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and comsdmting the ^ rays; while the atoms themselves 
are easily stopped, even by paper. 

But the recoil of the main residue b acconripanicd by 
a kind of shiver or Tcarrangciiicnt of the particles, with 
a suddenness wliich results in an X-ray emission such 
as always accompanies anything In the naciire of a shock 
or collision among minute charged bodies; and this true 
cthaeal radiation is the third orx ray of the whole proc¬ 
ess, and, like the heat-production, is a simple conse¬ 
quence of the main phenomenon, which is the break-up 
of the atom. 

The cmbstoii over, and the fragment of the atom 
gone, the rcdduc is no longer radium, but is something 
else. What it is we do not yet know; but since it is pro¬ 
duced in isolated atoms here and diere, with crowds of 
foreign substance between, there is no cohesion or any 
continuit)' between its particles; they are separated like 
the atoms of the gas, or like die molecules of a salt in a 
very dilute solution in which there arc millions or bil¬ 
lions of times as many atoms of the solvent as there arc 
of the dissolved salL So they arc easily carried away by 
any motion of the medium in which dscy are mechan¬ 
ically embedded; but they retain their individualtt)', and 
their radio-active power persists, because the breakmg- 
up process is by no means finished, stahiHtty is far from 
attained: indeed, tlic instability is more marked than it 
was m the original substance; for whereas in the origi¬ 
nal substance only one single atom here and there out 
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of a milli on of milltom was affected by it^ here in the 
diffusing emanation of first produa of incipient atomic 
dissociation cver)'^ atom seems unstable^ or at least to be 
in a very critical condition. So that in a time to be reck¬ 
oned in minutes or days or months (according to the 
nature of the emanation^ whether it be from thorium 
or radium or uranium) a further breakdow'n has oo 
curred in every atom; and so its accompaniment of 
radb-activiiy ceases. Tlic radio-active power lias disap¬ 
peared from the emanation^ but it has not wholly 
ceased: it has been transferred this time to a solid deposit 
which has been the residual outcome of the second break¬ 
up. For the atoms of this deposit also are unstable and 
break up, in a time which can be reckoned in months, 
days, or minutes, apparently in roughly inverse order 
to the duration of the parent emanation. Another and 
another substance has also been suspected by Rutherford 
and Soddy, as the outcome of this third break-up; while 
gradually the radio-active power of the resulting emana¬ 
tions becomes imperceptible, and further investigation 
by present methods becomes impossible for lack of means 
of detection of sufficient delicacy. 

Here dicn, we appear to have, in embryo, a transmuta¬ 
tion of die elements, the possibility of which has for so 
long been the guess and the desire of alchemists. 
Whether the progress of research will confirm this hy¬ 
pothecs, and whether any of the series of substances so 
produced arc already familiarly known to us in ordinary 
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chemistry rtanain.^ to be seen. It is not in the least likely 
that any one radio-active substance can furnish in its 
stages o£ collapse the whole series of dements; most 
likely one substance will give one series, and another sub¬ 
stance will give another; and it inay be dial these emana¬ 
tions are new and unstable elements or compounds such 
as are not already known, or it may be that they ap¬ 
proximate in properties to some of the known elements 
without any exact coincidence. The leoognized elements 
which we know so w'ell must clearly be comparatively 
stable and persistent forms, but it docs not follow that 
they are infinitely stable and perpetual; the probability is 
dtat every now and then, whether by the shock of colli¬ 
sion or otherwise, the rapidity of motion necessary for 
instability will be attained by some one atomj and then 
that particular atom will fling off dte fragment and emit 
the rays of which wc have spoken, and begin a series of 
CTOludonary changes of which the details may have to 
be worked out separately for each chemical element. 

If there be any truth in this speculation, matter Is an 
evanescent and transient phenomenon, subject to gradual 
decay and decomposition by the action of its own inter¬ 
nal forces and motions, somewhat as lias been suspected 
and to some extent ascertained to be the case for energy, 
If it be asked, “How comes it, then, il^at matter is still 
in existence? Why has it not already all broken down, 
especially in these very radio-active and therefore pre- 
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sumably rapidly decadent forms of radium and die 
like?” die question naturally directs us to seek some 
mode of origin for atoms, to conjecture some fat Hog to¬ 
gether of their pristine material^ some agglomeration of 
the separate electrons of which they are hypothetically 
composed, such as is a familiar idea when applied to the 
gravitational aggregates of astronomy which we call 
nebubc and suns and planets. 

Wc may also ask whether many other phenomena, 
known but not understood, are nor now going to receive 
their explanation. The light of the glowworm and firefly 
and other forms of life Is one thing which deserves 
study; the Brownian movements of microscopic particles 
is another. Arc wc witnessing in the Brownian move¬ 
ments any external evidence, exhibited by a smalt aggre¬ 
gate of an immense number of atoms, of the effects of 
iniernai rearrangement and emission of the parts of the 
atoms, going on from the free surface of the particle? 
And can it be that the light emitted by the glowworm— 
which is true Light and not technical mdio-activity, and 
yet which is accompanied by a trace of something which 
can penetrate black paper and affect a iight-scrcened 
photographic plate—is emitted because the insea has 
learnt how to control the breaking-down of atoms, so 
as to enable their internal energy in the act of tiansmutS' 
tion to take the form of useful light instead of the use¬ 
less form of an insignificant amount of heat or other 
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kind of radiation effect j the faint residual penetrating 
:mis$ion being a secondary but elucidatory and instruc- 
ivc appendage to the tna'in luminosity? 

Many more questions may be asked; and if the con¬ 
jectures now rife are to any great extent confirmed, it is 
clear that many important avenues for fruitful experi¬ 
mental inquiry will be opened up. Among them an 
easy and hopeful line of investigation, lying in the path 
of persons favorably simated for physically examining 
the luminous emission of live animals, may perhaps use¬ 
fully be here suggested. 

And let me conclude by asking readers to give no car 
to the absurd claim of paradoxers and others ignorant of 
the principles of physics, who, with misplaced ingenuity, 
will be sure to urge that the foundations of science are 
being uprooted and long-chcrislied laws shaken. Noth¬ 
ing of the kind is happening. The new information now 
being gained in so many laboratories is supplementary 
and stimulating, not really revolutionary, nor in the least 
perturbing to mathematical physicists, w’hatevcr it may 
be to chemists; for on the electric theory of matter it is 
the kind of thing that ou^it to occur. j\nd one outstand¬ 
ing difficulty about this theory, often previously felt and 
expressed by Professor Larmor—^that matter ouglit to 
be radio-active and unstable if the electric theory of its 
contituttoR were true—^is being removed In the most bril¬ 
liant possible way. 
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[In 1904, the British Anny battles with 5,000 Der¬ 
vishes (1,000 killed). Arbitration conference assembles in 
WashingtorL House of Representatives passes Pure Food 
bill. Lord Northeote, the new Governor-General of the 
Australian Commonwealth, arrives in Melbourne* Mrs. 
Florence May brick is released from a London prison. 
Firedamp explosion kills [84 men in a mine near Ches- 
wick, Perm. The famous library of Turin is destroyed 
by fire. Taft becomes Secretary of War. Gunpowder ex¬ 
plosion of Fort Bhatlnda, India, kills 40 persons. United 
States troops evacuate Cuba. Diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween Japan and Russia arc severed. Condagratton in 
BolciiBoie, Md., destroys 2,500 buildings ($125,000,000 
loss). War breaks out between Japan and Russia, Ad- 
numl Togo attacks Port Arthur at midnight. Major 
Scott‘s CDintnand almost annihilates Moro rebels. Dr. 
Manuel jVmador is cleaed first President of Pan ama. 
Earl Roberts retires. Panama Gmal Treaty is signed by 
President Roosevelt. Conflagration in Rochester, N, Y., 
causes $3,000,000 loss. Suite Capitol at Madison, Wis., 
burns. Prairie fires in Oklahoma make 1,000 fiimilies 
homeless. Japanese bombard Vladivostok. French ship 
Gamboge Is wrecked off coast of CcK!hin China (50 per¬ 
sons drown). Port Arthur is attacked. Japanese attempt 
to block Port Arthur with steamers. Tibetan mission en¬ 
camps at height of 15,500 fecL Two thousand Tibetans 
attack British (300 killed). British Discovery Antarctic 
expedition returns to New Zealand. Attempt is made to 
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ss^inaic King Alfonso at Barcelona. Premier ^ura 
f Spain is stabbed. Powder explodes on battleship Mh- 
ouri, near Pensacola, Fla. Russian army retreats across 
lie Yalu River. Tibetans surrender to the British.] 
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(\,D, 1904) 

Colonel H. C Wylly 


D aybreak on the frontier; but a few xno- 

j mcnis ago it was still quite dark, and then a Dautn 
grayncss came stealing down the pass; the 
snow-capped hills around us take on a pearl-colored and 
then a soft pink hue, rocks with the snow lying in their 
fissures are drawn against the sky—and that old cam¬ 
paigner, the Punjaubee mule-driver, is as usual herald¬ 
ing the morn by coughing bis very soul out by the 
embers of last night’s fire. The mcn-British and natwe 
—bivouacked within the high walls of the pass, are be¬ 
ginning to rise from the nooks and corners wherein at 
an elevation of MiOOO feet above sea-level they have 
dozed through the September night; half an hour ago 
it was impossible to distinguish objects more than a ven- 
few yards away from the radius of the dying camp hres 
round which the men were lying, but the darkness and 
die dank mist it brought with it arc rapidly givmg place 
to daylight, and already one can sec ihc sentry from the 
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picket at the Lead o£ the pass stamping up and down on 
his post, thinking more of getting the numb feeling out 
of his TOCS than the giant peaks encircling him, the deep 
^■alicy below, and the silence by which he is encom¬ 
passed. A little stream tinkles down the pass, up which 
winds the trade-route fcrom the plains of India to the 
highlands of Tibet; climb upward, and you stand upon 
what seems like ‘'the world’s white roof-tree,” on the 
northeast frontier of India—dovi'nward, and you come 
upon the scene of last evening’s fight, where huddled 
heaps in frowsy rags keep a silent vigil. 

Yesterday morning—can tt be only tw'cnty-four hours? 
—we awoke at Gnatong, and found that, in the lan¬ 
guage of the camp, the Tibetans had “given themselves 
away”; during the dark hours they had come down 
from behind their walls on the southern slopes of the 
Jalep and Pemberingo passes, and had erected hangars 
nearly three miles in length along the hills at the head 
of the Gnatong Valley, whence they had shrilled de¬ 
fiance to us In the camp below. 

We had never hoped for such good luck, and felt that 
the Lord had delivered them into our hands. The whole 
summer tlirough we had possessed our souls in patience 
ivithin our stockade at an elevation of 12,000 feet, wlicrc 
every night the snow had snapped our ridge-poles, and 
c^'cry day the sun had melted the snow into a morass 
about our feet; living in a region where in six months 
the rainfall averages a hundred and sixt)^ inches, waitbg 
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on and ever waiting for that “break” in the monsoon 
when our transport should Hnd its legs and we cughi 
go out against the enemy and attack hint in the passes; 
and here at last was our chance. The Tibetans had 
themselves come down to meet us, abandoning their 
triple line of loopholcd walls, at which they had labored 
throughout the summer, lor a narrow' distant ridge 
roughly fortified in the dark hours of an autumn night, 
The preparations, which had already been made in an- 
tidpation of an advance, were hurried on; the British 
hircc moved out, and by tile evening die Tibetans had 
been driven from the ridge and followed to the slopes 
of die |alep La. We were too close upon their heels for 
them to make any stand among their defenses, and as 
the sun w’ent down the enemy were in full retreat over 
the mountains while the main body of the British force 
was filing up the narrow rocky pass. Heavy clouds w'crc 
rolling down from the peaks and mingling with the 
mists rising from die valleys, and at the coEning of the 
dusk a fine penetrating rain commenced to fall, threaten¬ 
ing a comfortless bivouac 

We had long since emptied our haversacks of the food 
we Ha f I hastily thrust into them on leaving camp in the 
morning, and the mules, carrying stores and blankets, 
were stumbling among the rocks at the mouth of the 
pass until long after midniglit; some of us had crept into 
the forsaken tents of the Tibetans; others had^unwlscly 
— ^put on the skin coats thrown away by the enemy In 
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didr BIghr, only lo find that these were chtdtly popu¬ 
lated by what the explorer, Chandra Dass, called 
“demons” j and the rest of US liad alternately roasted and 
shivered ihfougli the night as wc rolled from side to 
side in front of the camp fires. 

But now the camp is well astir, and the company of 
British infantry which has been promised the lead into 
Tibet is already moving up to the summit of the pass 
a few hundred feet above the bivouac. It was one of those 
perfect mornings whidi in India the close of the rainy 
season so often brings with it. We had now left the 
gloomy pass behind us, at our backs was the loose stone 
wall where the Gnabu Depen had intended to make a 
final stand, and before us bathed in radiant sunlight lay 
die road to Lhassa. To right, left, and immediately 
below us arc the rocks—amongst which the pathway 
winds and falls, but lower down appear wintry shrubs 
and dw*arf rhododendrons, which again give place to 
primeval forest, in which the rough road is presetuly 
lost to view. Nowhere very broad, the valley narrows fur¬ 
ther on to a gorge of scarcely sufficicjit width to contain 
the torrent fed from the snows of the fiontierj at the nar¬ 
rowest point of the valley a green spur runs dowm from 
the wall of a rock on the left, and while it effectually 
shuts out any view of the village which we know lies 
beyond, It discloses a trace of habitation in the Tajwi 
Monastery, perched upon a bluff overhanging and domi¬ 
nating the route. Beyond again rise hills at right angles 
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our course^ and these tniist, wc know^ be on the 
rther side of the Chuxnbi Valley, few dilapidated huts, 
iliich our guide tells us are the villages of Langrang and 
1 ehuctang. We again descend to the s tream, which now 
nins past with tremendous velocity, and which has 
ollen almost to a river; the valley has narrowed until 
c path has to find its way as best it can, now on one 
nk and now on the other, widi a bridge tlirown across 
hose timbers are lying broken In tbc eddies. Our lead- 
ig files cross hastily over—half wading, half clambering 
ung the broken piers—and arc fired on from the jungle 
inging the other side; but the enemy is clearly not in 
ny strcngtli, and we push on to the secure passage of 
ic defile. "Within the next mile we meet with six or Aforr 
ight more broken bridges, which all need repair before 
mules can cross; but the afternoon sun is getting 
>w, and the General sends on two companies of British 
ifatitry to seize the village of Rinebagong, where wt 
Ire to pass the night, and pushing on, we emerge from 
|hc defile into a smiUng valley, wherein lies our destina- 
[>n. Above us on the left stands the Tajwi Monastery 
long fields and pastures, and on the ri^t, on high 
jiiRe-dad bills, can be seen small parties of armed Tibe- 
watching our advance. These arc die men who— 
Commanded by Serkham'se, die Tibetan father of the 
mi of Sikkim—have been holding another pass, die 
)onglam La, and who are now falling back to prevent 
from cutting off their retreat, and by pushing on wc 
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can at least bar theJr entrance into Tib« and drive them 
into Bhutan. 

We fix bayonets and press on, the enemy racing abng 
the hills paralld to us; there is a shot from the fiont, 1 
answered by another from the left, but at the turn of 
the road we can see the white houses of the vilbgc Eselaw 
us. The men double eagerly down the steep path, pan 
swing round to the left in order to take the woods in I 
reverse, a half company rushes down to the end of the 
village, and the remainder, joining hands, wade waist- 
deep through the torrent and sw'ccp unopposed through 
the courtyards and alleys of Rinchagong, ' 

There was a rain during the night, but the morning 
broke fair and sunny, and the charming valley into ,, 
whidi we had descended was at its best We were now 
at a level of something under nine thousand feet above 
scadevel, and in an Ideal dhnate. The Hhnalayas appear 
to act as a reef, against which the rain-ciouds of the 
monsoon expend themselves, leaving fine weather and 
clear blue skies on the northern side. 'Fhcrc was health 
and freshness in the pure air circulaiing among the bw 
pine^ilad hills of this elevated valley; the sky was cloud¬ 
less, the turf beneath our feet was green and springs . 
Beside us—between bread and level banks—ran the 
Mochu River down die centre of the Chumhi Valley, its 
snosvy waters hurrying from their source, below the 
glaciers of Chumulhari to mingle under the shadow of 
the Goto liiils with the great stream of the Brahma' 
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puira. Our sian is not made verv carly^ for we are going 
no ^rtbcf than Chuxnbij where stands the summer 
palace whither we arc bound: above and beyond these 
hills rise range upon range of mountains^ while towering 
over all and girt about with Hcccy clouds stands the white 
cone of Chumulhari, At the elevation at which we stand 
Nature seems sdll and lifeless; only last ni^c and the 
rocks were echoing '‘the tmnnlt and the shouting” while 
belated fugitives were hurrying across the Tibetan fron¬ 
tier, but here in the roof of the world is now no sound 
of strife, no hum of lns«ict, no sight of living diing, and 
all that comes faintly to our cars is the mufiled roar of 
the torrent rushing to jotii the Mochu River. 

But the advance guard b now “stringing out” down rAe 
the hill, and already we liave invaded Tibet; the road lufvoTicf, 
hes dear before us, and we arc piloted by Ugyen 
Gyatshu, who knows the way as far as Lhassa, if need 
be, as well as any man. Immediately below the summit 
of the pass we come upon a gloomy mountain tarn, 
whose dark waters flowing over a lip of rock swett the 
stream which springs from Jalcp La. The men arc all Ni^itnag 
eager for the advance into the new country of which 
' they have heard so much, and which has been so long * 
i denied thpmj and the first mile or two of the descent is 
[ soon passed over, and it is not until we reach the edge of 
the forest that a halt is called to enable the transport 
and the rear-guard to close up, when the advance is 
resumed with equal expedition and increased caution. 
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The road now winds among huge boulders and scattered 
forest trees—descending abruptly to the edge of the 
stream or climbing precipitously above. With every step 
the trees grow closer together and the undergrowth be¬ 
comes denser, while now and again we meet with traces 
of the enemy in the sdU smoking embers of wayside 
fires and broken potsherds, where a bgging furtive was 
brewing himself a brick of tea, and halts are called in 
two small clearings. 

Our force is first divided; the transport under a strong 
Gurkha escort nuns liack in tlic lalep road to a camping 
ground at Nyatoong, where we arc to birouac this night 
on our return to India or rather Independent Sikkim, 
while the larger portion of the invading force takes the 
road up the valley toward Chumbl. With every turn of 
the road the scenery grows prettier; where the road 
bends to die left is a small cluster of forsaken farm build¬ 
ings, fiaving the look of comfort and prosperity—almost 
of home. A little further on we cross by stepping stones 
a shallow brook busding to the Mochu past a picture 
esque but deserted village. Across the river stands the 
comfortable two-storied house of the Chinese fronticr- 
resldcni, an official who has been gready disturbed by 
recent cs'cnts, and who has spent every moment of the 
hours since our arrival beneath the shadow of his ooun- 
try’s flag, which he has wagged ceaselessly before our 
eyes. The countryside is so quiet, and looks so peaceful, 
that it is difficult to believe that the fugitives of a semi- 
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barbarian anny, 11,000 strong, have fled but yesterday 
along this valley. A short distance outside Cltumbi we 
were met by a small deputation, headed by the Poorboo 
l>;\van, a gcnticmanly person occupying a high official 
positbn under the Sikkim Government. He had long 
been on our side and had done his best, according to hb 
Sighw, to cotinicract the overpowering Tibetan influence 
at the Court of the Sikkim Raja, and he had now ar¬ 
rived to welcome us to Chutnbi, which was soon in 
sight. We found the palaa'' to be little more than a well- 
built house, surrtsunded on three sides by a nuLnber of 
barn-like structures, occupied by tlie usual army of dilapi¬ 
dated dependents who attach tltemselves to an Eastern 
Court* Tile pala<% itself stood close to the river, imme¬ 
diately facing a bridge, over which the road here passed. 
The valley beyond opened out, and the bills which en¬ 
closed it appeared higher and more imposing ; we could 
see for perhaps another mile down the s’alley, but then 
the road seemed to turn sharp to the right to Phari long, 
whither this time w'c may not folloss'. Our troops hied 
across the bridge and piled amts in the meadow by the 
water’s edge, while a company of British infantry cjulctly 
formed a cordon round die palace, so as to prevent any¬ 
body from entering in or going forth. 

The poUdcal officer at once instituted inquiries re¬ 
garding the Sikkim Raja, who was believed to be hiding 
somewhere in the vicinity, and an armed party entered 
the palace to scarcli for liim and for inaiminating 
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papers. We gained admisston througk a lialt, freely but 
rather crudely frescoed with sporting scenes of tiger 
hunting in the jungle. 

The ground floor was taken up principally with store¬ 
rooms containing rubbidi and ancient weapons, m we 
mounted by a broad ladder—like a ship's compamon— 
to the first story, and found ourselves at once in somC' 
thing like an old English country house. The windows 
were small, the doors of the di^erent rooms opening 
from the landing were of a black wood resembling old 
oak, while the rooms were up and down two or three 
steps or round a corner, as one often finds diem in old 
houses in England. But on entering the rooms we were 
at once in a strange world—half monastery, half court, 
and wholly Eastern., At the back of th e house was a 
large room running the full length, and filled with the 
idols, masks, trumpets, prayer-wheels, and bells which 
appear inseparable from Buddhist worship. 

We were received here by the mother of die Sikkim 
Raja, and she handed round small cups containing a 
straw-colored rather fiery liquor, tasting something like 
spirits of wine. She was a pleasant-featured, well-pre¬ 
served old lady, dressed with considciable taste, and 
Wearing upon her head a horseshoe-shaped struemre, 
about twelve inches high, studded with precious stones, 
and hung with seed pearls. She conducted some of us to 
her own particular sanctum—a cheerful room with a 
pretty window looking out upon the river, the wails 
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hung with draperies of Chinese dragon-silks^ while a 
half-open door gave us a glimpse of inner rooms deco- 
crated with curious carvings, painted wall-screenSj^ and 
tall China vases. On the floor above the rooms were 
plainer, but the palace altogether presented an appear¬ 
ance of comfort and even luxury^ although outside and 
svidiin a few yards of the threshold dirt and old and 
horrible dust heaps were everywhere visible. The Raja 
was not to be found, and we had no orders further lo 
explore the ChumbI Valley; so the force retraced its steps 
to Rinchagong, where a company was left to destroy the 
enemy’s stores and to empty the gunpowder into the 
river. That ni^t we bivouacked some two miles up 
the road, on open ground below Taiwi Monastery. Next 
morning we set our faces toward India, and with our 
departure from the sunny valley the heavy clouds settled 
once more over us. It w'as a wet and toilsome march 
up the steep and broken path toward Jalcp, and as we 
neared the summit of tlie pass tlic rain was falling 
heavily, and men and mules slipped and fell as they 
struggled on. The dusk was deepening and the mists 
were gathering thicker as w'c gained the w'ali which 
crowned the Jalep La; but there were yet five miles of l«^fp 
a mountain track between us and our camp. Tlic scat¬ 
tered tents of the Tibetan army were still standing, 
white and ghost-like, as the soldiers swung past in the 
half-light; but of the men who had occupied them some 
lay among the hushes and boulders on the slope above 
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Gnatong while even the living w'cre carrying the tale 
of their rout to Lhassa, “the Land of God." 

fin 1904, Admiral Makarolf is drowned in blowing 
up of Russian battleship at Port Arthur. The King and 
Queen of England visit Ireland. Battle of Yaiu River is 
followed by retirement of Russians to Liao Yang with 
isolation of Port Arthur. First stone of the new Cant' 
panilc, Venice, is laid. King Edward visits Rome. 
Palace at Seoul burns. Conflagration in Toronto causes 
$13,000,000 loss. Avalanche near Pragclato, Italy, buries 
100 miners. Russia demands cession of Manchuria from 
Chinan British kill 2,000 Somalis in battle. Earthquake 
in j^siadc Turkey destroys 2,000 lives. Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, b opened. Panama Canal 
and Zone arc formally transferred to the United States. 
Texas tornadoes destroy many lives. Automobile race 
from Paris to Madrid is stopped by fatal accidents. Con¬ 
flagration of Jersey City piers causes $5,000,000 loss* Jap¬ 
anese battleship Hatsme is sunk off Port Arthur. H. M. 
Stanley, African explorer, dies. Inaugural of Empire 
Day, a permanent memorial to Queen Victoria and sign 
of Imperial cohesion, is celebrated- Japanese arc victors 
at Kin-chau. International Congress of the Salvation 
Army is held in London. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Cliarles W, Fairbanks arc nominated for President and 
Vice-President. Alton B. Parker and Henry G. Davis 
arc nominated by Democrats for President and \^ice- 
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President, Erie tram collision at Midvale, N. J-, kills 17, 
Diaz is re-elcctcd President of Mexico. Jolianncs Paul 
Kruger, President of the Transvaal Republic, dies. While 
Star liner Baltic (largest vessel in the world) starts on 
her first eastward voyage. Freedom of London is given 
to Lord Curzon of Kedlcsion at the Guildhall. Russian 
Minister of Interior voo Plehve ts assassinated. British 
Tibetan expedition enters Lhassa. Russian fleet is de¬ 
feated by Japanese at Port Arthur. Tornadoe.s in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis kill 19 persons and cause $3,000,000 
loss. Korea surrenders control of her finances and for¬ 
eign affairs to Japan,] 
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THE ORENBURG-TASHKENT 
RAILWAY 

(A.t>, 1905) 

Angus Hamilton 

T he railway journey between Petersburg and 
Orenburg covers 1,250 miles; and between 
Orenburg and Tashkent the distance is 1,200 
miles, the latter Line having taken almost exactly four 
years 10 lay. Work began on the mrthem section in 
the autumn of 1900, and many miles of perraanent way 
had been constructed before, in the autumn of 1901, a 
start was made from the south. Although die system 
was not opened to general traffic before the midsum- Rmiroad 
mcr of 1905, the two sections were united in September tompieted 
of 1904. Originally communications between Orenburg 
and Tashkent were maintained by means of tarantass 
along the post-road, led from Aktiubinsk across the 
Kirghiz steppes p/rf Orsk to Irghiz, and thence through 
Kaxalinsk to Perovsk, where the road passed through 
Turkestan to run tfid Chimkent to Tashkent, a journey 
of nineteen days. In addition to the galloping paiyar^a 
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and troif(a —teams of five and three horses rcspecdvcljr 
—which were wont to draw vehicles on the post-road, 
and the more lumbering Bactrian camels, harnessed 
three abreast axtd used in the stages across the Kara Kum 
Desert, long and picturesque teams of camels bound for 
Orenburg and carrying cotton and wool from Osh and 
Andijan, silks from Samarkand and Khiva, tapestries 
from Khokand, lambs* wool, skins, and carpets from 
Bokhara, and dried fruits from Tashkent, annually 
passed in almost endless procession between Taslikcnt 
and Orenburg from June to November. Of late years, 
however, the Tran^Caspia^ Railway, commenced by 
Skobelcff in i8So, and gradually carried forward by 
Annenkoff to Samarkand, has supplanted the once flour¬ 
ishing traffic of this post-road, along which the local post 
has been for some time the sole movement. This new 
line docs not exactly follow the old post route, but from 
Orenburg, which is the terminus of the railway from 
Samara on the Tran-s-Siberian system, it crosses the Ural 
River to Ilenskon the Uek, a tributary of the Ural. From 
llensk the metals run via Akdubinsk and Kazalinsk 
along the Syr Daria Valley vitl Poxjvski to Turkestan, 
and thence to its terminus at Tashkent. 

From Orenburg the line, four versts from the station, 
crosses the Ural River by an iron bridge i6o sagenes 
(i sagcnc = 7 feet) in length, running from there south¬ 
ward to llctsk, a sub-district town of the Orenburg Gov¬ 
ernment and 72 versts from Orenburg itselfr 
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Here the line turns eastward, condniiing for 213 versts 
along the right bank of the river tlek, and crosses the 
river by an iron bridge 105 sagenes in length. From 
IJetsk station a short branch line three versts in length, 
proceeds to the lletsk salt'tiuncs. Following now the left 
liank of the Ilek River, tlie line approaches, 255 versts 
from Orenburg, the town of Akiiublnsk, a district town 
in the Turliai Province. At this stage the railway crosses 
die watershed of the Ural, Temir, Kubelc, and Embi 
rivers, and the line comes to the Kiim Asu Pass across 
the Ungodjarski range 486 versts from Orenburg. The 
passage of the line through the mountains, extending 
rdiout 26 versts, imposed a severe test upon die construc¬ 
tive ability of the railway pioneers. Beyond the range the 
line turns soudiward, and follows the valleys of the Bol¬ 
shoi, Mall Karagandi, and the Kuldjur rivers until, 600 
Versts from Orenburg, the line arrives on Lake Tchclkcr. 
The line now runs across the Bolshiye and htaliyc Bar- 
suki sands, w’herc there is abundance of underground 
fresit water, to the northern extremity of the Sari Che- 
gonak inlet on the Aral Sea. where it descends at /90 
versts to sea-level to move along die northeastern shore 
between the lakes. At 5142 versts it approaches the mili¬ 
tary depot at Ka7.alinsk about 36 sagenes above sca-le^cl, 
sfimprinrips called Fort No, 1, which has gradually lost 
its exclusive military character and become a leading dis¬ 
trict centre in the Syr Daria Province, 

The main line keeps to the river Syr Daria running 
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through (he steppe along die coast road to Karmakdii. 
or Fort No. 2, i»io8 versts from Orenburg and 53 
sagcncs above sea-level. On leaving Karmakdii die line 
diverges from the post-road which» winding round a 
succession of lakes and marshes, rum at a distance of 50 
versts from the river. The railway, however, continues 
its original direction, and goes straight along the water¬ 
shed of the river Syr Daria and the Karauzyak, a tribu¬ 
tary which it crosses twice by two small bridges, each 
constructed with two spans 60 sagencs In length. Tlic 
ebaraaer of the whole traa of country from Kaimakcbi 
to Perovski, 138 versts, differs considerably from the 
region preceding it in consequence of the quantity of 
lakes, arikj, and small tributaries which afford an abun¬ 
dant supply of water. Tlie tow-lying ground is every¬ 
where covered with a thick growth of reeds, while the 
more elevated parts, watered by the arc well cov¬ 
ered by crops of various kinds. The station of Perovski, 
1,246 versts from Orenburg, and at an altitude of 65 
sageues. is situated in fiat country, one and a half versts 
from the settlement of Perovski, more readily recalled 
to students of the Russian development of tiiis region by 
die name of Ak-Mccliet. From here to Djulck the line 
returns once more to the post-road, and runs at some 
distance from the Syr Darb, passing between the river 
and the Ber-Kazan lakes at the Station Ber-Kazan. At 
Djulck, J,345 versts and 74 sagencs above sca 4 evcl — 
the name being adopted from a small adjacent village 
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—die line diverges from iIk post-road and runs direct 
to die vilbgc of Skobclcd, 1^367 versts Co Orenburg. Sko- 
IkIcA is one of those curious peasant scttlanents which, 
located in the uttermost pans of the Russian Empire, 
preserve in their smallest detail every diaractcristic erf 
rctnoie Russia, At such a place life savors so strongly 
of the Middle Ages that one scarcely heeds the purely 
modem significance which attaches to the Iron Horse. 
Barely 30 versts from SkobeiefF, and situated close to die 
Syr Daria, there is the sLition of Tumcn-Arik, i ,394 
versts from Orenburg and 80 sagcncs high. For 120 
versts the line now runs parallel with the post-road, and, 
still clinging to its dirccdon, even where the road scj^i- 
rates from the river, reaches Turkestan station, 1,514 
versts from Orenburg, at an altitude of 103 sagcncs. Two 
and a half versts to the south lies the town of Turkestan, 
one of the most important towns in the Syr Daria Prov¬ 
ince, and 4O versts from the Syr Daria. Tlic next station, 
Ikan, 1,543 Ycrsts, is associated with the history of the 
conquest of Turkestan, a famous batdc having been 
fou^t about the scene w*hcre the station buildings now 
stand. Twenty versts north of the station, dose to the 
post-road, stands a mcraorial to the Ural Cossacks, who 
fell there during the fight. The following station, Oirar, 
1,558 vasts, is imbued with the tradition derived from 
the existence of an enormous mound whicli stands amid 
the ruins of the old-dmc city of Otrar, that Timur, when 
his arm y crossed the Syr Elaria* ordered his soldiers to 
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throw a handful of earth on the ground, so that a mark 
to posterity should be established at the point where the 
river was aossed in safety* 

The country in the ndgiiborhood of Tashkent, as 
seen from the railway, presents the picture of a bounti¬ 
ful oasis* For 30 versts there is no interruption to a scene 
of wonderful fertility* Market gardens, smiling vine¬ 
yards, and fruitful orchards, not to mention cotton-helds 
and corn-lands, cover the landscape. This Sundance is 
in a measure due to careful irrigation and to the excel¬ 
lent system for conserving water which has been intro¬ 
duced. In support of it 113 specific works were com¬ 
pleted, eadi of which—and the giant total includes 
water-pipes by the mile and innumerable aqueducts— 
was a component part of that scheme of irrigation by 
which life in Central Asia alone Is made possible. Apart 
from the requirements of the countryside and die in¬ 
terests of the town and district of Tashkent, the needs 
of the line have been carefully studied with a view to 
political developments. 

In defining the local significance of the Orenburg- 
Tashkent Railway, the sj'stem should be divided into 
four sections: No. 1, from Orenburg to the Ungodjarski 
Mountains, about 400 versts; No. 2, from the Utigod- 
jarski Mountains to the sands of Bolshiyc-Barsuki, 400 
to 560 versts; No. 3, from tile sands of ^Isbiye-Barsuki 
to Kazalinsk, 560 to 845 versts; No. 4, from Kazalmsk 
to Tashkent, 845 to 1,762 versts. 


AjxtiXJj ORENBORG-TASHKENT RAIL^R^AT 

[Great missionary meeting; is held in Boston, with 
Ardibishop o£ Canterbury presenL Baide of Shade (r i 
days) is fought: Japanese, 16,000 killed and wounded; 
Russians, 13,000 killed, 45,000 wounded. King Edward 
entertains Admiral Jewell and other officers of the U. S. 
warship Oiympta at Buckingham Palace. Russian Bal¬ 
tic Squadron, under Admiral Rojesh'cnsky, attacks the 
North Sea trawlers, mistaking them for Japanese tor¬ 
pedo boats,] 
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THE DOGGER BANK AND AFTER 

(a.d. 1904) 

L. C. CAH.a Lauchtom 


O ctober 22.^horily after midnight die Rus- 
\ sian Baltic Fleet, outward bound to the Far 
East, fired, for a period of about twenty min¬ 
utes, on a ficet of English steam trawlers fishing near 
die Dogger EanL The Russian Fleet steamed on with¬ 
out acknow'lcdging its error or helping its victims in any 
way, 

October zf .—The news was published in the morning 
papers, and a violent anti-Russian outbreak began. The 
Continental press was inclined to lay the whole blame 
on Russia. At this time the British Home Fleet was at 
Cromarty, the Channel Fleet was at Gibraltar, the Medi- 
icrrancan Fleet was in the Adriatic, and the six armored 
cruisers of the Cruiser Squadron were undergoing re¬ 
pairs in the home ports, 

October zj ,—Publication In England of Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky^s explanation of the occurrence, News re¬ 
ceived that the four new battleships had put into Vigo. 
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October 2.%. —Reftisa] of tlic G)ntincjital press to ac¬ 
cept Admiral Rojestvensky’s explanation. 

Hie Prime Minister at Soudiampton, said: “In the 
story of our Hshermen there is much tragedy; there is 
no romance. In die story of (he Russian admiral 1 don^t 
know that there was any tragedy, but 1 am driven to 
bdlcve tliat there was much romance.” He also an¬ 
nounced that there would be a Board of Trade inquiry, 
and an inquiry by an International Tribunal, which, 
however, would have nothing to do w'ith arbitration, but 
would seek to fix the responsibility. Pending inquiry, 
Russia promised to detain part of the Baltic Fleet at 
Vigo, also that any person in her service found guilty 
should be punished. A complete apology and a promise 
of compensation w'erc tendered, together 'with an under¬ 
taking to guard against the recurrence of such incidents. 

By this time it was pretty generally stated that the 
crisis w'as at an end. 

October JO.—Russian naval inquiry into the incident 
opened at Vigo. 

November /.—The Russian ships left Vigo. iUarm in 
England owing to a popular belief that this constituted 
a breach of agreement. 

Tile Russians left behind one enptain and three Lieu¬ 
tenants to attend the International inquiry. 

November 2 .—The coroner's jury at Hull, schooled 
by the Treasury, found that the fishermen had been 
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“killed by shots fired without warning or provocation 
from certain Russian war vessels,” 

Official announcement that the Russian ships left Vigo 
with the approval of the British GovemmenL Revulsion 
of public opinion. 

November 5.—Tlic Russbn Squadron which had 
gathered at Tangier sailed, the heavy ships going west, 

the lighter craft going east. 

November 7,—A report from St. Petersburg that 
terms for the constitution of the International Tribunal 
had been agreed to by England and Russia, and pub* 

llcaiion of die alleged terms. 

This report was false. The alleged convention did 
not decide as to whether the vole of a majority should 

he binding on the Tribunal. 

November 9.—Tlic Foreign Secretary, speaking at the 
Guildhall, stated the precise terms of reference to the 
International Tribunal, and quoted a distincc Russian 
assurance that the officers left behind by the Baltic I'lcct 
were implicated in the disaster, and that all who were 
found guilty w'ould be punished. 

November /a.—The Russian press repudiated the 
statement tiiat the officers found guilty would be pun¬ 
ished. 

November /j.—The Russian Consul at Bremen ad¬ 
vertised, offering rewards to witnesses who could give 
evidence of the presence of suspicious vessels in the 
North Sea, 
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Tlie hca\7 Russian slups reported to be at Dakar. 

Novemifer 75,—Opening of the Board of Trade in¬ 
quiry at Hull. 

But to turn from the reeking byways of politics and 
diplomacy to the dean atmosphere of the open sea. If 
any good Is to ensue from the present evil, it will be in 
virtue of the influence that this episode is bound to ejter- 
CISC on the future of naval warfare. But before the full 
benefit can be extracted from the catastrophe, there arc 
many and serious di^culties to be faced and overcome. 

In the first place, can it honestly be maintained that 
the Russians acted criminally in allowing tlieir imagina¬ 
tions to run away with them? The contention is that 
ihcli action was criminaL If so, the criniinality did not 
lie in the actual firing, for, granting the right of a fleet 
in such a frame of mind to be at sea, the firing was 
inevitable^ It is a truisra of naval warfare that when tor¬ 
pedo attack is expected, torpedohoats arc frequently de¬ 
tected where none arc, and imaginary no less than real 
boats will of necessity be fired on. The commander of 
tile Ting Yuen, torpedoed at Wei-Hai-Wci in 
summarized the difficulties very well, 

“From the beginning of the time when torpedo at¬ 
tacks became likely, and when we became subject to 
alarms, real and false, the difficulty of controlling the 
fire became evident ^noi from any disciplinary fault, 
but from the point of view of expediency. Who was to 
control the fire? No one man could, because he could 
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nn'cr be sure of seeing the cncjny first. This means that 
once the alarm signals have been made, and the enemy’s 
boats arc in the neighborhood, each man wSU fire at any- 
tliing suspicious he sees.” 

The point raised is really concerned with the duties 
of belli^cnts toward neutrals. This b the branch of 
the law which is most in need of revision, for attention 
hitherto lias been largely concerned with the reverse of 
the medal — -with the duties of neutrals to^vard bcUtger- 
entsj and with each successive war the duties of neutrals 
Iiave been more clearly defined and have become more 
onerous. It is notorious that this latter branch of the sub- 
jeet is still very far from being in a satisfactory state, for 
the letter of the law and the interpretation thereof varies 
with the geographical position, though the spirit of it is 
as constant as the universe. The essence of the duty of a 
neutral is to do nothing which may act to the advantage 
of one belligerent and to the prejudice of the other. And 
the essence of the bclligercnfs duty in return is tliat he 
shall carry on the war with the least possible inconveni¬ 
ence to those Pow'crs that remain neutral. 

It must be adnutted that in this war, if one neutral 
has fallen notably short of the ideal of neutrality, one 
belligerent has missed the ideal of belligerency by at least 
as much. Questions of the duties of neutrals do not 
largely concern the present ease, although there arc ccr- 
tain of them inextricably involved svjth it. But it is owing 
to the incubus of the unrestrained exercise of belligerent 
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rights that wc Imc this disaster, this dishonor to depbrc. 
We have, by our acquiescence, connived at various ir¬ 
regularities on the part of Russia—^ai Ltnjtisdriablc ex* 
tension of the list of contraband and of the right of 
search. A116 now we have our reward. We have encour- 
a^d Russia in a belief that the rest of the world exists 
for the convenience of a belligerent. Yet we cry out at 
the ineritablc result! Wc have sowed the hurricane and 
are reaping the whirlwind. The [>oggcr Bank disaster 
will not iiave been in vain if it succeeds In drawing such 
attention to the laws and limitations of warfare chat 
.similar incidents are made impossible in future. 
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[Li 1904, die International Woman Suffrage League 
is organized in Berlin with Susan B. .Anthony president. 
Cofoiado mine strike and dynamite plot occurs at Crip¬ 
ple Creek. There are 15 killed. Submarine torpedo boat 
Fiiiion undergoes 12-hour test. Excursion steamer Gcn^ 
eral Sheum (carrying 2,000) burns. New York, fap- 
ancsc defeat Russians at Telissu (Wa-fang-kan). General 
IJobrikoff^, GovernDr-Gcneral of Finland, is assassi¬ 
nated. P. and O. liner Auttrdia is wrecked in Mel¬ 
bourne f 4 arbor. Russians leave Liao Yang and retire 
toward Mukden. Earl Grey is made Governor-General 
of Canada. Minnesota^ largest steamship ever built in 
America, is launched. CoL Younghusband, head of the 
British mission, signs treaty with Tibet. Dlscotrery arrives 
at Spithcad with Commander Scott and National Ant- 
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arctic Expedition. Peter of Serb ia is aowned. Disastrous 
fltKKls occur in Colorado aad New Mexico. Collision on 
Missouri Pacific Railroad near Warren sburg^ Mo., kills 
30 persons. Battleship Gcorgiu is launched. President 
Roosevelt invites Powers to a peace conference. New 
York subway is opened. Franco-Aroencan orbiiration 
treaty is signed in Washington- War College is opened 
in Washington. Theodore Roosevelt is elected President. 
Battleship Neu^ Jersey is launched. American-Go-oian 
arbitration treaty is signed. Louisiana Purcliasc Exposb 
lion doses. American White Cross First Aid Society is 
organized. Armored cruiser Tcttttessee is launched. 
There are revolutionary demonstrations at St. Petersburg. 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty is signed. Italian* 
/Xinerican arbitration treaty is signed. The GJaa expedi¬ 
tion returns.] 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH¬ 
WEST PASSAGE 

(a,d, 1904) 


Captain Roald Amundsen 


T he sloop Gjoa rc^sters forty-six tons and meas¬ 
ures seventy-three feet She has a beam of 
twenty feet, and draws, when laden, ten feet 
of water. She was not built specblly for Arctic traffic, 
but has been strengthened subsequently with an ice¬ 
sheathing of iwoinch oat planks, cross beams, kncc% 
and everything else that can help to render resistance to 
the ice. She b equipped with a petroleum motor of thir¬ 
teen horsepower, by the help of which she b able to 
reach a speed of three knots in smooth water. Thus the 
principal motive power b not derived from the motor, 
which is meant for use only in calm weather, Gjoa rdics 
cliiefly on her sails, and, like all vessels of her type, she 
does splendidly. 

The aim: of the expedition was to force its way into 
the region about the earth’s magnetic North Pole, and 
to make observations at a fixed station during a pro- 
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tractcd period of time. For this purpose the expedition 
was excellently furnished with magnetic instruments. 
The expedition nuinbas seven members. Second in coni- 
mand is Lieutenant Godfred Hansen of the Danish 
Navy, All the others are Norwegians. 

We sailed from Christiania during the night between 
June [6 and 17, 1903, It took us a good deal of time to 
make Godhaven, on Disco Island, because we had a con¬ 
trary wind all the way. But iinaily we reached that place 
in the last days of July. Our purpose in calling there 
was to establish a magnetic station and to ship more 
dogs for the sledges. From Christiania we brought with 
us six dogs—dogs that had taken part m the second 
Fram expedition. At Dalrymplc Rock, on the north¬ 
western coast of Greenland, we had to stop to take on 
board die provisions deposited there for us by two Scot¬ 
tish whaling vessels. 

We reached Bcechy Island on August 22, and 
anchored off it to lake a series of magnetic observa¬ 
tions, which were to be decisive for die remainder of 
our Journey, From this station we were to find the Ic»ca- 
iton of the magnetic pole, and thus to ascertain what 
way we would have to take. Our observations showed 
the pole to be to the southward, and in that direction 
we sailed, after having lifted anchor on August 24, our 
immediate goal being Peel Sound. Off Prescott Island 
in Peel Sound the compass refused to render further 
service, and, like our forefathers, we had to be satisfied 
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with the guidance of the heavenly bodies. But when 
these, too, refuse their assistance, hiding themselves be¬ 
hind an impenetrable veil of mist, then it is not easy to 
be 2 seafaring man. 

Without encountering any particularly troublesome 
opposition by die ice, we wriggled our way southward 
in the shore water along the west coast of Boothb Fdix. 
On September 9 we hove to in Pettersen Bay. on die 
southeastcrit coast of King William Land, and dropped 
anchor outside a little snug harbor. Gjoa Harbor, which 
was to be our resting-place for nearly two years, is splen¬ 
didly protected. The approach to it is very narrow-— 
being only a few yards wider than our boat—and opens 
toward die south. Thus the inner harbor is completely 
closed. The magnetic observations we took on the fol¬ 
lowing day proved that we could not have chosen a bet- 
ter spot for our stadon. 

A laborious period ensued- We had to carry all our 
provisions on shore to protect diem against moisture, 
and to gel more room on board the ship. This work was 
completed by September I 7 > Jt^d we were confronted 
W’ith the task of erecting the necessary buildings. The 
materials for these were obtained from our provision 
boxes. All the boxes were double, consisting of an inner 
tin diest surrounded by a wooden box. The boxes were 
all of the same size and nailed together with copper 
nails, to prevent them from influencing the magnedc in¬ 
struments. The dn chests were stripped of their wooden 
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covering. Then we liilcd (he wooden boxc& with sand 
and used them for walk Two buildings were erected— 
one for the instruments used to measure the magncnc 
variations, and the other as a dwelling for two members 
of the expedition. Our observations of various kinds were 
begun on November 2. 

The first visit of Eskimos occurred on one of the last 
days of October. They belonged to the Ogluli tribe, 
which has its hunting grounds along Simpson Strait, on 
the northern coast of the American continent. This tribe 
came in contact with the Sebwatka expedition in iSBo, 
but since tiien had bad no dealings with white men. We 
had a good deal to do with the tribe, ayid became good 
friends with them all Bui we found our best friends 
among the Netchjilli tribe, which we encountered later 
on. 

There was an abundance of game during the first 
year. Big herds of reindeer appeared in every direction, 
and single animals ventured up to the ship. We killed 
one hundred reindeer in ail, to get food for ourselves and 
our dogs, but we a>uld easily have killed twice as many 
had w'c eared to do so. We caught a good deal of grouse 
also. Tire harbor froze the first days in Qcttdjcr, and the 
nccemry preparations to withstand the winter were 
made as soon as our other duties permitted it. Sails were 
spread over the ship, and the snow was banked against 
her sides. Double wmdows were put in, a system of 
ventilation was arranged, and many little things w'cre 
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done that helped to make the life on board both comfort¬ 
able and pleasanL Thus we were able to look forward 
with equanimity to the famous polar nigjit. We had u 
j^ood harbor^ good houscst a good ship, and an abun* 
dance of fresh food. To this must be added that, on ac¬ 
count of our location at the low latitude of 68 3? 
we did not experience any darkness worth speaking of. 
We had planned a sledge tour to Investigate the mag¬ 
netic conditions along the w-cst coast of Boothia Felix in 
the spring. However, seven of our best dogs had died In 
the course of the winter, tlius leaving us very poorly 
equipped in this tine. But we had to do what we could 
with the sLir\'Iving ones. Four of us departed on March 
I, 1904, to establish a depot for the mam expedition] 
which was to start about the beginning of April. On 
this trip we recorded the lowest iemperanire-- 79 " 
Fahrenheit below zero. But as there was no wind, the 

cold was not much noticed. 

While occupied with the task of deposiiing the pro¬ 
visions we met the Nctchjill! Eskimos. One morning, 
as we were working our way along the ease coast of 
King William Laud with sledges and dogs, a human 
figure became suddenly visible on the pack-ice. It was 
joined by several others, and soon some thirty Eskimos, 
all men, had gathered in a group about too steps away 
from us. It w'as apparent that they fcU uncertain how 
to regard us. We were the first to make overtures, a^ 
proaduog them with the cry ''Manik-iu-ml. It was evi- 
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dcnl that this had a reassuring effect^ and soon tliey 
were eagerly replying to our greetings. We had* during 
the winter, learned a goodly number o£ words Erooi our 
Eriends, the Oglulics, so that on this occasion we were 
able to make ourselves pretty well understood. 

They told n$ that their snow huts were on the other 
side of the pack-ice, not far away, I decided to accom¬ 
pany them in order to become acquainted with their 
tribe, which seemed to be of a very friendly disposition. 
It was a merry, boisterous procession that made its way 
across the ice. They thought us very funny, and we re¬ 
paid their merriment and lau^tcr in the same coin. At 
the time we met them, they were on their way to their 
idl grounds. Most of them had dogs. All the dogs were 
now harnessed to our tw-o sledges—a sign of hospitality 
—and w'ith each sledge drawn by twenty dogs we made 
fine time. The dogs did not get along quite as well as 
tiicir masters, and a thundering batdc broke out every 
now and then. After traveling a couple of hours, we 
reached their huts. These numbered sixteen and stood 
far out on the tee. To begin with, the fair sex showed 
dicmselves very timid, but after a wdiilc they w'erc led 
on by an aged belle svho headed them in a long line 
past us. As tlicy passed us, each one uttered a brief grunt 
which apparently was meant as a welcome. After this 
parade they disappeared, one and all. into their respec¬ 
tive huts to recuperate from the exertions. Only three 
of the oldest members of the tribe had seen white men 
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—or "Kablima”—before. This had happened at a place 
they called Eivili, which, as I learned later, was in the 
vicinity o£ Repulse Bay, in the northwestern part of 
Hudson Bay. This tribe—the NeichjjlU Eskimos—be¬ 
came our fast friends and saw \vith sorrowful hearts our 
(Icpaituic from King W illiain Land. All were very well 
dressed in fine new dothes made out of reindeer skins. 
All wore the typical native cosiumc^ with long tail-pieces 
on their coats that bore a good deal of resemblance to 
full-dress coats. The next day wc started out again, and 
were then accompanied by an Eskimo. 

One our w'ay back we ran across their colony again, 
and then most of them decided to follow us, that they 
might examine the wonder which none of them had 
beheld before-a ship. The home trip proved exhilarat¬ 
ing in company with those merr)* denhtens of the Far 
North. To our comrades on board it was a source of 
great surprise and much enjoyment to witness the ap¬ 
proach of the whole colony. To sec new faces meant a 
wonderful variation in their monotonous existence. Soon 
after their arrival, the Eskimos began to build their snow 
huts, and in a short time G^oa was surrounded by an 
Eskimo village. Frequent visits on both sides followed. 
They wanted to sec everything wc possessed, and wc 
were much taken with their prettj’ and comfortable 
clothes, of which we were anxious to get a stock. This 
did not prove difficult. In exchange for wood and non 
we could have anything they had. Empty tin boxes were 
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wholly worthless k> us. But they were keenly desired by 
our bicncls. And their value was enhanced considerably 
if they iverc polished, and had a handle attached to them. 
On this occasion 1 presented a rifle and some anunum- 
tion to one of their members who had dispbyed marked 
hospitality during our stay with them on the ice. Hb 
joy on the receipt oE this unestpected gift was indescrib¬ 
able, but the result was that cvcry'body wanted to possess 
a rifle. As the transidon from empty tin boxes to guns 
and cartridges seemed a little violent to me, I tried to 
make diem understand what the matter meant. But it 
took me several days to make them grasp the fact dial 
our ship was not laden with rifles. 

Lieutenant Hansen and Helmer Hansen, started dur¬ 
ing August in a boat to examine the conditions in Simp¬ 
son Strait, and particularly in die region around Eta 
Island, which spot marks die narrowest parr of the pas¬ 
sage to die westward. The plan of the expedidon—sub¬ 
mitted to the Norwegian Geographical Society at Chris¬ 
tiania—provided that, after the conclusion of our mag¬ 
netic observations, we were to turn westward instead of 
going hack cast. The ground for this was dial the ice 
conditions along the west coast of Boothia Felix were 
regarded as extremely troublesome. My observations 
since then have caused me to think it impossible to point 
out any one spot as being more difficult than any other 
in that region. 

The summer had been raw and cold, and the fall 
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catnc early. The reindeer^ which the year before ha d 
shown themselves m such numbers, seemed thb fail to 
shun the land. We succeeded in killing only thirty ani¬ 
mals. The Eskimos had better tuck while hunting on 
the coast o£ North America, and during the winter they 
brought us a considerable quantity of meat. And from 
them we received also large stores of fish. Salmon, trout, 
codfish, and whitefish were furnished m in quantities. /Vtwwoj»f 
Thus we had plenty of fresh food during the second 
winter as well ondwint^. 

The Eskimos, who had been scattered about their dif¬ 
ferent hunting grounds, began to reappear near the ship 
in October, and helped to make our existence a little 
livelier. But this dmc we were honored witlr their com¬ 
pany much longer chan we cared for it. They showed 
no signs of breaking up until Fdrruary, 1905. They had 
then depleted their stock of provisions so that they had 
to seek new hunting grounds. Once more a Christmas 
passed by and a new year arrived. Light days began to 
prevail, and in their wake followed a lot of work— 
preparations for an impending sledge expedition. This AsUJgf 
was started on April 2. It was headed by Lieutenant 
Hansen, who had with him Peder Ristvedt. The object 
of the trip was to chart the unknown eastern coast of 
Victoria T.a nd- 

Wc were kept very busy on board during their ab- Frepara* 
sence. Everything was to be made ready for our depar- tiontior 
ture, and the vessel had to be overhauled. The houses 
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erected oc shore were the first to go. They were pulled 
down in die latter part o£ May and the ^ly part o£ 
June. The boxes w'cre carried down to the storehouse, 
and what remained of provbions was repacked in 
wooden boxes and token on board. AU the instruments 
had to bc'taken down, cleaned, and packed away 
In the beginning of June nuinerom groups of Eski¬ 
mos rctumed from their seal hunting and raised their 
tents in our immediate proximity. They were aware 
that we would depart in a short time, and that many 
objects of great value to them would be left behind. 
Many mteresdng scenes were enacted in those days. We 
liad coUcacd in one mass fifty empty petroleum barrels, 
a large number of wooden boxes, much planking, and 
quantities of other things. All this tnaicrbl was divided 
into twelve equal piles, To be divided among those who 
had done most to earn it. To describe the joy displayed 
by the tw-eive lucky individuals would be difficult in¬ 
deed. They had, all at once, been made rich. I doubt 
very much that any multi-millionaire ever felt so wealthy 
as did these men after the distribution of our gifts. But 
even funnier were the scenes accompanying the handing 
of our presents to the fair sex. 1 had in advance gathered 
all the tin cans, probably numbering several hundred, 
into a big pile. All the bdics were invited for 3 certain 
hour—when the sun stood in the west, Tvhich generally 
marks the ending of the day’s toil. At the fixed time 
they appeared, and I led them to the spot where the 
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great event was to take place. Having arranged them 
in a ring close about the pile of cans, 1 told them that, 
when S gave the sign, they might carry tjff as many cans 
as tiiey could lay hold of- No sooner was the sign given 
than all of them—old and young alike^hurlcd them¬ 
selves headlong into the pile. All one could see after diat 
was a tangle of arms and legs in the midst of a rain of 
tin cans, out of which rose wild yells and screams- When 
the worst part of the tussle was over, each one of the 
participants arranged her booty and tugged it over to 
her tent amid much laughter and rcioicing. 

Lieutenant Hansen and Sergeant Ristvedc returned 
with the sledges on June 24. The lieutenant had suc¬ 
ceeded in charting the east ctKist of Victoria Land as 
far north as latitude yz* to. He had found man) un¬ 
known islands In die sea between King William Land, 
Viaoria Land, and die .American coast. All these had 
been entered on the map. The depot at Cape Crozicr 
had been destroyed by bears, hut die travelers were forui- 
naic enough to run across game along their entire route 
—reindeer, tiears, seals, and hares. At Luid Island, off 
the southeastern point of Victoria Land, they fell in 
with a lot of Khlncriniiin Eskimos from the Ciopper- 
minc River. Tliesc showed themselves as friendly as the 
other tribes. 

The ice left Gjija Harbor as early as July, but in Simp¬ 
son Strait it lay unbroken long afterward. It was espe¬ 
cially rough between Todd Island and Point Richardson 
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on liic American cosst On August 12 it sgfmef^ at last 
as if it would begin to move. We made our final prep¬ 
arations, and that night c^'ciything was ready for the 
start. Of da lifted anchor at three o’clock on the morning 
of August 13, and made her way out of Gjoa Harbor. 
Our dear Eskhru) friends stood on the shore for a long 
time and wavc^ their last farewells to us. 

Through fog and sleet we sounded our way to Booth 
Strait along King William Land, where we had to 
anchor under cover of a small rock. It cleared in the 
afternoon, and we were able 10 get under way once 
more. The open channel between the Todd Islands and 
the ice-pack was not very wide—just so wide, in fact, 
that we were able to slip dirough. Beyond this narrow 
channel we found a large sheet of open water. Ac five 
o’dock on the afternoon of August 14 we dropped 
anchor off Kamigiu, a few miles 10 die east of Eta 
Island. A number of our Eskimo friends had settled 
there for their summer hunt. After we bad obtained 
fresh meat from them and taken aboard a young Eskimo 
boy who wanted to go with us, we left the spot at ro a, m. 
As the northern Eta Sound had proved itself impassable^, 
k remained only to try the southern pass^. Tliis b 
three-quarters of a mile wide and studded witli reefs. 
We tnanaged to slip through and get out on the other 
side. The next doubtful stretch was between the bknds 
discovered by Lieutenant Hansen in the spring. We were 
forced to seek a way ri^t through the group because 
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ibc ice hy soM between them and the Amencan coast. 
The passage was full of rocks and shoals, and anything 
but agreeable. We found the Victoria Channel full of ice, 
but with just enou^ room left for tis to squce 7 .c 
through. Furdier to the west we found the sea almost 
free from lee. 

The entrance to Dolphin and Unten Straits was not 
easy to hnd, because dangerous r<xfs were scattered be- 
tW'cen Lambert Island, Douglas Island, and the .Ameri¬ 
can contiitenc. But we struct a dear road after some 
scardi. It looked La^'orable to the west. On August 
we caught sight of the first sail w'c had met on that 
side. It was the whaling schooner Charles HanssoUf of 
San Francisco, under Captain McKenna. From him we 
obtained our first news of the dvilized world. What in¬ 
terested us in particular w'as the diffcrciKe between Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, It caused me to fix my mind on a 
trip to the nearest telegraph station for the purpose of 
learning just how matters stocxl. We did not tarry long 
on board the Chaises Hanssan. Having dined with the 
charming captain and received a welcome present of 
onions and fresh potatoes, we returned to the ship and 
resumed our ootirse. 

The first difficulties w’ith the ice were met at Cape 
Bathurst. Tire ice was packed against the land and shut 
oif all progress. We were detained rn'o days at that spot. 
A southeastern wind ptishcd the ice away from the shore 
and opened a passage for us. On our way wcstivard we 
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noiieed several wlialers. We were liailcd by the AUxffu- 
Jer and cIk Bott>h^aJ, Captains Tilton and Cook, wbo 
offered us assistance if we should need it This liappcncd 
3 litdc to the west of Hooper Island, On Scptcixibcr a 
we tied up along the groimd ice off Cape Sabine. The 
wind was against us and the lane along the shore was 
very narrow, so that we could make no headway. We 
started anew next day, but w*cre stopped again by dense 
ice at King Straiu Once more we tied up to the ground 
ice, Wc were no longer quite so lonesome as we had 
been. On the shore of King Strait wc found the stranded 
w'haling schooner Bonanza of San Francisco. Two of 
its crew and ^me Eskimos lived near it to guard the 
provisions left behind. Only a few days passed before 
wc were compelled to admit that were shut in for a 
third winter. The preparations for this, the last, winter, 
were begun. 

Wood, \^'hich we were wholly lacking before, was 
now found in great quantities on shore. Masses of drift¬ 
wood arc carried down the Mackenzie River yearly, and 
are then forced ashore by sea and ice. With logs thus 
found wc erected a fine cabin, in which five of our mem¬ 
bers arc now living. It holds kitchen and dining-room 
for all the members of the expedition besides. Two men 
remain on board to look after and guard the ship, The 
instnimciUs of observation were set up again without 
delay, and soon everything was moving in the old ruts, 
rhiring die last part of September 1 went to Herschel 
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bhnd and visucd the whalers stuck fast in the ice there. 
1 was cordially received and spent several pleasant days 
with them. 

The expedition which was to carry mail for the im¬ 
prisoned vessels started on October 24. By the obliging¬ 
ness of (he masters, I was enabled to accompany this 
ettpedidon and to carry forward the mail of the Gjda, 
We chose the shortest road across the mountains and 
reached Fort Yukon on November 20. I had hoped to 
find a telegraph station there, but no—I had to wander 
two hundred and fifty miles further to the south, to 
Eagle City, to find the first telegraph key. 1 reached here 
on December 5, after having traversed in all a distance 
of about seven hundred miles. 

[In 1904, the capitulation of Port Arthur is agreed 
upon. Gen. Nogi and Gen. Stossel meet outside Port 
Arthur after cafatuladon. Russian garrison leaves Port 
Arthur. A quarter of a million tons of cliff fall near 
Dover. Japanese make triumphal entry into Port Ar¬ 
thur.] 
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THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR 
( ad . 1905) 

E. St. G. Holbrook 


B y the first of November the Japanese had cap- 
i tured the whole of the advanced works on the 
' north and northeast fronts, and though they 
failed to capture any of the permanent works, ^they had 
brought up tlieir infantry almost to the main line of die 
Russian defences. 

The line of investment now extended from Yankiamn 
on Pigeon Bay on the west, through Panlungshan to 
Ycanchang on Takhc Bay on the case, i it had been 
drawn to within five miles of the liarbor. Fock still held 
Liauiicshan on the west, and the northern forts had yet 
to he won. 

Nogi now decided that it was accessary, before pro- 
cceding further, to possess the Natnaokayama ridge and 
203 Metre Hill to get a complete command of the re¬ 
stricted anchorage of the harbor, so that the long-range 
fire, which liad hitherto been more or less random, 
might be more accurately directed. 
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Five heroic attempts were made to capture the East 
Kikwan Fart, the whole of the northern ditch of which 
had been filled with flaming pits. Attack and counter¬ 
attack succeeded one another in quick succession, and 
the crest was repeatedly taken and retaken; finally, how¬ 
ever, the Japanese efleacd a lodgment which they man¬ 
aged to retain. The fighting had been carried on with 
the greatest fury, and the ramparts were covered with 
corpses, which were burned and charred past recogni¬ 
tion. 

Hie attack on Shungshuslian had met widi some 
measure of success; the Japanese had captured the places 
of the adjoining works to the east. 

The struggle for 203 Metre Hill had been most des¬ 
perate and had lasted for five days. Tvvo regiments at¬ 
tacked Namaokayama in dose column, armed with 
hand-grenades, and successfully stormed the ridge. The 
following day 203 Metre Hill was attacked, and a lodg¬ 
ment successfully effected on the southwestern face. On 
the 29th the Russians made a fierce counter-attack, w'hich 
was to a great extent successful, but on the 30th the Jap¬ 
anese renewed the attack from the southwest, and, after 
continuous fighting from daybreak, the opportune arri¬ 
val of reinforcements at 16 oVlock enabled them to make 
one final cdort, a rimukancous attack being delivered 
on the southeastern angle; a hand-to-hand combat en¬ 
sued, with bayonet, dubbed rifle, and hand-grenade, and 
by 30 o’clock the whole fortress had been carried. 



The great fort, the capture of which had tor months Fail of the- 
been the object of Nogi’s main efforts, had at last fallen; 
the Japanese had penetrated the Russian main line of 
defences; there was no pennanent second Une which 
could be obstinately held after the first liad been takciij 
and the fate of the fortress was practically sealed^ 

“The breach once made, the equilibrium is disturbed, 
all the rest becomes viseless, and the fortress is taken 
(Napoleon), 

General Kondratenko, the famous engineer and skill¬ 
ful leader, whose noble self-denial and single-minded de¬ 
votion to country had endeared him to all ranks, had 
|>erishcd, killed by a bursting shelf His loss was un¬ 
doubtedly deeply deplored, but there is no authentic evi¬ 
dence to confirm the statements of the press that his 
vicath had any appreciable effect on the tondua of the 
defence. 

But the Japanese shells were searching every part of 
the city and harbor; die garrison was daily becoming 
weaker in numbers and hcaltli; 17,000 were in hospital, 
and many who could manage to hold a rifle were crip¬ 
pled from scurv'y and rhcumatisni; in short the men 
were dead beat, they could not move, they dept stand¬ 
ing; the commanders could give orders, but the troops 
were totally incapable of execution; and there Is no 
doubt that ammunition for the guns remaining fit for 
service bad run very short; the besieged were at tlicir 
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last gasp, and surrender was now only a question of 
hours. 

On the 5 ist of December a mine was expbdcd under 
Shungshushan, the parapet was blown up, and, after a 
fierce assault of one hour, the Japanese captured the en¬ 
tire fort at 10 o'clock. They gallantly rescued a number 
of the defenders who had been buried under the d^dris 
of the rampart The same evening they destroyed die 
old Chinese enceinte in front of East Panlungshan| they 
occupied the fort the following morning. 

New Year's Day saw the Japanese in possession of 
Fort “H," and the heights south of Husanyangtan, west 
of Wangtai. 

TIic rapid fall of one work after another proved to 
the gallant garrison that their heroic resistance had 
reached its ilmits and the end had come, Stassel, agree¬ 
ably to the Russian regulations for a commander in 
straits, summoned a Council of War^ and it was decided 
to capitulate, 

Nogi received the Kussbn proposals at 21 o'clock on 
the I St of Januar}', and on the following morning cabled 
to Tokio that he had accepted the terms. 

Tlic negotiations between the respective delegates were 
signed at i 2 o'clock on the 20th; they provided that the 
whole fortress, ships, arms, ammunition, military build' 
ings, material, and other property of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment should be surrendered, and that should it be 
found that any of these bad been destroyed subsequent 
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lo the signing of the capitulation, it should be consid¬ 
ered annulled, and full liberty o£ action In such case re- 
seined to Japan, Ml plans of forts> mines, etc,, were to 
be given up. Soldiers, sailors, voluniccrs, and other offi¬ 
cials were to be constituted prisoners of war; but in 
consideration of their brave defence, naval and jnilitary 
officers and civilians attached to the seniecs were to be 
allovs’cd to retain their arms, and given the option of 
returning to Russia on parole, or facing sent to Japan as 
prisoners of war. 

At the beginning of the siege the total number of sol¬ 
diers, sailors, and dviUans at Port Arthur exceeded 
55,000 souls. Ten thousand died of wounds or sickness 
during the investment; 875 officers (including 5 ad¬ 
mirals and 8 generals) and 23,500 rank and file, etc,, 
surrendered, and 17,000 sick and wounded ranained in 
hospital on the capitulation of the fortress. 

Gcncral Stossel, Baimclemm, Ries, Nadicii, Rost- 
chenko. Admirals Crigprovitch, and Prince Ukhtomsku, 
and 434 other officers and 1,100 dockyard officials, gave 
llictr parole; the remainder of the prisoners were sent to 
Japan and Cbifu. The prizes of war included the im¬ 
pregnable forts of Antzushan and Itzushan, and 57 other 
defensive works, 546 guns (54 large, 149 medium, and 
343 small calibre), 80,000 rounds of ammunition, quanti¬ 
ties of powder, cartridges, etc., 35>ooo rifles, 4 battle¬ 
ships, 2 cruisers, 14 gunboats, and 5^) smaller s'cssels. 

Agreeably to the tenns of capitulation, the garrison 
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inarched out with the honors of w^ar on the 5th and Uic 
x'iciors marched into Port Arthur on die Slh of Januaryj 

^905* 

Thus concluded a military drama, which, for the valor 
of the achievements of tlie victors and the heroism and 
devotion of the vanejutshed, stands unparalleled in the 
annals of war. The only instance in military history, the 
conditions of which may be considered to bear any re- 
CofnpofrJ semblance to those of Port Arthur, is the siege of Dani- 
/tt litgroj zJg in 181^^ when General Rapp, with 14,000 mai, held 
/}anisig. against a Russo-Prussian army of 35,000 investing 

the [own by land and an English (lect blockading it from 
the sea. In point of duration only docs die investment of 
the Russian fortress compare unfavorably with other 
O/An- sieges on record. In the American Civil War, Ricli- 

jumoiti mond held out for (,485 days, or over four years; Sebas- 

stegft. topol was besieged from the 9th of October, 1854, to the 
8di of September, 1855; and In the Turko-Russian War 
in 1854, 15,000 Turks, under the English General Wil* 
Hams, held Kars a^imst 50,000 Russians for 163 days, 
when stan'ation stared them in the face and forced them 
to surrender. The siege of Port Arthur lasted only 130 
days in alL, altliough on the date of surrender 23a days 
had elapsed since the fortress was isolated by die Jap¬ 
anese on die i3di of May, 1904- 

[In 1905, assassinadon of the Czar is attempted dur¬ 
ing the blessing of the Neva. General engagement of the 
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Japaiicsc and Russian armies taki^ place on the Sha-Hn. 
A balloon trip accomplished 6rom London to Paris in 
six hours. Grand Duke Serous of Russia is blown to 
piedb by a bomb in Moscow. There is a stormy meeting 
of students in St. Petwsburg. Piercing of Simplon Tun* 
ncl is completed.] 
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THE SIMPLON TUNNEL 

( a . o . 1905) 


H. G. Archer 


T he tattraofdinary length of the Simplon tunnel 
h accounted for by the fact that it pursues its 
subterraneous course at a much lower altitude 
above the sea-level than any of its rivals. For example, 
tile Arlberg tunnel attains an altitude of 41300 feet, the 
Mont Ccois has its summit only two feet lower than the 
Arlberg, and the Sl Gothard climbs up to 3,788 feet. 
On the other hand, the Simplon, at its highest point, is 
only 2,310 feet above sea-level Consequently, the Arl- 
berg, Mont Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels all posses 
bad gradients; those of the Mont Cenis being the 
severest, where the approaches arc as stiff as one in 33, 
hut the severest gradient on the Simplon Railway, which 
is the name given to the tunnel, and its approaches corir 
needng with cxistiiig lines on each side, docs not exceed 
one in 40, and that on the Italian frontier only. 

The conventbn between Switzerland and Italy for the 
construction of the Simplon Railway, at an estimated 
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COSE of ^2,?k>o,o(x>, was signed at Berne, on November 
25, (895, when die necessary subventions were guaran¬ 
teed on both sides. This sum was increased by ^340,000. 
It was early determined to consiruci the tunnel on a 
novel principle, namely, instead of having one tunnel to 
accommodate an **up*’ and a “down” crack, to have two 
separate tunnels, one for each track, running parallel to 
one another, and placed 58 feet apart, axis from axis, the 
ivt'o tunnels to be intcrcormccted at staled intervals by 
means of transverse passages. 

The contract for the construction of the colossal un¬ 
dertaking w as taken up by a single firm, Brandt, Bran- 
dau and Company, of Idamburg, who bound themselves 
to complete the first single track tunnel, the parallel 
heading, and the approaches on either side, within five 
and one-half years* time from the date of corotticnoc- 
ment. How'ever, the date for completing the construc¬ 
tion of the works was extended to April 30,1905. Work 
was begun on August 15, 1898, when the guide head¬ 
ings on both Swiss and Italian sides of the Alps were 
struck. 

Now to explain the lie of die tunnel. The route se¬ 
lected keeps to the northeast of the celebrated road over 
the Simplon Pass, 41miles in length, wliicfa was con¬ 
structed by order of Napoleon In 1800-1806, and when 
completed was the w'onder of the titnes, while it still de¬ 
serves to rank as one of the great engineering achieve¬ 
ments of the world. The Sw'iss portal is in the Rlionc 
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Valley, and is situated nearly two miles due cast from 
the old-world tow'n of Briguc, which is the present termi¬ 
nus of the Jura- 5 hnplon Riulway from Lausanne, 90^4 
miles distant. ITic Italian portal b at a village named 
Isellc, II Vi miles nordi from the town of Doino 
d’Ossola, which is the present terminus of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Railway, connecting sviih Milan. As might be 
expected, the great undertaking has caused what arc 
practically new manufacturing towns to spring up in 
the neighborhood of botli portals. 

With the exception of two short curves, one at either 
entrance, the long perforation runs as straight as a die, 
viz., for a distance of 1 1.9 inilcs. Ct^mmencing from the 
Swiss portal, the tunnel ascends for a distance of 10,004 
yds. (at the grade of one in 500) to the summit of 2.310 
feet above sea-level. TStc track is then level for 546 yards, 
after which it descends for 11,030 yards (at the grade of 
one in 141) to tlic Italian portal 

It is no exaggeration to state that never has a great 
engineering undertaking had all its plans so carefully 
thought out beforehand as the Simplon Railway. One 
of the principal sub}cc« that engaged the anentlon of 
the projectors was the welfare of their employes. It was 
resolved that no such happy-go-lucky state of affairs 
should be allowed as was permitted to prevail during the 
construction of the St. Gothard, which resulted in the 
loss of 600 lives from “tunnel worm,*’ pneumonia, cx- 
plo.sion, and railway accident. 
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The objective is Piacenza, fony-threc miles southeast 
of Milan; for Piacenza, where two great lines of Italian 
railways meet, is the key of Mortlicm Italy as far as rail¬ 
way communication is concerned. The distance from 
Calais to Piacenza should be then 743 miles, instead of 
790 miles by the Mont Cenis and 73^^ miles by the St. 
Gothard. The last-named route, therefore, will still be a 
fc\v miles shorter than the Simplon, but this advantage 
will be discounted by the superior conditions of level of 
die Simplon Railway. However, the Simplon route is to 
be shortened by the construction of new approaches on 
tlie French side, for Frenchmen are looking to the tun¬ 
nel to win back for tliem much of the intemationai 
through traffic to Switzerland and Italy which they have 
lost since the opening of the St* Gothard tunnel in 1883* 

[In 1905, the Czar issues an Imperial Manift.stD of a 
reactionary character and afterwards a rescript promis¬ 
ing a Legislative Assembly for Russia* A general strike is 
proebimed in St. Petersburg. President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt is inaugurated. Russians are forced to evacuate Ma- 
chun Tan and abandon Kan-tu-ling passes. North Sea 
incident indemnity of jC65,ooo is paid by Russia. Cap¬ 
ture of Mukden is announced offidally in Tokio,] 




BATTLE OF MUKDEN 
(a.i). 1905) 


E. St. G. Holbkook 

T liE devoted beroism of the Japanese could make 
no headway against the dogged, obstinate re¬ 
sistance of the Russians, and in the evening the 
Kaotuling and Wanyuputzu were still in the latters* 
liands. Nodzu was still pressing BUderiing north of the 
Shaho, and on the east and west of the railway the Rus¬ 
sians had been driven on to their main defences. Mean¬ 
while Kuropatkin had started off his impedimenta for 
the north, and transport-trains and carts wac leaving 
Mukden in a long continuous procession, Oku was press^ 
mg determinedly forward from the low-lying fields of 
the Sinkaiho, the affluent of the Hunho, against the de¬ 
fences covering the radw’ay. Nogi, on the left, had oc¬ 
cupied Tashihehiao on the road from Hsinmintun, ten 
miles northwest of Mukden. Finding, however, he could 
make no further headway, he dispatched his right col¬ 
umn north CO outflank the Russian second line. This 
turning column marched from right to left in rear of 
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tJic other tw'o columns of the amiy and within eight hun¬ 
dred yards of the enemy. 

The Japanese left wing, since the 28th of February^ 
Itad been pushing home attacks amid Iteavy snowstorms 
against the most tremendous odds; with star shdis and 
searchlights illtiminating every movementj they carried 
by night at the point of the bayonet, despite the superb 
and magnificent resistance of the Russians, redoubts dc' 
fended by barbed-wire entanglements and bristling with 
machine-guns and shelter-trenches provided with over¬ 
head coi’er, and cleverly arranged to sweep all ap¬ 
proaches with cross and converging fire; the inspiring 
dash and enthusiasin with whidi they entered the 
enemy’s w'orks w’as verily wortli oner's whole life to see. 
The Russiatis began to slowly retreat nortli. 

Meanwhile, in accordance w'ith the Russian Com- 
mander-in'ChiePs orders, reinforcements had arrived 
from Linevitch to support the hardly pressed KaulbarSi, 
but the troops, after some fiirty miles’ march without 
food and rest, were done up, and were of but very little 
fighting value. At 18.30 o’clock, Kuropatkin, leading his 
fight wing in person with all the men he could scrape 
together, delivered a determined counter-attack, covered 
by a furious artillery bombardment, from die north and 
northwest of Mukden, His object was to force his way 
in between the armies of Nogi and Oku, who were con¬ 
tinuing their wide turning movement, bearing down 
liard on the Russian right. But he was dccuned to failure. 
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He could make no impression whatsoever on the serried 
lapartesc lines. All he could do was to retire slowly, and 
obstinately hold his second line of defences to cover the 
continued retirement of his heavy train. In the evening 
he wired to St. Petersburg: “The front of Mukden is 
calm.” 

On the 6tii, in the Hsingchingting district, the Rus¬ 
sians were still holding their own behind row after row 
of almost impregnable fortifications. They made several 
counter-attacks from Tita, twenty miles southeast of 
Fushun, but on each occasion were repulsed with heavy 
loss. In the right Centre the Japanese had made a slight 
advance on Fushun. In the afternoon they seized Paitzu- 
kou, sk miles south of Machiintan. driving the enemy to 
Toutaikou (two miles southwest of Machuntan), and 
succeeded in occupying the latter position at 20 o’clock. 

In the left centre fightir^ had been most sanguinary: 
Meyendorfs Army Corps at Kaotuling had repulsed 
thirty-two attacks during the last two nights with fright- 
hil carnage, and the Russians were still in possession of 
that pass and Kantolishan. 

Thus, in the eastern zone, Linevitch had only been 
forced back some eighteen miles in ten days’ fighting, 
and the Russians still held the line Tita-Machuntan- 
Kaotuling strongly entrenched. Bui it was not Oyama’s 
plan to roll up the enemy in this direction: all he wanted 
to do at prcsciU was to hold up Kuropaikin’s left wing 
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to prevent Linevkdb from sending rdnfnrccmcnts lo 
the western field of battle. 

In the district cast of the railway the Japanese had 
seized Hanchenpu^ they had firmly established thein^ 
selves at Machlapu on the west of the line, and had thus 
turned tlic Mukden Hunho defences and Bilderling’s 
stronghold on Putiloff Hill. 

But the principal struggle had been raging on the 
cjttrcmc west, where Kaulbars up to tlic ])rcscnt had 
successfully defended the railway. 

Oku made constant attacks on the enemy’s positions 
on the line ShatotzU'Yangshihtun'LIkuantun, and hand' 
to-hand fighting with bayonet and hand-grenade liad 
been proceeding at intervals for the last eighteen hours 
without advantage to either side. But finally Nog^'s 
Corps Artillery advanced to decisive range, and enabled 
die Japanese to gain the foremost village Zookiatun; by 
night he had reached the line, 

Tashihchiao-Pingloupu,—A division of Russians with 
.sixty-four guns had attacked NogTs columns at Tashih- 
chiao, but had been driven back to Mukden, with heavy 
loss. 

Uuk^den The Japanese shelled Mukden from the southwest, 
defied, west, and northwest, but made no determined attempt 
lo take the towm. 

On the yth, in the western zone, Nogi, screened by 
liis and Oku’s cavalry, extended his left column still 
further north from Pingloupu, and by night it had oc* 
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cupkd Sandu^m and TuchcngCiu. The Rusaans deliv¬ 
ered sc\c£k fierce and resolute countcr-atiacks against die 
Japanese from the line Likuanttm-Yangshihtun, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss* On the Shaho, cast of the 
railway Putilofi Hill had been turned and the Russians 
showed signs of wavering. Nodzu, concentrating his 
troops in the evening, delivered a general attack at mid¬ 
night, and Bildcrling was driven back to his second line 
of defence on the Hunho-Wangtajentun (Wankiaiun)- 
Yangshutlentzu (Hunhopu); both inclusive. Kuroki 
was gradually frirdng his way nearer Fushun in the r^t 
centre. In the eastern zone, Kawamura’s right column 
occupied Huaijen, forty miles southeast of Hsingdaii^- 
ting. 

Early on the morning of the 8ih the Russians, their 
right wing turned, their centre pierced, and their left 
fl?nk hard pressed, began to retire nonh, and the Jap¬ 
anese followed closely in a hard and vigorous pursuit* 
Tlicy heavily shelled the retreating enemy, but a violent 
d use-storm greatly interfered with the laying of the Jap¬ 
anese gunners. At 8 o'clock Kuroki’s ri^t wing, after 
eleven days^ hard fighting, had occupied Machuntan, 
which commands the Fushun Valley, and is the key of 
the Mukden portion. Nodzu had driven back Bildcrting 
in the most resolute manner, when Kuroki's left wing, 
by a skillful manoeuvre, aossed the Hunho, north of 
Lunho, and seized the fine Chiusan-Fuling, thus driving 
in a wedge between the Russian centre and left, and cut- 
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ting off Linevitch and Renncnkampf from die rest of 
Kuropattin’s forces. 

, Round Mukden the Russians were stlil bolding out, 
fighting obstinately. 

Nogi had occupied Hsiaochlttm. Oyama ordered liim 
to extend further nordi, and then to wheel east to try 
and effect a junction with Kuroki, who was pressing for¬ 
ward from the cast and driving the Russians against him. 
Should these operations be successful, the enemy would 
be surrounded. 

The Japanese had already cotumcnccd to bridge the 
Hunbo, Kuxopatkin reported to St. Petersburg that the 
Japanese had concentrated a huge force northwest of 
Mukden and immediate retirement was necessary. 

On the 9th, in the western zone, the fighting was 
most desperate, Kaulbar’s army, further reinforced by 
troops sent by Bildcrling, delivering counter-attack after 
oounter-aitack led by Kuropatkin in person. Nogins 
centre and left could make no further headway. His 
right column encountered the enemy in strength occupy¬ 
ing two fortified villages west of the Northern Tombs, 
connected by a long trench. The Japanese threw them¬ 
selves again and again at the villages and trench, and 
again and again were thrust back bleeding and deci¬ 
mated, They renewed their attacks during the night, but 
made no satisfactory progress. 

Southwest and soudr of Mukden the Russians were 
desperately holding the railway and the line of the 
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Hiinho behind strong defences, to cover the rciircmciit 
of their main forces. 

In the Machuntan region the Japanese continued their 
vigorous pursuit and at 17 o’clock occupied Fushun. 

In the eastern zone after many days and nights spent 
in constant attacks, they had driven the Russians out o£ 

Tita at 3 o’clock. At midday Kuropatkin wired to St. 
Petersburg, am suiroundcd,** 

On the loth Lincvitch’s army, cut off from the Rus¬ 
sian main forces, continued its retirement northeast over 
the mountains. It w*as in a demoralized condition. The 
rearmost troops occasionally made rough entrenchments 
to check pursuit, but did not attempt to fight any vigor¬ 
ous rearguard action. 

At 10 o’clock Nodzu entered Mukden. The retiring TAf 
Russians eot entangled m the southern environs of the i’*^**^^ 

& ^ ^ * I j, jiwi'ciflfr 

city and many thousands were taken prisoners including 
most of the foreign attaches. Huge quantities of arras, 
ammunition, proi’isions, forage, and stores fell into llic 
hands of the Japanese. 

Southwest of Mukden, Kaulbars was driven from his 
last stronghold at Tsaotatzu and began an orderly re¬ 
treat north, covered by a skillfully handled rearguard. 

.At daybreak four battalions of Nogis ri^t column 
broke through the trench between the villages and got 
behind the enemy. But the fire was too hot for them, and 
they had to seek cover behind the wall of the outer cn- 


Rutnirtf 

retire from 


End of 
r^mpni^n. 


cbsuic of the Tombs. They immediately loopholcd the 
wall and prepared it for defence. 

A detachment of Kuroki*s reached Puho, thirteen 
miles north of Mukden, and succeeded in capturing 
some prisoners and carts. 

At J5 oVlock the Russians began to retire from all 
their positions in the vicinity of Mukden. But a pp re¬ 
mained north of the city which neither Nogi and Oku 
on the west of the road, nor Nodzu and Kuroki on the 
cast could manage to force, though tlicir troops attacked 
again and again witli Indescribable fury and unexampled 
bravery. Dearth of ammunition and lack of numbers due 
In heavy losses, and tltc heroic and dogged resistance of 
Stachclbcrg*s and Zarul>aicfiP s Army Corps, which were 
covering the Russians’ retirement, doomed the Japanese 
to the mortification of seeing the enemy literally mdt 
away before their very eyes, at the moment when they 
had got round both hb Hanks and decisive victory 
seemed an absolute certainty. 

All four armies shelled the retreat to a certain extent, 
hut a thick dust-storm raged all day and made accurate 
laying a matter of impossibility. 

At 20 o’clock Oku and Nodzu ijoined hands in rear 
of the enemy and the Mukden campaign bad come to 
an end. At i8 o’clock Kuropatkin had wired to Sl 
P etersburg; “Our retreat has lxs;n most dangerous, but, 
thanks to extraordinary efforts, our armies arc now out 
of tfanger.” 
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Oyama wired, to Tt^rio: “To respect sanctity of place 
where Imperial dynasty of China arose, and to preserve 
peace and tranquillity among Chinese inhabitants of 
Mukden^ in issuing orders for ptitsuitj I hare strictly 
proliibitcd troops from taking up quarters within walls 
of the city.” 

On the 1 tth the Russians oomintiod their retreat north, 
hungry, c:xhaustcd, and demoralized, and the Japanese 
foDowed doscly on thdr heels, constantly harassing Ixnh 
Banks. 

In the eastern zone, the Japanese drove the enemy out 
of Yingpau, eighteen miles cast of Fushun. In the motio- 
tainnm district cast of the Imperial Chinese road, a large 
number of Russian officers and men surrendered. 

In the western zone, the Japanese continued to drive The 
the beaten Ru^ians north. The Russians’ retreat was 
most arduous, the country being intersected by nullahs 
with steep banks, where wagons could only cross singly. 
Fifteen miles north of Mukden they liad to abandon a 
train of carts twelve miles long. 

It was ne'ecssary now' for Kuropatkin to make a stand 
to check pursuit to enable him to restore order ainongsr 
ins retxeadng troops. He accordingly drew up two di- 
\'isions and hfry-siz guns on die hiih south of Tiding, 
carefully entrenched. The Japanese attacked in centre 
and both flanks with two brigades on the lath, but were 
repulsed with 750 casualties. The following day they 
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pressed forward agaui^ and succeeded in drlvijig back 
the Russians, who lost 1,000 meii before they retired. 

On the same day, the 13 th, Kawamura^s centre col¬ 
umn occupied Hs'tngchingtiiig. At midnight on the 
I5'i6lh, the Japanese occupied Tiding, after a hard 
fight. On the 17th it was officially announced at St. 
Petersburg that Kuropatkin had been relieved of the 
Commander-in-Chiefshlp of the Russian Forces in the 
Far East and Lincvitch appointed in his stead. 

The Russian losses were great. Forty thousand were 
taken prisoners, induding General Nakhimoff, 26,500 
killed, and 90,000 wounded, or 156,500 casualties in all; 
while 2,000 horses, 60 guns, 60,000 rifles, 200,000 rounds 
gun ammunition, 25,000,000 rounds S. A A., 150 anv 
munition wagons, 1,000 transport wagons, 3 Chinese 
cartloads of maps of the country, 45 miles of material 
for light railway and 350 wagons for same fell into die 
victors’ hand. 

Tlic Japanese casualties were 73,235* 

[In 1905, General Kuropatkin is superseded by Gen* 
era! Lincvitch as Comniandcr‘in'Chie£ of the Russian 
army in Manchuria, Manuel Garcia, the great singing- 
teacher, celebrates his hundredUt birthday. A new island 
appears in Rui Kui Archipelago. A disastrous earth¬ 
quake occurs in India. A demonstration of the unem¬ 
ployed takes place in Trafalgar Square, London. Ports 
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of Formosa are closed to foreign ships. The Czar issues 
orders granting freedom of worship in Russia. There 
arc massacres in Warsaw. Admiral Togo a nnihi l a tes the 
Russian Baltic fleet in the Sea of Japan.] 
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BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN 

(a-o. 1905) 


Archibald S. Hurd 


A DMIRAL TOGO handled his ships in the Sea o£ 
/j\ Japan with such complete success that what the 
^ best opinion thought would be a hordTought 
battle resolved itself into a battue. In the long story o£ 
sea warfare there is no parallel to the series of events 
which cultninated in this fight. With a fleet far inferior 
in battleships, but with a superiority in armored auisers 
and torpedo craft, the Japanese swept practically out of 
existence, in a period of about forty hours, the forces 
under the control of the Russian Caminander-in'CliieL 
In thirty-'Seven minutes. Admiral Togo tells us, the issue 
was decided, and the remainda of the time was devoted 
to *‘tounding ofi** the victory. If any importance could 
be attached to those elaborate “paper comparisons” 
which are used to indicate the standard of strength of 
the great naval Powers, the result of the action of May 
27-28 should have been a draw, with the advantage 
slightly in favor of Admiral Togo. The history of the 
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navaJ struggle smee the dramatic opening of Febntaxy 
28, 1904, bas served to completely u nm ask die virtue of 
those mechanical comparisons between the strength of 
rival fleets, which It is so easy to make and which events 
arc so swift to expose. Russia began the war WLih a fleet 
thrice as strong as char of Japan, but it was widely dis- 
cributedt while Japan’s forces w'Cre concentrated. 

Sea pow'er is a delicate combination of forces which 
cannot be purchased with money alone; it consists in 
the provision of the best-tried weapons, and the patient 
training in their effideni use of officers and men who 
have the three essential characteristics—the fighting 
edge, an aptitude for tcclmique, and the sea habit 

Japan entered upon this war with one of the smallest 
fleets in die world. With six battleships and eight 
armored cruisers tlie officers and men of the Japanese 
Fleet, supported by torpedo aaft and scouts, liave swept 
from off the Far Eastern seas every single vessel flying 
die Russian ensign. It was Nelson's diemm that *‘num- 
bers only can aimiliilatc.” These words were written in 
die old satUng days, when ships fought side by side, and 
the crews engaged in hand-to-hand contests; and if there 
is one moral more than another to be drawn from the 
great victories won by the Japanese, it is that this saying 
of the great British sea-captain is no longer applicable 
to modern conditions. If numbers could have annihi¬ 
lated, Japan at this moment should be under the heel of 
the Tsar. 
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The battle of the Sea of Japan, as Admiral Togo has 
officially styled it, ocairred after a period of many 
months of anticipation and spcailation. From August 
14, when Admiral Ro|est\^cnsky hoisted his flag on the 
Katas StimrQ§, down to the opening of the figiu in die 
Tsushima Straits, die progress of his squadron from the 
Far West to the Far East fascinated the world* It strag- 
glcd out in detachments, and when, early in May, the 
last installment of the out-going fleet, under Admiral 
Niebogatoff, eifected its junction with the main body 
under Admiral Rojestvensky off die coast of IndoTIliina, 
naval opinion, irrespective of its sympathies with die one 
or the other belligerent, acclaimed in terras of higli praise 
the achievement of the Russian admiral in taking his 
great heterogeneous and unruly armada within strateg¬ 
ical touch of the Japanese forces. Never had an admiral 
been entrusted with a task of the kind fraught with 
so many difficulties, and whatever epitaph history may 
write 0x1 the Russian admiral as a war commander, noth¬ 
ing can rc^ him of the credit due to hLs unparalleled Rojest- 
success as a leader of men and a resourceful and dogged 
sailor- Attended by nearly fifty steamsliips, including 
an immense number of transports and odier auxiliaries, 
and a curious assortment of obsolescent and obsolete 
mcji-of-war. Admiral Rojestvensky steamed past For¬ 
mosa to a point not far distant from Shanghai, where 
he detached a portion of hb auxiliaries, and in high hope 
of victory because he had the ‘‘numbers” with which to 
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‘'annihilate,” turned to make a dash for Vladivostok 
through the SDaics of Tsushima, He may or may not 
have known that Ad m iral Togo had lost one of his best 
battleships a year previously, and that die number of 
units of this class at his command was only four in addi¬ 
tion to eight armored cruisers. It is certain that the Rus¬ 
sian admiral over-estimated the fighting value of the 
materiel which constituted his fleet, and failed to under' 
stand the subtle combination of die human clement and 
the gun and torpedo which consdtutes naval power. 
There seems no doubt that Admiral RojesD'ensky and 
his officers entered on the friral contest with high hopes. 
He made the fatal mistake of valuing too highly tus own 
strength in shifs, and under-estimating the strength of 
his foe, and he appears to have attributed to Admiral 
Togo the false sDategy of dividing his force so as to 
guard the other straits through the Japanese archipelago 
leading to Vladivostok. As the Jap;inesc had the interior 
line, it was unnecessary for Admiral Togo to change 
the disposition he had already made unti l by the actual 
movements of the enemy he w'as assured that Admiral 
Rojesivensky had decided not to take the short cut to 
Vladivostok by way of the Tsushima Strahs. 

Early on the morning of Saturday, May 27, the Rus¬ 
sian fleet approached the Straits of Tsushima, lying be¬ 
tween Korea and die island of Kiusiu. Admiral Rojest- 
vensky was sdll under the Impression that Admiral Togo 
had so divided his forces that only a small squadron 
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would be on guard at this poiui* He seems to have sent 
out no scouts to “feel” for the enemy, but steamed ahead 
in two columns, his cruisers on the right and his battle¬ 
ships on the left, with his auxiliaries between and tailing 
off in the rear. He had got his head well into the danger 
zone before he realized his mistake, A small force of 
fapanese cruisers appeared ahead of him, and opened 
die fight with a desultory fire, and apparendy the Rus¬ 
sian admiral believed that tliis small decoy force com¬ 
prised the only |apanese men-of-war in the vicinity. Un¬ 
dismayed, he pressed forward, the Japanese cruisers fly¬ 
ing before him. McanwhUe Admiral Togo, svith the 
main fleets, lay hidden from view among the islands 
which bestrew the Korean littoral His whereabouts were 
not known even to most of the ofiicers in the subsidiary 
squadrons, much less to the people of Japan. In Japan, 
at least, it is recognized that a surprise is the essential 
factor in success, and that, therefore, success depends on 
secrecy. Admiral Togo had issued his orders to his sub¬ 
ordinate admirals, and kept in ’wireless communication 
with tlicm, but his exact place of hiding was, outside the 
main fleets, known to only a small drdc of officers. 
When the Russians had entered the battle zone, which 
he had prepared for them with such patience and self¬ 
constraint in the weary months of waiting, the scheme 
was dramatically developed. The whole fleet of Japan, 
as though by the ringing up of a curtain, revealed itself 
in fighting trim, and the greatest sea batde ever fought 
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had commenced. When die Russians were well in the 
Channel between Tsusliima Island and Japan, with the 
“decoy” squadron alicad, Adtnifal Togo, wllli four bat¬ 
tleships and two armored cruisers, appeared round the 
northern end of the island, follow ed by Admiral Kami- 
mura with the oiiicr six armored cruisers. 

After a feint, the whole twelve armored ships steered 
diagonally across the face of the enemy so as to bring 
their broadside to bear in a concentrated fire on the 
leading Russian ships. When by this manoeuvre the pre¬ 
liminary demoralization had been produced—the Rus¬ 
sian battleship Oslahia taking fire—Admiral Kamiraura 
raced to the rear of the enemy, while three light cruiser 
divisions worried his flanks, and in a special degree at¬ 
tacked the transports. Thus were the Russians liemmed 
in owing to Admiral Togo’s bold tactics—“Demoraliza¬ 
tion and then destruction,” might liave been the Jap¬ 
anese motto. They were determined to have a fight to a 
finish, and they acted on Nelson’s dictum "out-ma- 
noeuvre a Russian.” 

In this wise did the battle open. Could Admiral Togo 
w'in? Those who care to read again the anddpations o£ 
qualified writers may see that even to the last it was held 
that though the odds were in favor of Admiral Togo, 
the outcome of a set bade was uncertain to diis extent, 
that the fighting might prove so desperate, the losses on 
both sides be so great, that the victor, to whichever side 
the laurds fell, would be so shattered and even deci- 
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mated that he might emergp £rom the conflict with a 
fleet only in a complimentary sense ruling the Far East¬ 
ern seas. Assessed by every tangible fi|^tkig asset, the 
comparative strength of the two fleets approached some¬ 
thing of an equality. In guns and torpedo equipment 
they contrasted thus: 

Number of Guns 


Calibre of Guns 

Russian 

Japanese 

12 inch. 

. 26 


23 


to inch.. 

7 ] 


y 


9 inch ..... 

12 

32 

4 

’ 41 

8 inch ..... 

■ H. 


34 . 


6 inch ..... 

■ H 7 


196 



Number of torpedo tubes 

(about).)24 aoo 


Cornpara' 

ftVr 

itrtngtff oj 
tht rw& 
flcffs- 


Judged on this basis, there was no reason why the two 
fleets should not emerge in something of the condition 
of the Kilkenny cats after their famous encounter. How 
completely were all prognostications falsified in a matter 
of thirty-seven fateful minutest While still about eight 
miles distant, the Russian ships opened a quite incflcc- 
five fire. The Japanese waited in patience. At a range 
of throe and three-quarter miles, so as to give full play 
to the main armaments of his battleships and armored 
cruisers. Admiral Togo began a terrific cannonade, and 
rained shells with diabolical accuracy upon the leading 
ships of the Rusaan Fleet. Suddenly brouglit face to face 
with the enemy in full power. Admiral Roicstvetisky 
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hesitated, bis Sect became confused. Admiral Kamimuia 
raced to cut off his retreat, and the issue was decided. 
“The enemy,” says Admiral Togo, “opened fire at 2.S 
and later on in his despatch he records that “the result 
of the battle was decided at ^-45”'—thirty-seven min¬ 
utes. What followed was merely a battue. 

The fight began at Okinoshiina and continued over 
a width of seventy miles for a distance of two hundred 
and thirty miles before tlic destruction was complete. 
The Russian gunners forming the crews of the d-inch 
guns could do nothing at so great a distance under the 
rain of shells which fell upon them, and the efficiency of 
the men who manned the lo-, 12-, and 8-inch weapons 
of the Russian ships was also unequal to engaging in 
batik with rough seas causing their vessels to pitch and 
roll. The gunner's difficnlty in a long range sea-fight is 
not direction, but elevation, and only those who have 
watched manoeuvring fleets firing in a heavy sea-way 
can fully appreciate the immense difficulties which naval 
seamen must combat in their attcrapls to fire accuiatdy 
as well as straight. Not until the Japanese were satisfied 
that the long range fire bad reduced the Russian Fleet 
to a disordered mess, did their meti-o£-war draw into a 
sliortcr range. The gateway by which the foe had entered 
the stage prepared by Admiral Togo had been sealed 
owing to the superior speoi of Admiral Kamimura's 
armored cruisers. “At twilight,” Admiral To^ states, 
"our destroyer and torpedo HotUlas gradually dosed in 
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upon the enemy from casi» aortb^ and south, and let 
loose their horde of torpedoes. Litdc of the Russian Fleet 
survived this terrible night*s work.” 

Thanks to the better steaming of his ships, the Jap- 
anesc admiral was able to send forward a strong squad¬ 
ron to get across the face of the Russian Fleet. The 
“Daily Telegraph’s” correspondent stales: “Now tlie su- Superior 
perior speed of the fapanese Fleet proved a tremendous 
factor. With c%cry ship doing her best, Admiral Togjo 
went full speed ahead. It was a short but exciting race. 

When the Japanese had obtained a sufficient lead they 
turned, and formed a barrier right in front of Admiral 
Rojcsivcnsky, whose position from this moment onward 
was hopeless. This new fapanese formation was like a 
crescent, or nearly a h a lf circle, and pressing down from 
the north it formed an impassable barrier on the road to 
Vladivostok.” Admiral Enqutst again records: “The 
enemy’s tactics were directed to preventing tis from get¬ 
ting through to Vladivostok. Every time our squadron 
attempted to steer northward, the Japanese, ihanlcs to 
t hei r superior speed, headed off our columns, their bat¬ 
tleships concentrating their fire on our leading battle¬ 
ship.” Again, describing the manner in wliicb the Jap¬ 
anese encircled them, the Russian admiral says: “Owing 
to die low speed of our ships, it was difficult to escape 
from this position.” 

Of the great armada which Russia had fitted out widi 
so much .'ind parade, there remained by Mon- 
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day morning only four cruisers and two destroyers which 
escaped,apart from the two battleships and the tw'o coast- 
defense diips which were forthwith taken to Japanese 
ports as prizes. It is calculated that in the battle about 
14,000 Russians were drowned, and Admiral Togo 
to have secured over 3,000 pmsoners. Admiral 
Togo^s tacdcs were marvelously successful. In achieving 
the great task of wiping the Russian Fleet off Far East¬ 
ern seas he lost only three torpedo boats, while die 
casualties in the whole of his fleet were merely 113 offi¬ 
cers and men killed, and 424 officers and men wounded. 

[In 1905, the Atlantic Yacht race is won by the Amer¬ 
ican Atlantic, The King of Spain’s life is attempted m 
Paris. Eartliquakes occur in Montenegro and Mont 
Pdee. Norway and Sweden separate. Treaty of Peace is 
signed at Portsmouth, N. H., by tlic Japanese and Rus¬ 
sian Envoys. Admiral Togo's flagship is destroyed by 
an explosion. Giiint Witte is appointed chief Minister 
of Russia. The Korean Government is transferred to 
the control of Japan. Norwegian Parliament elects 
Prince Charles of Denmark King of Norway. He as¬ 
sumes title of Haakon VII. J 
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THE SEPARATION OF NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN 

(a.d. 1905) 

Henry Seton Karr 


N orway as a kingdom has existed for over a 
thousand years, and even in the remotest ages 
of her history possessed a standard of culture Antiquity 
that few northern nations could equal, as b witnessed 
by the old Norse laws and institutions, and by her an¬ 
cient literature (the Sagas). 

For nearly 400 years before 1814 Norway and Den- Unionwith 
mark were united under one crown, Christian L, King 
of Denmark, being elected King of Norway and 
crowned at Trondiijero in [449. But the foundation of 
the present trouble may be said to have been laid in 
1814, at the time of the general upheaval caused by the 
Napoleonic wars, and the consequent rearranging of the 
map of Europe. Denmark took the wrong side, as it 
turned out, and allied herself w’ith Napoleon when his 
power was broken. Sweden, on the other hand, joined 
Russia, and so, when the Allies emerged victorious from 
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the historic stniggict Dcnnwrk was pmiishcti by being 
deprived of the crown of Norway, whidi, by the Treaty 
of Kiel in January, 1814, was proposed to be handed 
over to Sweden as a rcwTird for Marshd Bernadotte’s 
asristance against his former chief* Prior to this, 13 crna- 
dotte. by a strange romatioc of history, had been adopted 
as Crown Prince of Sweden in 1810 by the childless King 
Charles XIli. 

But the Norwegian people had to be reckoned with; 
and, when tidings came of the Treaty of Kiel, these 
hardy Norsemen promptly declined to be txanded over 
to a new monarcli in this cavalier fashion, 

A gathering at Eidsvold was held in February, 1814, 
and Prince Christian Frederick, then a Norwegian Stadt* 
bolder, and afterward King of Denmark, was appointed 
Regent. Tins svas followed hy a further meeting of a 
representative btidy of Norwegians, also held at Eidsvold, 
on the 20th of April, when the present Constitution was 
drawn up, and on the tyth of May it was agreed to by 
all present amid a scene of great enthusiasm. On the 
same day Christian Frederick was chosen Klngi 

After this, events followed one another witii some 
rapidity. Sweden proceeded to assert her claims by force, 
and Karl Johan Bernadotte kd a Swedish army across 
the fniiittcr; but the campaign only lasted fourteen days. 
After some unimportant skirmishing an armistice was 
agreed to, and the Conventton of Moss was held on the 
14 th of August, at which the atUcs> England, Prussia, 
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Russia^ and Austm* were represented. Tins convention 
abrogated the Treaty of Kid. Karl Johan agreed to 
maintain the Norwegian Constimiion^ provided he was 
chosen King, and the Storthing was again summoned 
to consider the question. Christian Frederick's courage, 
however, failed him, and he resigned and left Norway 
on the day the Storthing met. 

There was now no further difficulty, and the Swedish 
King, Karl XIll., was elected King of Norway by tlic 
Storthing on the 4th of November, 1814- The Crown 
Prince came to Christbnia and swore to observe the 
Norwegian Constitution, and the next year the Eligsakt, 
or Act of Union, was passed by the Storthing, 

This Cbnstimtion lias been sworn to by every succeed¬ 
ing King of Norway and Sweden up to die present day. 
It tlius appears that the Constitution (Grundlov), ap* 
proved at Eidsvold on the lytli of May, 1814, is the 
Magna Charta of Norway, the guardian of her political 
freedom, the basis of her union wiili Sweden, and the 
document to whose terms all differences between tlic 
two countries require to be referred. 

We now' turn again to the Constitution itself. Here 
is its opening sentences **Tlie Kingdom of Norway riiall 
be a free, independent. Indivisible, and inalienable king¬ 
dom, united with Sweden under one kingj its form of 
gpvcmtnent shall be a 1 muted and hereditary mon- 
arclty.” 

Taking the Constitution as a whole, it is a most re- 
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imrkablc cflort o£ the statesmanship of neatly joo years 
ago. ft has been pronounced, on high authority, as the 
most liberal of constitutions, one of which any modern 
[lation might boast. Mr. Samuel Laing describes it as “a 
working model of a constitutional gov’cmraent, and one 
which w'orks so well as hi^ly to deserve the considera- 
cion of the English people." Under this Cornttitutlon, 
the same writer continiics, "die Norw'cgian people enjoy 
a greater sfiaic of political liberty, and have the framing 
and administering of their own law's more entirely in 
their own hands, than any European nation of the pres¬ 
ent time." 

When things had settled dow’n, Kar! Johan tried to 
regain lost ground. Among other diings he particularly 
wanted die power of absolute veto, which, under the 
Constitution that he had accepted, he did not possess. 
The sturdy patriots of die Storthing resolutely declined 
to entertain his proposal, and to this day the merely sus- 
pensisT royal veto ranains one of die most important 
features of die Constitution. 

On one occasion, for e.'tample, a few years after the 
union was entered into, die Nurw'cgian Stordung passed 
a bill for dw abolition of nobility, the country being too 
poor to maintain an aristocracy. Karl Johan took a dif¬ 
ferent view. He looked u|X)n this abolition as a blow 
aimed at his power in Norway, and twice refused hb 
sanction. The bill passed a third time, under die Con¬ 
stitution became taw, and so the pcopIe^s will prevailed. 
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During the ensuing century, and up to the year 1905, 
severaJ further attempts had been made on the part of 
Sweden to give the King greater power, and to bring Steedcn'i 
the tw'o countries into doser union j but the Norwegians 
always resisted these efforts, knowing full well the 
dangers of sucb a course for ibelr independence. 

ft will be seen, then, that the King of Norw'ay and 
Sweden could exercise Ids veto only twice. The Nofwc- ThepQu^er 
gian Parliament possesses a right unknown in any other 
monarchy. When the same bill has been passed by three 
successive Storthings, St becomes the law of the land 
without the assent of die King. The King can tlius delay 
a bill from becoming law for, say, seven to nine years. 

Tliis should serve as a sufficient check upon any legis¬ 
lative assembly, wliile at the s;ime time ensuring diat the 
supreme will of die people shall ultimately prevail. 

Tile late King Oscar on two other occasions refused Kta^ 
his sanction to measures passed for ihe second time by 
the Norwepan National Assembly—naiuciy, the hill for 
the admittance of the members of die Government to 
the debates of the Storthing j and llic bill for eliminating 
the symbol of the union from the Norwegian national 
flag. Both these bills, on being passed for the third time, 
became law. The late disagreement, which culminated 
in the respectful dethronement of King Oscar by the 
Norwegians, had existed for tw^enty-five years, Norway 
wanted a separate consular service, which the Stockholm 
Government had declined to grant. The Storthing passed 
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a law accordingly; it was duly presented to King Oscar 
by tlic Norwegian Cabinet at Stockholm; but the royal 
assent was unltcsitatingly refused. 

The Storthing then took a startling and unprece¬ 
dented step. The resignation of the Ministry, having 
been tendered and declined, the King knowing full well 
f b^f it was impossible to get any one else in Norway to 
carry on the Govemment in face of the opposition of a 
united people, the National Assembly met on the Itis- 
toric June 7, 1905, and, in effect, formally deposed the 
King. The concluding words of the President of the 
Storthing, Herr Berner, on this momentous occasion, are 
worth recording. In the midst of an impresdve silence, 
all standing up, the President moved the follow'Lng reso¬ 
lution: 

"As the members of the Council of State Itave resigned 
dieir office, and as His Majesty the King has declared 
himself unable to form a new Government, and as the 
constitutional royal power lias ceased to be operative, 
dial die Government which lias just resigned should be 
cmpow-crcd to carry on and exercise the authority 
(which they bad formerly received from the King) in 
accordance with the Constitution of the kingdom, with 
the necessary altcrarioiis; that the union with Sweden 
under one king is dbsolvcd in consequence of the King 
having ceased to act as a Norwegian king,” 

Tiieir action is the expression, so far, at all events, as 
an observer can judge, of die deliberate will of a united 
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and homogencoiis people; evoked by ninety years o£ in. 
temarional friction, and finally culmimting in (let us 
hope) peaceful but determined separation. 

[In 1905, the Greek Premier, Delyamu, is assassi¬ 
nated The Japanese win 3 cavalry engagement. A rail¬ 
way accident on the New York Central kills 21. The 
Prefect of Moscow is assassinated. A bomb is thrown at 
the Sultan in Constantinople. The Russian Governor of 
Sakhalin surrenders with 4,000 men. President Roose¬ 
velt receives the Peace Plenipotentiaries on the U, S. S, 
Mayflou^^ in Oyster Bay. Tire Russo-Japanese Peace 
Plenipotentiaries hold their first session at Portsmoutli, 
N.H.] 
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PE AC EM A ICING AT PORTSMOUTH 

(aj>. 1905) 

J. C. O’Laughlin 

W l'^ SAT around the hotel on that fateful 
Tuesday morning, waiting to hear from 
the conference room in die Portsmoutli 
Navy Yard, where the plenipotentiaries of Russia and 
Japan were deciding the question of peace or prolonga¬ 
tion of the war- The air was surcharged with electricity. 
Tlie young girls, who had contributed the lighter side 
to this serious business, sang and frolicked, but they wore 
on our nerves, and we got up and stared expectantly at 
the silent telephone over which the news would come. 
Hanging restlessly about the edge of die crowd were a 
few members of the Russian suite who had been ex¬ 
cluded from the Conference. Near them, equally restless, 
were a couple of Japanese—Takeahita, the naval 
at Wa-diington, and little Hanihara—and some news¬ 
paper correspondents from the Land of tiic Rising Sun. 
I joined Captain Roussinc, who b the naval advisa of 
General LIneviteb, and Oiloncl Samniloff, who was 
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military attache of Russia in Toklo before ihc war begaiv 
"We knew war was coming,” the Colonel explained, 
"months before the Japanese attacked " “1 had my trunks 
packed in January and expected to receive my passports 
at any moment" Captain Roussine inmrrupted. "Before 
I left Manchuria, General Uncvitch, General Kuropat- 
kin, and the rank and file of tlie army told me to say 
to M. dc Witte that Russia should not make humiliating 
concessions. We arc in a position now to gain victory* A 
merchant, a Russian merchant, came to me on the train 
and urged me to oppose with all my strength any at¬ 
tempt to make a limailiaiing peace,” 

I went over to the Japanese, They were nervous. They 
had been given to understand that concessions, targe con¬ 
cessions, would be made. Tlicy did not knmv their cx- 
tenr* Japan would not accept half of Saklialini she must 
have all It was hers by historic assodatton, hers by right 
of conquest. She would insist upon indemnity, Russia 
could not expect to liavc peace without paying for it. 
Tlic Japanese pct)plc would never approve a treaty which 
did not contain a provision for the payment by Russia 
of at Jeast |6oo,000,000 .1 returned to the Russians. We 
walked over to the annex of the hotel, which formed 
the Russian headquarters. We entered Roussinc’s room 
and talked of the weather—it was a beautifully sunny 
day—of the charactcrisrics of Dc Witte, then of the in¬ 
evitable Conference. “We will go this afternoon,” said 
Samoiloff. “Yes,” said Roussine, "there’s no doubt about 
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The door swung open. General Yermoloff, the 
loilitary adviser of De Witte, appeared. peace,’* lie 
cried. *'The Japanese have given in,’* 

Nobody stopped to ask for details. We ran to the 
main hotel to get the official bulletin* The telegraph in¬ 
struments were clicking at a furious rate. The newspaper 
correspondents, American, Russian, Japanese, French, 
Gennan, English, Italian, Argentinian, were writing at 
breakneck speed. To all sections of the world the news 
that peace had been agreed upon was being bulletined. 
The Russians had no chance. The men who were not 
newspaper correspondents, but bankers or brokers or 
anything else they chose to call themselves, gathered in 
Ihde groups. "It is the most magnammous act of liis- 
tory,” one said. "There is no parallel. Here the con¬ 
queror, acting solely in the interest of humanity and 
civilization, surrenders bis right to territory wliich his 
troops occupy, and to indemnity to which he is justly 
eniided. U is great, heroic." Anotlier voice broke in; 
"it is a diplomatic triumph of the highest order. De 
Witte scores hard. He lias outgeneraled Komura and 
Takahira. He gave in on points which had been deter¬ 
mined by events. He gave up half of Sakhalin. He re¬ 
duced the question to one of money. No nation with a 
pretense to civilization could afford to fight over a ques¬ 
tion of lucre. Japan was forced, in part by public opinion, 
which De Witte cleverly had created, and by the corner 
into which she had liccn driven, to give in. The ques- 
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tion was narrowed down to this: ‘Shall Japan LTiakc 
peace without indemnitff or shall she continue the war 
for indemnity? It was De Witte w'ho did this/* The 
conversation stepped for a moment, and then one who 
had listened said judicially; “It is not De Witte’s tri¬ 
umph or Komura’s triumph. Tlic diplomatic victory of 
this Conference bekmgs neither to Russia nor Japan. It 
is our triumph, the triumph of our President, Tlicodore 
RooscvcIl” 

As one who lias learned a great deal of what th.' Presi¬ 
dent lias done, l can say with emphasis that this is abso¬ 
lutely true. Immediately after die battle of Liao-Yang, 
a little more than a year ago, Mr, Roosevelt sounded Ixith 
Powers as to whether they would make peace, Japan 
informed him of !icr terms. Russia decided to fight on. 
Tlic battles of die Sha-ho and Mukden were fought. 
After each, ilie President approached lx)th belligerents 
and urged them to make peace. It was done tactfully— 
in the ease of Japan, with no intention to apply pressure 
to force her to stop the war; in die case of Russia, w'idi 
a delicate consideration of the smarting wounds from 
which she was suffering. After Mukden the President 
found Japan’s tenns more severe than they had been 
after Liao-Yang, While Roicstvensky’s fleet was still ''in 
ludng,” he urged Russia to enter into peace negotiations 
with Japin. The C/.ar, with that obstinacy winch is the 
predominant feature of his character, preferred to send 
ills untried ships against the batllc-scarrctl veterans under 
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T(igp‘s conimand. Wlien Rojcstvensky was defeated die 
President moved quickly. He went from Russia to Japan, 
from Japan to Russia. He sought to induce them to enter 
into ncgotiatbns. He found Japan willing, Russia sullen. 
He used Germany and France, He was successful in the 
end, and addressed to the belligerents his formal appeal 
of June 8, in which he begged diem to make peace, di- 
reedy and exclusively between themselves, in the interest 
of humanity and civilization. He bridged over the dis¬ 
trust and suspicion which divided the fighting states; he 
communicated to one the names of plenipotentiaries ap- 
pjinted by the other; he favored Europe as the place of 
meeting, but Japan refusing and Gernaany urging, he 
assented to the United States as the scene of die Confer¬ 
ence At last Dc Witte and Rosen, and Komura and 
Takaliira, stood beside him on the Mayflower, in sight 
of his home at Sagamore Hill, and then be felt that one 
of the great difficulties of hb task had been solved. He 
Had accomplished this, not altogether liecausc he was 
the President of the United States, but because he was 
Theodore Roosevdt, a man of action, of energy, who 
cut through the red tape of international etiquette, fear¬ 
ing no snub in such a cause, wfio was prepared to use 
every rightful instrument that came lo his hand in order 
to reach the high goal upon wfrich he liad fixed his eyes. 

When the President bade Godspeed to the plcnipoten- 
darlcs at Oyster Bay, he left tiiem to iheir own devices 
so far as concerned the negotiations. They came to Pons- 
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mouthy tile fapanese by sea and De Witte by land (the 
landing of De Witte at Newport threw the Japanese and 
some distinguished ofEdals into a flurry). They enjoyed 
3 lunchoon in the conference building, where no one sat 
down because of apprehension that the Russians or the 
Japanese would feel slighted if they w'crc placed at the 
left instead of the right of the host. Tlicy were shown the 
apartments w'hich had been rcscn’cd for them—the long 
confcrcrice room, with its luxurious furnishings, its Turk¬ 
ish rugs, and Its chairs suited rather for big De Witte 
than for little Komura; the private offices of the Jap 
ancse and the private offices of the Russia ns—all fixed 
up in the shon space of five days. They went from the 
Navy Yard to Portsmouth, where they were received by 
Governor McLane and his staff, and by the townsmen 
and dte countrymen, and by the gaudy military who 
had nearly crippled the appropriations of the State by 
tlieir inability to subsist twenty-four hours ivithout eat¬ 
ing. 

Dc Witte knew that while he had fui! powers to 
“negotiate, conclude, and sign*’ a treaty of peace, his 
authority was Itmited by precise instniaions: “Not a 
single foot of territory, not a kopeck of indemnity.” He 
was prepared to take responsibility, but he understood, 
in view of the hatred w'hich the Czar entertained for 
him, tliat he would do so at his peril, ff he made con¬ 
cessions which were not approved by Imperial Russia, 
he appreciated that he would perhaps be mined or con- 
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demDctl by the war party, and in all probability by the 
Czar hiinsclf. 

Tliis is tlie first time in the history ot the world prob- Negoitation* 
ably that negotiations were conducted in four languages- 
The Japanese were insistent in the beginning that their 
language should be recognized, and the Russians w'eic 
equally firm in speaking their native tongue. French and 
finglish were made the official languages, and w'crc the 

common basis of discusslon- 

These were the little evidences of the deadly enmity 
which existed between the two peoples who had sent 
representatives to arrange peace. On the pan of De Witte 
and Koraura, and Rosen and Takahira, there was a 
spirit of conciliation, of deference wliich made success 
not only easier of accomphshment but actually possible. 

When the Japaaesc first arrived, they did not believe 
there Iiad been any change in the diplomacy of Russia, 

Tlicy remanbered the shilly-shallying before the w-ar, 
the prolonged discussion of every point, the inexcusable 
and tormenting delay. They thouglu: “Russia has dem¬ 
onstrated she cannot fight so from home. She bas 
internal troubles. She must make peace. If Dc Witte and 
Rosen adopt a strong attitude we will know it is a bluff. 

They will come to tlic tenns we really want. We will 
give way on certain conditions, but we will stand firm 
on the others." 

But there was no bluff about De Witte, and with the 
slircwdncss, ihe perspicacity, the clairvoyance even. 
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which are distinguishing characteristics of these won- 
derful people, and especially of the tsvo able diplomats 
who represented them, it was not long before it was 
established that Russia would go to a certain limit and 
there stick. 

As soon as he knew the extent of the Japanese condi¬ 
tions, M, dc Witte mapped out the grand lines of his 
campaign. He frankly told Komura that some of the 
demands were impossible, and he indicated that he was 
prepared tc) break off the negotiations. Such a result 
would not have suited Japan. In coming to the Con¬ 
ference, she placed herself at a disadvantage. Site knew 
she would have to reveal her terms, and If the world 
considered them unreasonable might experience a loss of 
public sympathy. Interruption of the negotiations would 
enable the Czar to attempt to bring Germany and France 
to her support on the ground that the ambitions of Japan 
tlireatencd the whole white race, and by publication of 
the terms In Russia cause the people to unite in defence 
of tliclr country. Komura suggested, therefore, that tlie 
demands be discussed in detail. When he made this sug¬ 
gestion, every one breathed a sigh of relief. The first 
difficulty had been overcome. The first demand required 
Russia’s recognition of Japan's preponderating influence 
in Korea, in brief the abandonment by Russia of all pre¬ 
tensions in that kingdom. De Witte recognized the fdt 
atcompli. He agreed to the demand, provided Japan 
recognized the independence and territorial integrity of 
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Korea, and would do notliiJig wiihoui the consent of 
the Korean Government, and take no steps which would 
deprive Russian subjects and Russian cornmcrce of the 
inost*£avorcd-nation ireatmcnL Japan wanted no restric¬ 
tions, De Witte was unyielding. He w'on. Then Dc 
Witte agreed to the evacuation of Manchuria, insisting, 
however, that it be done simultaneously, and to the 
‘‘open door” in that province, which involved the sur¬ 
render of all exclusive privileges enjoyed by his Govern- 
menL He gave up all right to Port Arthur and the Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula without a struggle. There was compara- 
ti\*cly little difficulty up to this point. In order to de¬ 
velop Russia’s intention, the Japanese had placed the 
cession of Sakhalin as the fifth of their twelve demands. 
When it was reached, De Witte said quickly and em¬ 
phatically: 

“I refuse to discuss that demand. What shall we do 
next? Shall we proceed with the other demands or sliall 
we break up?” 

There was silenoc. Outside was heard the tramp of 
the sentry. Baron Komura paused a moment in silent 
thought. 

“I thi nk it would be much better,” he answered 
suavely, “to continue the study of the points which have 
not been reached.” 

“Thai was the first time,” a Russian said to me* “that 
I believed there was a chance of peace.” 

A break on the first three punitive demands w'as 
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avoided by ihc envoys agreeing to pass theni over for 
the lime being. They were not matters of much discus¬ 
sion. De Witte declared his Government would never 
pay a kopeck, not a kopeck. It would continue the war. 
Nor would it be humiliated by surrendering slups which 
had been Interned, and by agreeing to limit its naval 
armament in the Far East, On this latter point he was 
willing to make a concession, to declare that Russia had 
no intention at this time of organizing a formidable naval 
force and stationing it in the Pacific. Coming to the 
twelfth—the fisheries demand—he consented at once. 
Before he left the conference room he said to Baron 
Romura and Minister Takahira that Russia had given 
in where it had been possible co do so. ''We have reached 
the limit of our concessions,” he added; '‘we can do no 
more,” 

The Russians swore they w'ould not give up an inch 
of Sakhalin Island. It was strategically of the greatest 
value. If Japan occupied it, die Sea of Japan and the Sea 
of Okhotsk would be closed. Egress to the Padfic would 
be absolutely under Japan’s control. They could not, 
would not, have it. Russia would fight on. When the 
winter came and the straits separating the island and 
the mainiand w'crc frozen, they could cross the ice and 
recapture it. The island had the same relation to Vla¬ 
divostok that Long Island has to New' York, If Great 
Britain were to demand Long Island, how long would 
the American people resist it? 
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That was the way the Russian mission talked. It was 
bluffing, or rather it was acting in good faith, but the 
Gt>vemment at St Petersburg was cabling it one way 
and discussing the question with the American Ambas¬ 
sador in another way. When the deadlock occurred. 
President Roosevelt, in spite of his original decUration 
that the negotiations should be conducted exclusively be- 
tween the belligerents, stepped m. He cabled to Meyer. 
Three times the Ambassador saw the Czar. He induced 
his Majesty to agree to give up half of Sakhalin. De 
Witte got the instruction and was told that this was the 
last word of Rusda. Under no circumstances would in¬ 
demnity be paid. The President cabled to Griscom, The 
American Minister at Tokio struggled with the Japanese 
Government. De Witte presented to Komura his pro¬ 
posal regarding Sakhalin. Komura regarded it as un¬ 
acceptable, but consented to cable it to Tokio. That was 
on Saturday. It was a blue day. “Only in the work of 
President Roosevelt,^’ members of both missions said, 
“is there any chance of peace.Roosevelt sent messages 
and letters to De Witte and Komura. Sunday there was 
no change in the sittiarioo. The Russians were preparing 
to leave. On Sunday night, Takahira appeared at De 
Witters apartment He bad received a message ftora, 
Tokio, saying that the telegram of Komura and himself 
regarding the Russian proposal had arrived too fate to 
permit of consideration on Saturday. He told De Witte 
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he must request postponement of the session on Mon¬ 
day, which was to be the last, until Tuesday. 

The next twenty-four hours was a time of anxious 
waiting. On Monday the rumor spread that Japan would 
make concessions. Dc Witte knew nothing of it* "I have 
a faint hope, a faint hope of peace/’' he acknowledged* 
He based the possibility, not upon his own instructions, 
but upon his belief that Japan would make concessions 
which he, not the Russian Government, might consider. 
During the night he received a message from the Em¬ 
peror, directing hun to break off negotiations should 
Japan not accept the proposal for the division of Sak¬ 
halin. M, de Witte determined—and here was a fine 
example of the boldness of the man—not to obey his 
instructions if Japan made any concession that might 
be acceptable* 

The Japanese mission, as it has been always, was stlenL 
It proposed to speak when the moment arrived—^not 
before. The meeting was arranged for 9.30 Tuesday 
morning. 

The Japanese lost no time in acting when they were 
informed that the Russian mission had arrived. Takahira 
went to the private office of l>c Witte. He rapped on the 
door* Dc Witte was bending over his desk and did not 
hear him. He rapped again, a liale louder. Still De 
Witte did not hear him. He rapped a third ti me, De 
Witte looked up and then rose. ‘^Good-morning,” said 
die Minister, "where is Baron Rosen?" Hearing the Min- 
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istcr^s voice, Rosen came into the room. ^‘1 suggest a 
private meeting,” Takalura saiti, Tlic suggestion ivas 
adopted. Then Komimt arrived, and he and Takalilra 
and Dc Witte and Rosen passed into die conference 
room, 

1 have asked all the envoys to give me the details of 
that conversation, but they refused, M\ that can be stated 
is that after a short talk, v^hilc the secretaries on both 
sides anxiously wondered and speculated as to what the 
Japanese were saying, Dc Witte re-entered his private 
office. “The fapancse yield,” he said, his face working '“TAc 
with emotion. Tears sprang to the eyes of one of the 
secretaries. De Witte said; ‘TThe secretaries wiE come * 
to the conference room. Tlic official meeting will bc^ 
at once.” He gave a few instructions, and then his sub¬ 
ordinates, almost dazed by the unexpected act of Japan, 
went to the conference chamber. 

The envoys and their subordinates look the usual 
scats. One of the participants said: “It was quite the 
ordinary routine meeting. M. dc Witte began the con¬ 
versation. ‘I have no further concessions,’ he said, ’Rus¬ 
sia will not agree to indemnity in any form. We will 
agree to divide Sakhalin Island. That is the last word of 
my sovereign.’ Baron Komura suggested that Japan 
would waive the indemnity and keep all of Sakhalin. ‘I 
can not accept any such proposal,' M, de Witte replied. 
‘Russia will cede only half of the island.’ Baron Komura 
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remained silent for almost a minute and then he said 
quietly: ‘We agree.’ ” 

That is how the peace of Portsmouth was made, li 
was a diiiouctncnt that was sensational, not in the w’ay 
in which it occurred, but in the decision whicli permitted 
it. When Dc Witte returned to the hotel for luncheon, 
he was received with enthusiastic cheers. I was among 
the dense crowd that gathered around him, eager to 
learn the conditions Japan had given. 

“It is peace,” he said, "peace!” 

“And the terms. Excellency?” 

“Japan accepts our ultimatum. We pay not a sou.” 

Later in the afternoon the Japanese envoys renu-ned 
to the hotel. There was the same crowd, die same enthu¬ 
siastic cheering. Before, it was the man who was ap¬ 
plauded, diis time it was not the men, not the country, 
but the magnanimous spirit which had caused Japan to 
forego compensation for the blood and treasure she had 
spent in vindicating what she and the world regarded 
as her )ust claims. Some say it was fear of the loss of 
public opinion of the world that forced Japan to this 
step; they are wrong. Some say it was fear of Russia; 
they, too, arc wrong. But it was true that Japan had 
reached the limit she had fixed for her military opera¬ 
tions, had established her supremacy in Korea and South- 
CTn Manchuria, acquired the Liaotung Peninsula, half 
of Sakhalin, a railroad line, and fishing rights, so neces¬ 
sary to her people. She felt that even if she occupied 
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Siberian territory, still she would be unable to extort 
indemnity from Russia, So she qukdy accepted the 
Czar’s refusal and did so in a way that deserves the 
admiration of the world. 

[In 1905, an Anglo-Japanese treaty is rigned in Lorv 
doa The Czar giants a Constitution to Russb. In a 
wreck of the Great Eastern express at Witham, many 
arc killed. A bomb explosion m Barcelona injures 160. 
A Treaty of Peace between lapan and Russia is signed 
at Portsmouth, The Victoria Falls Bridge is opened,] 
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the victoria falls bridge 

( a , d . 1905) 

George Andrew Hobsok 


T he Victoria Falls o£ the River Zambesi are sit¬ 
uated oa the boundary which divides die ad¬ 
ministrative Provinces o£ Northwestern and 
Southern Rhodesia in the territory governed by the Char¬ 
tered Company of British South Africa. They He about 
6 ** within the Tropic of Capricorn and about midway 
between the shores of the South Atlantic and Indian 

Oceans. *1 ■ 

The Falls were unknown to civilization until their 

discovery in the year 1855 by David Livingstone» and 
owing to dieir remote position and the great difficulty 
and expense of reaching them, one of the grandest spec¬ 
tacles of Nature remained almost unvisited by white 
people until well within the last decade. 

The Victoria FaUs, named by their discoverer after 
the late Queen, now possess a railway-stadon for passen¬ 
gers and goods which is situated on the main route of 
the railway projected by die founder of Rhodetia to 
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connect Cape Town with Cairo; and a bridge dose by 
the cataract carries the railway across the grand chasm 
formed by the River Zaiii!>csi. 

The rails reached the bank of the river in May, 1904, 
the distance from Cape Town on the south being 1,641 
miles, and from Beira on the east coast, 950 miles, 
Twenty years before, h took over six inonihs' trekking 
with oxen to get there from the sea. Now the distance 
is easily covered In a few days. 

The sun'ey of the ground for the bridge was made 
during the time the Boer War was raging; communica¬ 
tions southward were ait, and die construction of die 
railway was much delayed but never quite suspended, 
through military operations. In 1901, after the siege was 
raised, and Mr. Rhodes was released from Kimberley, 
he was shown at hb office in London a sketch of die 
bridge it vras then proposed to build. Although he had 
never visited the locality lie was sufficiently familiar with 
it from travellers' descriptions and engineers' surveys to 
indicate in a general way the point of crossing. He de¬ 
termined that passengers in the trains going over the 
bridge siiould have a view of the Falls; and as the site 
upon which the bridge now stands is prartically the only 
one which could fulfil this purpose, it may be said to 
have been chosen by him. The preliminary design of the 
bridge above referred to was prepared to meet Mr, 
Rhodes’s views, and it received Ids approval. 

The choice of die site was finally governed by the 
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natural foimauoD of the walls of the chasm, advantage 
being taken of the mimmum distance to be spanned, 
combined with the soundest foothold obtainable, llic 
position fixed upon is about 700 yards bdow the cataract. 

The profile of the chasm at this spot is va7 striking. 
The width at the top b approximately 650 feet, whilst 
the depth from the general level of the ground to the 
surface of the w’ater below b about 400 feet. The left or 
north bank of the river is an almost perpendicular difl, 
but the opposite bank has a shelf about half way up, and 
the whole region is composed of erupted rock, mostly 
basalt. Tlte general level of the surrounding country is 
3,000 feet above sea-level. 

The rock being very hard, the bridge was designed to 
fit the profile of the gorge with as little expenditure on 
excavation as possible; and it would haw done so, but 
for a mistake made by the surveyor in concluding tliat 
the rock on both sides was solid. The mistake was per¬ 
haps excusable, and was not discovered until the vegeta¬ 
tion which thrives m the hot sun and the spray from 
die falls had been removed, and the work of clearing 
the ground and die excavation of the rock had pro¬ 
ceeded for some time. It was then found that die shelf 
on the right bank on W'hich it was intended to rest one 
end of the principal span was covered to a considerable 
depth with dibris. By the time the error had been dis¬ 
covered, the preparation of the steelwork w'as loo far ad¬ 
vanced to permit of any alteration being made in the 
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Structure. Tlic tlLfficulty therefore to be overcome 
partly by maeasmg the depth of the concrete founda- 
tioru, and partly by lowering the level of the entire 
bridge to the extent of 21 feet; but both time and money 
w'ould have been saved had the true facts of the case 
been reoogni2ed at the beginning, the span designed 25 
feet longer, and the truss increased in depth at the ends 
by 20 feet. 

So far as the type of bridge was concerned, there was 
no difficulty in making a choice. Several kinds were con¬ 
sidered, but the nature of the situation and the purpose 
of the work made it obvious that a wo^hinged, spandfd- 
braced arch was the only one worth considering;, as it 
completely and satisfactorily answered all the require- 
ments in the case. These may be summarized as:—(i) 
Handsome appearance; (2) Ri^dity; (3) Economy; 
(4) Ease of erection, cantilever-wise, without scaffold¬ 
ing. A steel arch of this character was therefore designed 
to spnng from the rock walls of the Zambesi chasm, to 
be erected candlevcr-wise sknultancoudy from both sides. 
The best, though not the earliest, example of this type is 
the bridge: which in 1897 replaced the suspension-bridge 
and now carries the Grand Trunk Railw'ay over the 
Niagara Gorge, 

Each main girder of the Victoria Falls Bridge is a 
spandrel-braced arch standing on two hinge-pins, and is 
.similar in principle to the Niagara Falls girders; it differs 
from the latter, however, in the span, the depth, the 
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load, the roadway, and all the details of construction. 
The means adopted in erection also differed radically 
from those employed at Niagara, being simpler and 
cheaper. 

[In 1905, the Peace Treaty between Japan and Russia 
is signed by the Mikado and the Czar. The centenary 
of the Battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson is 
Celebrated. The Mikado and Admiral Togo are present 
at a great naval review in Tokio Bay. Freedom of the 
City of London is presented to General Booth at Guild¬ 
hall. King Oscar of Sweden renounces the crown of 
Norway. There Is rioting in Odessa and Warsaw. A 
massacre of Jews occurs in Russia. The Czar grants a 
Constitution to Finland. Sev'crc floods occur in Cape 
Colony, The German Socialist Congress opens In Jena. 
An International Art Congress is held in Venice. The 
International Congress on Tuberculosis meets in Paris. 
The Mikado emertains officers of the British Cliina 
Squadron. Sir Henry Irving dies. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales visit India. Balfour resigns the Prime Min¬ 
istry. A bill is passed in France for separation of Church 
and State. The Lewis and Dark Exposition closes.] 
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THE GREAT DIVORCE IN FRANCE 

(a.d. 1905) 

RictiABD Heath 


N othing more important eccksiasrically has 
occurred in Europe since the Reformation^ 
even the struggle in Italy has not been car¬ 
ried so far as this new law carries it in France. The £acts> 
moreover, have a special interest for aU countries having 
State Churches, whereas in Italy the situarion is quite 
peculiar. To begin with, the Separation has not been by 
mutual agrmneut. but the State has acted like mme 
Oriental husband, and on its own responsibility has itself 
put away the Churches. France has taken Official Re 
ligion to the door and, giving it all and more than all It 
could justly claim, has bid it begone. Thus a coimectlon 
ceases which eccept for a short period prior to the Con¬ 
cordat has lasted for Eftecn hundred years. Surely tins 
is a very great and portentous fact, occurring as it docs in 
a oouniry than which none is intellectually more influ- 
ential in Europe, and which for thirty years past has 
politically been gaining iu stability and moral inSuence. 
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The cruls which brought about the final act of divorce 
was only the occasion, the real cause being the utter in* 
oomparibility of the temper of an ultramontane Church 
with that of a State not only smcerely republican, but 
fast becoming socialistic. The new conscience in France 
and the old have now for more than a century been at 
war and the detcmiinatioa of the State no longer to 
allow the Cliurches to be part of itsdf must have taken 
place sooner or later. The longer it was delayed, the 
worse it must have been for the weaker party. 

This, it is evident, lias been the conviction of the more 
thoughtful Catholics, and may account for the fact that 
the struggle has turned more on the details than on the 
principles of Separation. One wonders whether it must 
not be really welcome to the Church, in spite of all the 
apparent opposition. For there can be no doubt that the 
articles of the Concordat were in their nature despotic. 
Napoleon treated the Roman Catholic Church as a con¬ 
queror treats a people he intends to enslave. Under cover 
of an article giving liini unqualified police authority over 
the Church, Napoleon introduced a series of regulations 
which enabled him to keep the Church under his feet. 
No papal bull or brief, or official document emanating 
from Rome, could be distributed in France without his 
permission. No papal nundo, legate, or other representa¬ 
tive of the Pope could interfere in the affairs of the 
Church in France without his authority. This it might 
have been said was only to reaffirm the old Galilean posi- 
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lion; bm it made all the difference whether that posi¬ 
tion was under the control of a Government steeped 
heart and soul in Roman Catholic ideas, or under that of 
a Government to whom those ideas were “a farrago of 
nonsense" Napoleon bound the bishops hand and foot; 
he cliose them, the Pope giving them canonical invesn- iheiiergy, 
ture. They had to lake an oath of obedience to the 
French Government, to refrain from taking part, m and 
out of France, m movements dangerous to its peace, to 
inform the Govermnent of any movements of the kind 
which might come to their knowledge, and not to travel 
abroad without its permission, even at the order of the 
Pope. The Church evidently considered it a sufficient 
set-off to this enchainment to find itself once more^ an 
established religion in cnpyrneni of a budget of religious 
worship and thus a deportment of ilic French State. It 
must have regarded the position as a vantage ground 
from which it would be able to recover ail it had lost, 
since, to obtain and keep it, it was wiUing to endure so 
many humiliations, among others to share its position 
as a religion paid by the State with the Protestant and 
Jewish Churches. 

Under Pius IX. and Leo X. it played a leading part 
in French political history, notwithstanding the Cotv 
cordat. Now comes Pius X, who in the ardor of his 
faith, or as the tool of a pany bent on a new policy, 
upsets the Concordat and drives the French Government 

to take action. 
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In resolving to feice the difficulty by completely cut- 
ring the connection with Rome, the Government has had 
with it the great majority of the Chamber of Deputies^ 
and there is every reason to believe that the country will 
approve of what has been done. Tliat the former b the 
case is seen in the voting, which at many stages of the 
Bill has averaged a majority of over one hundred, and 
the latter bye-elections, which seem very favorable to the 
parries supporting the Separation affirm. 

The Parliamentary procedure by which this important 
measure has been successfully carried out strikes a blow 
at the oligarchical method prevailing in most Parlia¬ 
ments;, by which two parties carry on the Government 
of a country to the exclusion of all who arc not connect^ 
with cither one or die other. In France this system has 
resulted m giving to the Cbnscrarives, tliough m the 
minority, the power to arrest importam progressive legis¬ 
lation. Kow by the insriturion of the ff/oc, the various 
Parlies of the Left—die Democratic Union, Radicals, 
Radical Socialists, Extreme Left, Socialists, and Inde¬ 
pendent Socialbts—have united to support tins particular 
measure, each Party being represented on the Commis* 
SJon deputed to draft the Bill and carry it through the 
Chamber. Nominated by lot in the eleven bureaus repre- 
sendng the various political Parties, the result has 
proved successful, the members of the Commission hav¬ 
ing shown singular unanimity in drawing the Bill, and 
patience and willingness to Ibtcn to every criridsm of it. 
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The reporter of the Cominissjon, M. Aristide BriAnd, 
b chiefly responsible for the measure, and it has been 
diTough Ills energy, address, wisdom, oratory and sympa- 
theiic understanding of bb various opponents dial the 
Bill has been piloted past the rocks and shoals which 
have endangered its course all through. He has had a 
devoted henchman in M. faures, the celebrated Socialist 
leader and orator, and he has been well supported by M. 
Bienvenu-Martin, the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship, and by other Socialists. Some, however, in the 
various Parties of the Left have not been so well satisfied 
that the measure is really for the best, and about half the 
numerous amendments which have blocked its progress 
liave come from them. They have imdouhtediy bad good 
reason to be dissatisfied, for as the discusrion has ad¬ 
vanced, Briand and faures have betrayed signs of wdl- 
iOldness to assuage the bitterness of the opposition of the 
Right and of the Centre by many concessions. 

The Minister of Public Worship, speaking on the Bill 
in the Chamber of Deputies, said: “After the Separation 
... the Church (Roman Catholic) will possess wealth 
to the amount of three liundred millions of francs. In 
addition to this it will have all the buildings in which it 
now carries on worship for an indefinite penod, gratui¬ 
tously, and the buildings in which its bishops and 
parochial clergy arc lodged at a low rental on short 
leases." 
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LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 

(a-d, 1905) 

Richas-d Lloyd Jones 


T he main entrance to the Lewis and Clark Ex¬ 
position is on the Missouri River. The real show 
o! 1905 is the mighty, throbbing, earnest empire 
of our proud Northwest. President Jefferson gave to 
Lewis and Clark a higher commisrion than that of 
merely piercing the great wilderness to find out how the 
conrinental waterways took their course to the Western 
Seas. The expedition that started op the Missouri River 
in hand-madc paddle craft, one hundred and 

two years ago, was born of imperial dreams. The rnani' 
moth errand was keystoned by something better than 
idle curiosity, and the ridiculously small Congressional 
subsidy of $2,500 for that vast enterprise was the greatest 
investment the United States ever made. Whosoever 
doubts it should in this Ccniennial year take the stcel- 
railcd trail, and in palace-car luxury traverse in three 
days the vast wonderland that engaged the pioneer ex¬ 
plorers for more than two long years. 
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The T ^iisiiina Purchase Act excepted, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition is the greatest expansion act spread 
upon our national records. After a century of pioneering, 
the wild nation of Indian and elk has crystallized into a 
civilization that expresses one of the greatest industrial 
conquests known in the history of the world. 

Where Lewis and Clark encountered only buffalo, 
grizzly, and hordes of savage men, mighty cities have 
been builded w’bercln arc centred industries of worlds 
wide consequence. Near Mandan, where the first hard 
winter was spent among the hostile redskins, now stands 
Bismarck, the capital city of the great bread^produdug 
commonwcaldi of North Dakota, The little raimants of 
the Mandan tribe have forgotten their fathers’ resent¬ 
ment of the white man’s invading tliree-borcd canoe, 
and the giant steam plow has erased the badger’s path. 

Through the Yellowstone Valley, the arid lands, so 
depressing to the explorers, have been subdued by the 
culture of alfalfa, the sacred grass of ancient Rome. King 
of forage plants, it has been forced by agricultural science 
to spread an emerald carpet over the level desert stretches 
where formerly only the knott)’ sagebrush grew. Supply¬ 
ing as it does the richest food for cattle, sheep, and 
horses, it has converted the desert waste into a pros¬ 
perous community that puts the good old Hoosier farms 
to a severe competitive test. Tliesc ancient desert fields 
have borne palaces and financed the making of great 
commercial cides. The same engineering and agricul- 
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tuial skill IS recUimiiig Wyoming, and will, in no far 
distant time, cast of the Rockies as well as west, make 
kind and hospitable all the deserts of the long centuries. 
Neither Lewis nor Clark, nor Jefferson himsdf, could 
guess the worth of the conquest. They only believed that 
some time It would be worth something, and the century 
has well proved the wisdom of their faitln 

The Rocky Mounta’ms at once suggested wealth, and 
Captains Lew'is and Clark, in reporting back the mighti¬ 
est obstacle on their trail, said i *'In future agps the bowels 
of these mountains wUl yield greater riches than the 
golden coast of Guinea, or even the Peruvian Sierras, 
Butte and Anaconda alone have long since vindicated 
this prophecy. 

The other great had of Captains Lewis and Clark lies 
west of the Bitter Root Range. The great tract west of 
the water divide now trisected into die States of Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, is an empire in itself. Larger 
than France and Switzerland combined, it is jniiiutciy 
greater in resources, and its scenery b superior to the 
grandeur of either the Pyrenees or the Alps. 

It k not extravagant to say that these far Northwestern 
States possess more wonderful possibilities of develop 
ment than any other group of States in our Union. Their 
metropolitan centres arc already remarkable and elo¬ 
quent exhibits of both the resources and the enterprise 
with which they are so richly endowed. Spokane, the in¬ 
dustrial capital of the Inland Empire, lying between the 
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Spol(^»c Rockies and the Cascades, is pcriiaps \vitliout a rival the 
cleanest city in the United StateSw It is a city that has 
taJastHa! physically, socially, morally, and mdustrially, 

i-tf/./fa/. by a horse thief scarcely more than twenty-five 

years ago, it is free from every trace of social vice and 
gambling. The common cxmscicnce is dedicated to hi^ 
a striking contrast to such a city as Philadelphia, 
with its Puritanic foundation and sequence of sodden 
corruption. In ten years this frontier town has developed 
* into a metropolis that should be an inspiration to the 

workers for municipal oorrections in the older cides of 
the East. Spokane has broad streets, well kepL It has no 
city canyons like Nassau and Maiden Lane. It is a city 
of middlemen and homes. The manufactories, flour 
t pilK, saw mills, and sash factories clustered about the 
powerful and sdll unharnessed falls of Spokane create a 
distributed rather than a congested wealth. It is com¬ 
monly American. Pauperism is a disgrace and not a cir¬ 
cumstance. Thrift is the slogan. The humblest cottage is 
individual and distinctive. Its grass plots and vine-grown 
walls would compose an attractive cover for any country 
lover’s magazine. Twelve thousand carloads of dressed 
lumber and more tlian a million dollars’ worth of flour 
shipped to Eastern cities last year demonstrate the po¬ 
tentiality of die infant dty. 

ScaiiU Mr In the year 2000 A. D. New York’s closest rival in the 

Pfi^iftc race will be Seattle. To-day the Pacific metrop- 

metropolif. ^ suffers by excesses. It is bewildered by its own growth 
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and lives by that indomitable dcteritiination which made 
Chicago, and was never known to fail. Its handicaps are 
philosophically accepted as its advantages. Its perpen¬ 
dicular streets arc its ornaments—'Vi^thout them the rare 
setting o£ the city would be lost. Its hills are its boast, 
Seattle has ancient Rome “beat to death,** for Seattle is 
founded on twenty hills instead of seven. Seattle is fore¬ 
handed and ready to take care of die Immigration that 
it knows must come. 

Where now go the frontier and the pioneer? No 
longer to the West. For centuries the world's emigration 
has been on latitudinal lines. Seattle is the pivot point in 
the twentieth century that has turned the pioneer north¬ 
ward and emigration on tlie longitudinal trail. The 
American frontiersman is tenday felling the trees of the 
Yukon Valley and building enduring cities at Dyea and 
Dawson. 

Puget Sound is the greatest harbor in the world, and 
no single city can ever monopolize its commerce. Xa- 
coma, doubling its population in the last hvc years, is 
scarcely less wonderful than its northward rival resting 
on twenty hills. Tacoma supplies what Seattle lacks. On 
the broad fiats stretching from the Puget waters toward 
Mount Tacoma’s base arc being built the factories and 
mills that wiU make Tacoma the substantial manufactur¬ 
ing centre of our long Pacific Coast. Tacoma as a ship¬ 
ping point can boast of the largest covered piers in the 
world, and of an available dock mileage greater than 
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dui now used by New York, (erscy City, and 
phia combined. Because Tacoma has more level land 
adjacent to tidc^watcr than any other Puget Sound p^, 
and because the lifc^supportmg and wcalth-produmg 
resources of the Pacific Coast arc nearly three limes 
greater than on the Adamic, Tacoma is destined some 
day to exceed in national hnpomnee any of the Atlantic 
seabtiard cities, New York abnc excepted. 

Portland is the one big strong Pacific city that is not 
‘*out West/* It is old, consemtive, and substantial, rest- 
ing on strong pioneer investments. It is lending money 
to-day to the very’ cities that are seeking to rob it of its 
commercial prestige. Like any good Massachnseto town, 
Pordand has libraries, art museums, and histoncal 

societies^- 

Today the Oregonian city is three times as large and 
infinitely greater In commercial importance than the old 
Maine town from which it took its name. The Govern¬ 
ment now proclaims Pordand the greatest o£^ all w heat 
shipping ports in the United States. Iderc is a town 
which alone and independent of the ^eat Empire in 
which it is centred has more than vindicated President 
Jefferson’s twenty years of impatience to expand to the 

Pordand was die ideal and logical centre for the Lewis 
and Clark commemoratioa Every American is coin- 
pcllcd to pass througli our great wonderland to reach it, 
and the fair ground itself centres in superlative scenery. 
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The towering snow peaks o£ Mounts Hood, St. Helens, Touftrmg 
and Adams, linked by the long Cascade chain, put any 
artihcial Tyrolean park to ridicule. Warships, ocean 
grey^hounds, great trans-Pacific sailing vessels, and iran^ 
continental palace trains, perpetually pa^g the exposi^ 
lion grounds, form a living transportation exhibit with 
which no other exposition has ever been able to com- 

Tlic exposition itself is small and unimportant after 

the great shows of Chicago, Buffalo, and Sl Louis. Not- 

withstanding, the Lewis and Clark Exposition l^s a dis¬ 
tinguishing individuality. The Forestry Building is a 
working exhibit of the great limber resources of the 
Northwest. Constructed of huge logs felled along the 
Columbia River, it is perhaps the most unique archi¬ 
tectural creation ever seen at a public exposiuon. 

Tlie water features, which so embellished the shows at 
Chicago, Buffalo, and St, Louis, have been enlarged upon 
at Portland, and the two hundred and twenty acres of 
Guild’s Lake will at night, by virtue of the submerged 
lamps, resemble a sea of phosphorescent water. 

The European, Oriental, Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural, Mining, and Government Buildings, as wdl as the 
State Buildings and “The Trail" (the "Pike” and "^d- 
way" of 1905), will have their full quota of attractions, 
as every exposition goer knows. But the real Lewis and 
Clark Exposition is outside die pine board fence. It is 
outside of Portland—it is more than Oregon. It is the 
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whole great Empire of the North Coast States, The 
Rockies, the Ydbwstone, the Columbb River, the Cas- 
catlcs, Abska, Puget Sound, the Yosemite, Crater Lake, 
the Pacific Coast, and the greatest industrial growrih ever 
developed in a quarter of a century make up the real 
exposition, and no American can afford to miss it. The 
btb^nd-plaster palace at Pordand is but an embellished 
terminal, a thing to create cheap rates and to induce 
every American to go and see his own. 

Oregon lias for years been afflicted with a cancer 
Lojuf known as the land conscience. It has fastened itself upon 
eofijnenrc. highest as Well as its humblest citizens. But there is 
yet good land in Oregon that has not been stolen, and 
the judicial disinfeaant which die United States Gov¬ 
ernment is now applying is fast reclaiming much of the 
land that w'as ‘^appropriated.” The patriarchal beards 
were wise enough to by claim to a good thing, Oregon 
is a great State. As an agricultural State it is as old and 
well tried as Minnesota, Kansas, or Nebraska. Tile 
Willamette River Valley is a matchless farming land. 
It was the Mecca of ambitious agriculturists before gold 
was discovered in California. The dairy products of that 
one valley alone amount to seven million dollars a year, 
and the prize beef at St. Louis last year came from there, 
It*s a country where the farm hands get “well fixed” so 
fast there is no one left to milk the cows. 

Gaos County, Oregon, is typical of the enterprise, in¬ 
dustry, and thrift of all the Northwestern States. There 
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U a county of farmers and lumbermen with one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five miles lying between it and the 
nearest railroad* and yet they erect at the Portland Fair 
a twenty'five thousand dollar building in which to ex¬ 
hibit their wares. What say you, Pike County, Indiana, 
to this? The banks of Oregon have deposits to the 
amount of $2,600 to every man* woman, and child 
within its borders, and Oregon is not the greatest of 
these States, 

The lumber industry of Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon—still in its infancy^—is the greatest in the his¬ 
tory of our country, and will be sufficient when de¬ 
veloped to supply the building timber for all the w'orld 
for centuries to come. Already Portland and the Puget 
Sound cities arc the greatest lumber-shipping centres in 
the world. In every Cascade canyon will be heard the 
burr of the buzz and the band saws. Lewis and Clark 
found our exhaustlcss timber lands. 

But the greatest industrial conquest that has followed 
the trail of Lewis and Clark is the conversion of wasting 
mountain waters to the parched lands of the deserts. 
Irrigation is King, Ten years ago it was an experiment 
To^lay it is employing more than a billion dollars, and, 
though a giant, it has just begun to grow. It is the 
Antarus of American industry, doubling in power with 
e\'cry touch to earth. The hopeless interior of Oregon 
and Washington, as well as the great stretches of Idaho, 
arc beg innin g to bloom. Wealth is being created from 
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the gr^t storchoiuies of watcr^ sunshine^ and soil. Five 
hundred thousand acres of Orcgpn^s arid land will be 
transformed to a garden this year alone. 

But the wonderland in which it all is set is the mark'd 
of largest measure. Americans go to Switzerland to see 
glaciers^ not knowing that we have greater ones right 
here at home. The largest cave in the world is found in 
Idaho, its chambers arc often as high as five to seven 
hundred feet, and thus far the overwhelming enormity 
of it has iatimidated the most daring, and only tiiirty 
miles of its underground course has been explored. Per¬ 
haps no country abroad, even Italy and Switzerland, can 
match the wonderful lakes and rivers mid mountains of 
Idaho alone. The ride from Wallace to Spokane over 
the Coeur d’Alene lake is not surpassed even by the 
environs of Lake Como. Japanese tiicmselvcs frequently 
admit that Tacoma is as majestic as their own sacred 
Fujiyama, and Mount Hood is a lofty peak rising far 
above the poet’s reach. 

But there yet remains the Valley of the Yosemite; 
Mount Shasta, the grand guardian of northern Cali¬ 
fornia, and, greatest of ail, the Yellowstone, the peerless 
wonder of the world. Writers have toured the globe to 
see it and there laid down their pens. As Kipling has 
said, “Eyes may sec, but it never can be told.” That such 
a resourceful country, abounding in such natural won¬ 
ders, should have become ours through the persistent 
faith and dogged perseverance of Meriwether Lewis and 
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William Clark a century agp, should be the source of 
greatest gradrude in every patriot’s heart, and the Ameri¬ 
can who in quest of recreadon and wisdom has been m 
Europe twice and never been to our Pacilic seaboard 
once should realize that he is a fool. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland is great 
bt^use of all it signifies. Let us not forget that a hun¬ 
dred years ago Briton and Frenchman and Spaniard 
were hammering at our gates. In our abundance and 
luxury let us recount those rugged days when Indians 
beleaguered our wooden castles and wolves pawed our 
cabin doors. It required hero stuff to build our North 
Coast Empire^ and upon an immortal four will ever rest 
that glory: Thomas Jefferson, tlic nation builder; Meri¬ 
wether Lewb and Willbm Clark, the Empire hunters, 
and the red-sklnncd girl Sacajawea, who led them to 
their conquest. In all the annals of history there is no 
story to surpass ihat of the Indian birdwoman who more 
rkan once saved the heart of that great enterprise from 
swift decay, and even denied her own papoose the long- 
saved crusts that the strength of our cobr-bearm migln 
not fade. With outstretched arm she led a hostile race 
that they might build great cities over the graves of her 
kind. But for her the turrets and towers that rose aloi^ 
the nail might to-day fiy the bunting of a foreign flag. 
She was the silent, faithfol, untiring pathfinder who led 
the Stars and Stripes up Missouri’s waters, over the great 
Rocky divide, and down the ’’Sunset River” to the great 
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father of seas that wlute children might some day sing 
the song she herself had loved long before its words were 
framed, '^My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty/’ 
She, like Columbus, believed that “one day with life and 
heart is more than time enough to find a world.” In the 
hearts of Jefferson’s brave explorers she kept that spirit 
aflam e. And So wc celebrate. 
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[In 1906, the American Society of International Law 
is organized, with Elihu Root as Presidenn Diplomatic 
relations between France and Venezuela arc severed. 
House passes the Philippine Tariff Bill. International 
conference on Moroccan affairs opens at Aigedras, 
Spain.] 
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F or nearly three months the usually sleepy little 
smuggling town of Algeciras, opposite Gibraltar, 
has been a centre of world-wide interest. On the 
invitation of the Sultan of Morocco, twelve of the powers 
in treaty relations with him bad agreed to meet his dele¬ 
gates in conference for the purpose of advising him as to 
the best means of restoring his authority throughout his 
dominions and of increasing their prosperity'- Tlic actual 
motive for such a request liad been the fear lest, as the 
British, whom the Moors had hitherto regarded as their 
friends—liad, to use their expression—^sold them to the 
French, the latter would otherwise proceed to absorb 
Morocco. The Conference had, indeed, been suggested 
by Germany, to whom Mulai Abd-el-Aziz had appealed 
in his dilemma, as the only Power which refused to 
recognize the claim of France to a prescriptive right to 
R'organize Morocco. Realizing this, France and her allies 
would only consent to representation at the Conference 
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after a distinct understaiKliiig had been arrived at with 
her neighbor as to the matters to be discussed or avoided. 
It was also felt that Tangier was not a suitable spot for 
the meetings, so the invitation of Spain to Algpciras was 
accepted. 

Thus it came about that after lengthy consideration 
the landing-place of the Moors in Spain on their three 
successive invasions became die scene of what promised 
TO decide the fate of their Empire. The modern town 
dating only from t75®> attraction, a magnifi¬ 

cent English hotel, built by the owners of tlie pictur¬ 
esque railway which connects it with the rest of Europe, 
and of the corresponding steamer service across the bay 
to Gibraltar, placing it in touch with all the world. But 
Ttiin attraction sufficed, and the Reina Cristina Hotel was 
engaged for the delegates, while the towm-hall was 
cleared and refitted for ihdr deliberations. Moreover, 
tJic town was whitewashed, the paving repaired, and 
much of the grass removed from the streets, while the 
r ail way company, which had already built an esplanade, 
linked it up with the towm by a bridge and rclaid its 
jetty. 

in addition to the accommodation at the hotel, the 
Moorish and British delegates, and the numerous suites 
of those of France and Spain, were provided with sepa¬ 
rate villas. The enormous expense of the Conference may 
be judged from the fact tliat Sir Arthur Nioolson and 
his three assistants were conddered to have **got off 
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cheap” at a rental of £ lO a day for eighty-four days and 
"find themselves,” A shipload of horses and carriages at 
£2 los. a day each pair was tnmsported from Seville 
and accommodated in the bull-ring. With these indden- 
tab must be included the heavy item of travelling ex¬ 
penses, and the volume of telegrams constantly going 
and coming. If to this outlay be added diat of the Press, 
represented at one time by over eighty correspondents, 
the total cost of the G>nfeFcncc will be seen to liave been 
enormous. Under the head of telegraphing alone some 
five millkm words at least would have to be charged, a 
large proportion going Gibraltar. The French dclc- 
^tion numbered about fourteen and the Spanisli aboui 
ten; the Moorish eight, the German six, and most of 
the others four. 

The meetings w'crc held at irregular intervals, about 
three times a week, being summoned whenever the Presi- 
dent was advised that sufficient instructions had been 
received, or rh ar the drafting committee had some docu¬ 
ment to present for consideration. Formal sessions w'erc 
held from ten to twelve in die morning, the Conference 
meeting in committee from three to iivc in die after¬ 
noon, the drafting and transbiing committees assem¬ 
bling when and where convenient to their members. 
The last named consisted of the interpreters attached to 
several of the delegations, and their task was one of the 
most arduous entailed on any present. It is no sli^t mat¬ 
ter to translate Occidental technical terms into y\rabic 
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equivalents whicli shall be intelligible to Moors unac¬ 
quainted with the ideas expressed; or to render the 
subtle phraseologj' of an Oriental doaimcnt in e^cily 
equivalent French that shall not be liable to miscoii- 

structioEL , 

For lack of precedent to the contrary, the meetings of 

ihe Conference were all lidd in camera, only the baldest 
of bald communiques being read by the secretaries In 
French and Spanish to the assembled correspondents in 
the central court of the town-ball. The proceedings being 
considered strictly private, and tlic doaiments presented 
being headed ‘Ur^s confidcmleir all further informadon 
imparted by die delegates and others present-some 
forty persons in all—was regarded as a special favor, in 
return for which special consideration w'as expected. At 
first many found information difficult to obtain, but as 
newspapers began to arrive containing statements and 
even documents telegraphed before they bad been pre¬ 
sented to the Conference, all reserve soon broke down, 
and each correspondent at once made for die man he 
found most willing to communicate the facts to him. 
The only systematized disscmimition of mformation was 
arranged by the French, who had brought wdth^ them 
the most amiable gentleman whose duty in Paris it is to 
issue similar communiques to the Press from the Quai 


d'Orsay, 

Had it been possible to shut the delegates up at Alge- 
ciras, with all wires cut, till they had arrived at a unani- 
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mous agreement subject to the ratification of their 
respective Governments, there is little doubt that a 
month would have seen the end of tiieir labors, which 
it Is quite unlikely that cither of the Powers represented 
would have ventured to upset by refusing to accept the 
result A.% it was, however, the deliberations were scri' 
ously hampered by the constant receipt of bstructions 
from the various Foreign offices, which transferred to 
them the real game, w'liilc at the so-called Conference 
the ostensible players were reduced to the condition of 
mere puppets on the board. It is true that endless powr- 
p(tr!ers took place, every conceivable alternative of each 
phase being informally discussed Oil nauicam between 
tile jaded delegates, whose real task was this unending 
talk, not the brief rimes spent in meeting. 

In the absence of results, or even of decided progress, 
lliesc pourparlers afforded unlimited scope for the busy 
journalist, as there was no scheme too wHld to liavc been 
talked over in some mood by one delegate or another, 
probably much more readable and e^tciting than any¬ 
thing which received serious consideration. Tlius, wHien 
even ilicsc lacked in the tedium of protracted negotia¬ 
tions, it was always safe to report a deadlock, touched up 
each time with some fresh pliase of gravity in the situa¬ 
tion, or enlivened by some out-and-out canard, of which 
the wires were prolific. Directly there were signs of ap¬ 
proaching action the public was let down gently by pre¬ 
monitory telegrams that tilings were calmer, or the 
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atmosphac was clearing; never o£ course shocked by 
tlie fact that all the excitement was fabricated. 

Meanwhile, in the streets and hotels of Algedras the 
same scratch crowd of diplomatists and journahsis kept 
on mcctirig and wearisomely discussing tlireadbare 
topics^ varied by an interchange or more or less huntof' 
ous local jokes regarding this or that eccentricity, or die 
latest canard from Paris or Berlin. The reading-room 
of the hotel was crowded after lunch and dinner widi 
the familiar figures, and heroic attempts were made to 
attach importance to the wcU-w'orn platitudes ex¬ 
changed. On their arrival yUgeciras had received its 
visitors with open arms and fancy prices. There had been 
a reception, a bail, a picnic, and bull-baiting, but wel¬ 
come was now wearing out; and as matters dragged on, 
and correspondents dwindled or moved into rooms, leav¬ 
ing hotels half empty, things grew dull and wearisome. 

Among the delegates there had throughout been an 
earnest and a combined desire to arrive at a settlement, 
but the optimism of most gave way at last: the Marquis 
Vlsconu-Venosta and Mr. White, representing respec¬ 
tively Italy and the United States, alone remained con¬ 
sistently optimistic. Among the journalists, however, 
most were pessimistic all along, and some frankly re¬ 
garding the whole tiling as a farce, were anxious only to 
sec the Conference break up and France and Germany 
at one another’s throats. When at one time it did seem 
likely tliat such counsels would prevail, the writer snb- 
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mlttcd ihc follovping message before despatch to dele¬ 
gates of seven of the Powers not immediately concerned 
—Austria, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Russia, Spain, and 
the Um'tcd States—by all of whom it was endorsed as 
an expression of their opinion: 

“Few realize the absolute danger to foreign life and 
property in Morocco that the failure of tlie Conference 
to solve the European problem would involve. 

“Should France persist in maintaining all her demands 
for preponderating influence, and Germany as detcr- 
minatcly continue to insbt on absolute equality for all, 
the failure of the Conference cannot be averted and for¬ 
eign interests in Morocco will be in a worse position 
than ever, 

“Is It not the duty, then, of England and Spain, as 
allies of France to do their utmost to induce her to abate 
her danands; and equally the duty of the Powers allied 
with Germany to induce her to recognize that France 
lias certain interests which give her certain rights in 
Morocco? The French Press and people cannot be aware 
w'hai they are courting in Morocco by their clamor for 
firmness on the part of their Government, to say nothing 
of the bloodshed in Europe to which it may lead.” 

[In 1906, the Algedras Conference reaches an agree¬ 
ment in June, accepted by the Sultan, whereby the ques¬ 
tion of policing the Moroccan ports by Spain and France 
is disposed of—the duration of the agreement to be for 
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five years, FalU^cs is elected President of France. Cap¬ 
ture of Quito ends Ecuador revolution. Socialist demon¬ 
strations take place in Russia. Brazilian warship Aqui- 
daban b sunk by powder mine cxplodon nc^ Rio dc 
Janeiro (aaj killed, including 3 rear admirals). Fust pas¬ 
senger train passes through the Simplon tuoncl. I/ird 
Cromer opens new railway from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. Chrbtian IX. of Denmark dies and is succeeded by 
Frederick VIIL Jewsh International Conference opens in 
Brussels to consider the state of the Jews in Russia. Earth- 
quake and tidal wave occur on coasts of Colombia and 
Ecuador. Church riots take place in France. Cyclone 
devastates Society Islands. British battleship Dread¬ 
nought, largest in the world, is launched in Ports¬ 
mouth.] 




DREADNOUGHTS 

(a.d. 1906) 

Navalis 


W HEN his Majcstj' the King latinchcd the 
Dreadnottghs, in February, 1906^ the at* 
tendon of hb subjects was irresistibly 
drawn to their first line of defence. For weeks before- 
liand the event liad hcaa. eagerly canvassed in the news¬ 
papers; nimor was busy with regard to the new levia¬ 
than; her size, her armament, her rapidity in building, 
her supposed secrets of construction attraaed and held 
popular interest. Enthusiasts prophesied, and the public 
dimly felt that the blest battleship would mark the be¬ 
ginning of a new epoch in naval history. The launching 
of the Dreadnought was hailed as a revolution in the 
art of building warships which would render the navies 
of the world obsolete. 

Our Admiralty prided itself on having been the Hrst 
to appreciate the lessons of the Russo-Japanese war^ and 
to apply in a jjfiFnrifie and practical spirit the knowledge 
supplied by the terrific naval encounter which swept the 
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Baltic fleet from the seas. If the lessons of dial memor¬ 
able carnage could be cfaiomizcd in one word, it would 
be the supreme efEcacy of heavy guns. The small guns 
(viz., all below an eight-inch calibre) had^ It wa.s siud^ 
been shown to exert but little influence during a naval 
action. It was the licavy ten-inch and twelve-inch gum 
that pulverized the Russian fleet and gave die victory to 
the Japanese. 

Ua scripttm at. The Dreadnought accordingly carries 
such an armament as ship has never carried before. In 
Jive large turrets she carries no less than ten twelve-inch 
guns, marking an advance actually of six twelve-inch 
guns on the armament of the King Edward VU,, pre- 
liously our heaviest armed battleship. The former sec¬ 
ondary batteries of six-inch guns found no place in the 
Dreadnought. The w^ar was supposed to have sealed the 
fate of smaller guns. Curiously enough, the Japanese 
themselves derived no such ideas from the teaching of 
the war. Their experience of the heavy guns in acdon 
told against,, rather than in favor of, the Dreadnought 
design. Tlicy attributed much of their success to the ac¬ 
curate and comparatively rapid Are of the secondary 
batteries of six-inch guns carried by their batdeships. 
After learning all that the war could teach them, they 
built new ships all carrying secondary batteries. It ap¬ 
pears, therefore, that Dreadnoughts armed with big guns 
only are by no means die result of v*hat war teaches. If 
the lessons of the last naval war be carefully studied, die 
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im|K»rtancc of scrandary batteries will be cinphasizcd. A 
cursory glance into the past history' of shipbuilding will 
show that the new-fashioned craze for Dreadnoughts is 
merely a recrudescence of the “heavy-gun^’ cry which 
agitated the seventies. It is the old rivalry of weight with 
mobility and speed. 

la the Napoleonic wars the 74-gun ship was found 
more serviceable than the too- or 120-gun ship» partly 
on account of being more easily handled, partly because 
the crew was sraaller and the ship could be kept at sea 
more economically. In the seventies a feeling in favor of 
“all-big-gun” ships arose. The Derastathn carrying 35- 
ton guns, the Thtindcrcr with 35 and 38, the Dread- 
nougiu with 38-ton guns were soon followed by the 
InfiexiMe (commissioned in 1881), carrying all 8l-ton 
guns in her armament. The Agamemnon and Ajax came 
nest with 38-ton guns only. The want of a secondary 
battery of smaller guns w'as now' fdt, and the Edinburgh 
and Colossus which followed carried, in addition to their 
twelve-inch 43-ton guns in turrets, a few six-indi guns, 
Next the Coliingufood, Ijcsidcs her twelve-inch guns, was 
equipped with a regular secondary battery of 6ve4nch 
guns. Tlic Hotnc, Rodney, and all die class known as the 
“Admiral” class were fitted with six-inch batteries. The 
ill-fated Victoria and the Sanspwreit carried each one ten- 
inch and a six-inch battery besides tlie no-ton guns in 
the nirrcL Tlien came Sir Wilitam White’s baideships 
of the Royal Sovereign class, all armed with poiverful 
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sk-inch batteries 'm addiiion to the four 13.5-inch guns 
which they carried in barbettes. This system prevailed 
until the King Edward class was introduced, carrying 
four twelvc'inch guns in two turrets, four 9.2'indt guns 
in four turrets, and a powerful battery of six-inch guns. 
The King Edw’ard class w*as succeeded by the Lord Nel¬ 
son and Agamemnon, but although these ships were de¬ 
signed and laid down before the Dreadnottg/tt, the latter 
was pushed forward, and was aaually completed and 
at sea before the Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, 

Now the Dreadnoughts are repeating the liistory of 
the seventies, carrying only big guns, hut they carry 
many more of tliem. The old Dreadnought carried four 
38-ton [2.5-inch guns in two turrets, hut the new Dread¬ 
nought carries ten 6o-ton 12-inch guns in five turrets, 
while the latest Dreadnought of the St, Vincent class 
w'ill carry t2-inch guns weighing 67 tous. These Dread¬ 
noughts are necessarily very large ships, displacing 
double tile tonnage displaced by the old Dreadnought, 
They have turbine engines, and can steam 21 knots as 
compared with the 18 knots of the King Edward class. 
Therefore, apart from their annament, they are much 
larger ships, and would take much more punishment; 
they arc also better protected by armor, and are voy 
much faster ships. 

The Russo-Japanese war was the occasbn, but not al¬ 
together the cause, of building Dreadnoughts. No doubt 
naval battles will have to be fought at such long ranges 
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in future tlmt big guns will show to greater advuntagp. 
This is due to the increased range of torpedoes, but the 
design of the DreudftQttght cannot be attributed to this 
cause* because the new long-range torpedoes are of later 
date than the great battleship. Probably the chief reason 
is to be found tn studying the marvelous dCTclopracni 
of naval gunna7 during the last few years. 

in the seventies and even tlK eighties, quarterly prac¬ 
tice from heavy guns was a thing to be got through as 
quickly and with as little trouble as possible. It formed 
a break in the routine of a man-of-war, and, althougli 
necessary, was regarded as somewhat of a nuisance. 
Masts and yards and sails, whilst they existed, were a 
much more popular form of exercise than was gun prac¬ 
tice, and, undoubtedly the latter gave way on every occa¬ 
sion to the former. But mast and sail drill disappeared, 
and a new type of naval officer .sprang up who saw the 
true importance of gunnery, and gave all thdr energies 
to its furtherance. By encouraging their men, and by 
instituting competitions and drill of a stimulating nature, 
tile standard of firing was soon raised beyond all ex¬ 
pectation, The quarterly firing as it used to be gave way 
to keen competitions amongst ships and Beets, and offi¬ 
cers strained every nerve to bring their ships to the front. 
The .admiralty backed up their endeavors to the utmo.si, 
promoting and rewarding officers whose ships had 
gained distinction, and shelving others whose firing was 
not up to the mark. It was soon found that drill and 
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exercise a limit, and further improvement had to 
be sought in the direction of improved appHanccs. St^ts 
were naturally first developed, telescopes being intro* 
duced, and various complicated and delicate scales de¬ 
vised to make allowance for as many as possible of the 
variations which the gunner must look for. 

The next and most important step came in die direc¬ 
tion of “fire-control," this being an elaborate and com¬ 
plicated system by which the guns of a ship arc fired 
under the control of an officer higlily trained for the 
purpose. The greater the number of guns of different 
varieties on board, the more complex became the fire- 
control, and the greater the probability of mistake. It will 
be seen at once that the way w'as paved for an armament 
of one calibre only, such as is carried by the new Dread¬ 
noughts. 

The question as to which is most likely to disable an 
enemy—limited number (say ten) of twelve-inch guns; 
or a large number of smaller guns coupled with only 
four twelve-inch guns, with, perhaps (as in the King 
Edw'ards), four 9.2-irtdi guns, assuming that fire-control 
could be used to equal advantage in both classes of ship 
—is quite an open one, on w'hich there is much diver¬ 
gence of opinioa. It is true that a six-inch gun can only 
fire a shot weighing 100 lbs., whilst a twelve-inch gun 
discharges an fi50-lb. shot; but it must not be forgotten 
that the six-inch gun will fire about eight rounds, whilst 
the twelve-inch will fire tivo rounds. Two six-inch guns 
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will therefore fire in a given time nearly as much weight 
o£ shell as one twelvc'inch» and the two six*inch guns 
can be carried for about one-seventh the weight of die 
one twdve-inch. It seems diffiailt to reject the conclu¬ 
sion that for a given w^cight a battery of fourteen six- 
inch guns^ capable of firing 11 ^00 lbs. of shell per min- 
uiCj must be more formidable than a single twelve-inch 
capable of bring only £,700 lbs, of shdl in one minute. 

But demoraiizing as a rapid Ere of six-inch shell is to 
an enemy, there can be no comparison bet'ween die de¬ 
structive force of these and that of the large shell dls- 
charged from die twdvc-inch guns. None save tliose who l^r^e 
have seen it can form an idea of the frightful haioc 
caused by an H^o-lb. shell. Imaginadon boggles at the 
plight of an enemy having twenty of these terrible 
shdls bursting on board his ship per nunutc. If every 
shot struck home there is not a battleship afloat dial 
could survive such an ordeal even for one minute. 

The right conclusion seems to be that the Dread¬ 
noughts possess a greater advantage from being able bet¬ 
ter to control their fire. Hits only count in war-time, and 
the Eicst directed fire must g^vc the victory. The Dread¬ 
noughts also carry enough twelve-inch guns to enable 
them to keep up a practically incessant fire. Eight guns 
in a broadside action, each firing two rounds a minute, 
would certainly appear incessant to an enemy if the shot 
struck home, and if the theory that ten hits arc enough 
for the ordinary ship, a Dreadnought soon ought to be 
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able to silence a King Edward. Moreover, the Dread- 
nought being sa much larger and better protected would 
probably stand much more than the suggested ten hits 
and hence derive another advantage. 

The King Edwards, Lord Nelsons, and even the Royal 
Sovereigns arc still formidable ships, and could render 
an excellent account of thetosclves. It will be many years 
before an enemy’s fleet will be composed only of Dread¬ 
noughts, and therefore our older ships will be able to 
find opponents with whom they are evenly matched. 
Between two fleets, however, of equal numbers and 
equally w'ell drilled—one of Dreadnoughts and the other 
of King Edwards—victory should declare in favor of the 
Dreadnoughts. 

[In tgofi, martial law is proclaimed in Natal, The 
Hungarian Parliament is dissolved by royal commission. 
The Mikado is invested with the Order of the Garter 
by Prince Arthur of ConnaughL The Senate passes the 
amended Pure Food Bill, The German Reichstag passes 
a bill to extend nedprocal tariff rates to the United States. 
A. Chinese mob at Nanchang massacres Enghsk mis¬ 
sionaries and burns American mission property. A mob 
at Springfield, Ohio, attacks negro quarters. Dr. Alfonso 
Moreira is elected President of Brazil. A tornado devas¬ 
tates Meridian, Miss., with a loss of $1,300,000 and 
of twenty killed. The Russian Government institutes a 
new national Parliament. Father Capon is arrested in 
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St. Petersburg. Two passenger trains collide in Adobe, 
Colorado, and twenty-two arc killed. Many perish in a 
Formosa earthquake. Avalanches in Colorado kill six¬ 
teen. A German colony in Southwest Africa is destroyed 
by the Hcreros. Text of the British Governments Edu¬ 
cation Bill is pubtislicd. Vesuvius is in eruption. ] 
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THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 

(aj>. 1906) 


Robeut Haven Schauffler 


V esuvius i$ sixteen miles away, and all the 
doors and windows arc dosed; yet a line red 
dust constantly and dims the words I 
write. Outside the baimy» bright Itaiian spring is buried 
in ashes and lava and gloom. The gay streets of Naples 
have lost all their exuberance. Even at this distance from 
the TOlcano there is little but amdetyj stolid grief, hys¬ 
teria, exhaustion, and dazed terror. But as one ap¬ 
proaches the region of the worst disaster, one under¬ 
stands why most of the fugitiv'cs w'ho swarm these streets 
are dumb, and apparently apathetic. The horror of the 
thing is too portentous, and longue and pen are seized 
by a paralysis of pity and awe. 

The Italian and EngUsli papers have been filled with 
the most fantastic, c.xtravagant, and conflicting reports, 
so that in verifying my observations I have depended 
rather on the verbal accounts of eye-witnesses. I am espe¬ 
cially indebted to the kindness of Signor Bassani, the 
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professor of geology In the University of Naples. Pro¬ 
fessor Bassani is the master of Professor Matteticcij die 
hero of the hour, who in spite of everything !ias stuck 
to his po.st in the Vesuvian Observatory during this ter¬ 
rible week. 

Up to t!ie present time over two hundred lives have 
been tost^ half a dozen towns have been partially de¬ 
stroyed, many thousands have been reduced to beggary 
in a stroke, and fair Italy has been girdled from sea to 
sea with a deep broad belt of ashes, These ashes contain 
silicates of alumina, potash, and soda, whiclt will destroy 
the oops, altlrough the bnd will regain its fertility in 
two or three years. The trees are all plastered with mud, 
which witliout a heavy rain will soon kill the leaves. And 
the grandest landmark of the most beautiful bay in the 
w*orId has been disfigured. For so much of the cone of 
Vesuvius has fallen in that it cow stands tw'o hundred 
metres below' the twin peaks of So mma, which it for¬ 
merly overtopped by one himdred metres. It is as though 
an exceedingly handsome man should be scalped and 
deprived of his front teeth. 

Vesuvius began to show unusual activity about the 
first of the year, and in February Cook’s funicuiar rail¬ 
way w^a,s broken by a Sow of lava. It was dch^tful as 
one walked along the Carracdolo on a soft February 
evening to look across the bay to the two glowing lava 
streams trickling down from the crater. We took an un¬ 
alloyed esthetic pleasure in the sight then, for the sinister 
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signiiicancc of tliat glorioiu red did not impress itself 
on us imcil the morning of Aprii 5, when a new mter 
was opened up east of the lerminal station of the funicu¬ 
lar railway and began spitting fine ashes over Naples^ 
while a great stream of lava descended, threatening 
Boscoirccasc, a litdc town of five thousand or six thou¬ 
sand inhabitants midway between Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum. 

On the following morning a .■^ond crater opened 
a!»vc the town in the path of the streatn, and then the 
dark curtain was lifted upon the first act of the drama 
proper. The lava began its final advance on the doomed 
town. By sLx o’clock on the evening of April 7 the 
stream passed between the cemetery and die oratory, and 
half of Naples w'as there to see what it would do. It was 
a brilliant spectacle, and in its comparative harmlessness 
modulated mcrdfuUy toward the grimmci acts to come. 
The inhabitants, with touching faith and simplicity, car¬ 
ried the image of St. Anna in solemn procession from 
their church to stay the advance of the lava. It was to 
them a contest betw'ccn the powers of heaven and of 
hell, and not until the first house had melted aw'ay did 
they lose their calm and almost cheerful faith that the 
good Sl Anna w'ould be as potent against the infernal 
river as is the holy Agatha, the protectress of Catania, 
w’hcn Etna rages* As a climax the great cone of Vesuvius 
fell in at 1:15 on Sunday morning, with a shock which 
created a panic in Naples itself, and a huge tree of flame 
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three time£ as high as the volcano, sliot up to li^t the 
scene. According to Professor Bassani the quantities of 
bva which had issued from the new craters had under¬ 
mined the cone and caused its collapse. The lava came 
on in a stream five metres high and from forty to three 
hundred rnetres wide. On reaching the tovvn it split and 
encircled it, entering from cltlter side. The work of dc- 
smiction was leisurely, as the stream Bowed no faster 
than seventy metres an hour. It would sullenly encircle 
a house, burn all the w'oodwork, aitd finally, by its own 
tremendous weight, push it into a crumbling heap. It 
would rush into a wdl with a sharp report and shoot a 
geyser of water tliirty metres high over die bystanders. 
With a grim irony one of the streams took its way into 
the very church of the futile Sl Anna herself, Tlie Duke 
and Duchess of Aosta, with their characteristic kindness 
and ubiquity, w'ere there bringing comfort and courage 
to the miserable contadinif who h:3 lf w-orshlped them 
with a touching devodon. After destroying abont one- 
fourth of the towm without loss of life, the streams met 
and flowed down toward the city of Torre dell’ Annun- 
^iata, WTCcking the beautiful Villa Mango, and stopping 
just outside of the cemetery to the northeast of the city. 

Few slept in Naples on that memorable night. The 
earthquake kept the terrified population in the streets. 
They rushed half dressed into the squares and fell on 
dicir knees praying and singing frantically. The city 
sw'armed witli refugees from the slopes of Vesuvius, 
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many of whom congregated in the Piazza dt Munidpio 
begging for help from the Neapolitan audioritlcs, who 
responded promptly and generously. In the villages espe¬ 
cially to the north and cast of the volcano, earthquakes 
destroyed many buildings on Sunday, and on Monday 
morning the overwhelming rain of ashes changed in 
San Giuseppe, Ottaiano, Terzigno, and Somma into a 
hail of cinders^ which mined little by little into gravel, 
ilrcn pebbles, then stones as large as goose eggs, whidi 
crashed tlirough roof and floor. Tile wretched people 
sougiit refuge in the diurches only to be buried under 
cmmbling masonry. Tlie real way to safety lay in flight, 
and great numbers escaped by holding diairs and tables 
over their heads as they toiled along the heavy roads. 

Babes were stmek from their mothers’ arms. Husbands 
were forced to leave their mutiUred wives by die road¬ 
side. Many a gallant deed was done that day. Many a 
son carried his aged parent Anchises-like from that ter¬ 
rible place. It is estimated that the loss of life in this Luts of 
region on Monday was over two hundred. In San Giu- 
seppe alone one hundred and tw'cnty were killed. 

In Naples and its environs the fall of ashes on Sunday 
night tt'as changed by the steam from the great new 
crater into a fall of heavy mud. The blue bay on Mon¬ 
day morning looked like the Ohio river, and the trees 
were plastered a hideous dark brown. 

Tn the forenoon 1 made my w^ay to Torre dell’ Annun- 
ziata w’ith great difficulty in a cab. The road w'as full of 
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fugitives who constantly implored me to turn hack, say¬ 
ing that sure death w'as just ahead. At San Giovanni I 
met a procession of boys and girls carrying a cross and 
a blackened statue of the Madonna back to the Church, 
of the Carmelites m Naples, At times the rain of ashes 
became so thick that one could breathe only with the 
greatest difficulty, and photography was almost out of 
the question. But in spite of their troubles the people 
were courteous to each other, and I heard no word of 
complaint on the wliole route. Even their usual buoy¬ 
ancy was not wholly gone, and there was always a laugh 
when any one was hit by the mud which was being 
shoveled from the housetops into the streets. The boys 
at least forgot their troubles for the inf>mcnt in mud ball 
hghts. But all at once terror reigned everywhere, for 
near the entrance to the Herculaneum excavations the 
fall of ashes abrupdy doubled its intensity, and it grew 
so dark that 1 could not see my hand Eicforc my 
face. In five minutes the light returned as suddenly as 
it had gone, and with some difficulty 1 persuaded my 
driver to go ahead. Soon we met a pitiful procession; 
the women with loosened hair, the men staggering under 
the weight of five wooden statues from a churcli in 
PorticL The women were singing hysterically and beat¬ 
ing their breasts. They reminded me of Virgil’s excitable 
Trojan bdies, crimbus pasm^ with their Lares and their 
Penates. At Torre dell' Annunziata, which was im¬ 
minently threatened by the lava, the light suddenly 
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jEailcd US again. The aslics changed to hail. Vesuvius spat, 
snarled, growled above our heads, while driver, horse, 
and I sought refuge in a palace portico where four men 
were crouching over some embers. Their faces showed Siilhrfftz 
white underneath the dirt, their teeth chattered, their 
lips trembled, and their voices were faint with fear. 

Tliey mumbled tliat this was the “day of judgment,” 

“the castigation of the Almighty,” and then whispered 
apart among themselves. Happily my driver had quick 
cars. He overheard some of their w'ords and twitched 
my sleeve, telling me In a seared voice to come quickly 
and say nothing. Then we bolted for Naples, while he 
explained that those men had been planning to disable 
us and escape In our cab from "judgment.” Nothing 
could prevail on him to take me back. 

On our return trip we cook with us as many refugees 
as possible. Ihcrc was one aged couple who liad come 
out from Naples to visit for the last time before the end 
of die world the grave of a parent at PorticL Both were 
immensely large, and feeble to the verge of collapse, but 
both had done their pious duty and w'erc now cheerfully 
ready to “let come w'hat come may." A young fellow 
from Torre del Greco climbed in and told us that he 
had lost his family in the panic, and that the thieves had 
stolen everything they possessed in the world. In hb 
opinion the thieves were w'orsc tlian the ashes and the 
lava combined. Later in the day the King and Queen 
of Italy, wth the courage characteristic of the reigning 
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house, visited Torre dell' Amiunziata for a few min- 
LUCS, bringing new heart to the inhabitants. Tlicy re¬ 
turned to Rome immediaicly, however, without visiting 
the more stricken regions. 

On Monday evening f started with my friend die 
American Vice-Consul for Ottaiano on wheels, choos¬ 
ing the northern route to awid the aslies falling south 
of the volcano. After leaving Ponticeili die road soon 
became so bad as to put q^cling out of the question. The 
ashes lay three feet deep cvcryw'hcrc. The moon was full 
in a clear sky and Iti most spectacularly the giganiic gray 
clouds which Vesuvius kept pouring forth. Almost every 
third building we saw between S, Anastasia and Otta¬ 
iano had been damaged cither by the earthquake or the 
rain of rocks. Two churches at Somma were wTccked 
and we picked our sad way over the fragments of the 
campanile which had toppled from the church of Con¬ 
stantinople Into die road. This region reminded us most 
strongly of the last days of Pompeii, for here goology 
repeated itself. There w'crc dirce strata like those which 
covered the Roman city: one of light colored ash, one 
of black ash, and one of stones. The few inhabitants 
remaining dared not enter their houses. 

We came upon diem here and there cowering over 
fires in the open, or sleeping in hastily improvised tents 
so lighdy that die slightest sound brought ^em out with 
a rush, or wandering hopelessly through the endless 
ashes. One old contadino in particular touched us to the 
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licari. We had been commiseraiing with him. ”Oh, 
weli,’* he said, “all that we pcx)r peasants can do b simply 
to die, and there is an end o£ it. But the gentleman, the 
'padrone* finds himself in a yet worse plight. Ecco '*— 
he pointed to the buried holds, “his income b cut down. 
He must retrcnciL Hb honor is touched. Ah, that is a 
tragedy, indeed!“ My friend told me that such loyalty 
to the '^padrone'* was common to Neapolitan contadinL 

At six in the morning, when wo had toiled to within 
a few miles of Ottaiano, the wind began to veer to the 
northeast and the lowering dotid of ashes and rocks 
swung slowly, menacingly toward us. We tinned in¬ 
continently and ded north. The crisb brought out our 
ingenuity, and after some practise we managed to ride 
throu^ the vineyards and grain fields by the roadside 
on the thin crust w'hich had formed toward morning 
over the ashes. It was like skating on rotten ice. We 
had to pedal hard while stooping low under the vines; 
and at the ticst we broke through about every twenty 
yards. I suppose it was the first time in hbiory that a 
wheel had seen such use. But we outdistanced the cloud 
and arrived in Naples before noon to find that a fresh 
calamity had just occurred. 

The Mcrcato di Monteolivclo on the Toledo, the larg¬ 
est market-house in Naples, had suddenly collapsed 
under the enormous weight of ashes on its roof, killing 
nine people and wounding one hundred and twenty- 
five. In consequenee the Neapolitans were highly 
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alanned for the safety of their cityt and after pocking 
the Toledo to gaze tliiough the guarded gates at the 
ruiiw they rushed away to carry their most potent images 
in procession through the stilling streets as a preventive 
of further disaster, and to work themselves into par¬ 
oxysms of anxiety for thetr churches and houses. 

TKis is the tlghch day of the eruption, and Professors 
Bassani and Matteucci declare that the red color of the 
ash now falling is a sure herald of the end and that all 
danger is past. Tlte fall, however, is growing constantly 
thicker, mure buildings are collapsing, die trams and 
trains are stopping, and the food supply is in a deplnr' 
able state. It b feared that anotlier day of ashes may have 
very serious results for the city. 

This week of terror and sadness has raised tny esii- 
nratc of the Italian character, for 1 have seen how 
superbly he can rise to an emergency. Among all the 
wretched fugitives 1 heard no word of complaint, I saw 
no cowardly act 

I In 1906, the Hunji^iri.'Ui Parliament aitd the Crown 
reach a compromise. The Anniversary of the Dcclaraiion 
(jf Greek Independence b celebrated at Athens. The 
Sixth International Postal Congress meets at Rome. The 
cclcbraiion of the Franklin bicentenary begins in Phua- 
detplua. San Frandsco b portly destroy^ by earthquake 
and fire; Congress approprlaies $1,000,000 for relief. 
Olympic trames arc inaugurated in Athens.] 
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T he earthquake sliook down iii San Francisco 
hundreds of tliousands of dollars' worth of 
walls and chimneys. But the conflagration that 
followed burned up hundreds of millions of dollars* 
worth of property. There is no cstunatiitg within hun¬ 
dreds of millions the actual damage wrouglit. Not in 
history has a rarxlcrn imperial dty been so completely 
destroyed. San Francisco is gone. Nothing remains of 
it but memories and a fringe of dwdling-houscs on its 
outskirts. Its industrial section b wiped out. Its business 
seaion is wiped out. Its stKial and residential section is 
wiped out, Tlic factories and warehouses, the greatsttjrra 
and newspaper buddings, dte hotels and the palaces of 
the nabobs, are all gone. There remains only the frin^ 
of dwclling'houscs on the outskirts of what was once 
San Francisco. 

Within an hour after the earthquake sltock the smoke 
of San Fraficisco's burning was a lurid tower visible a 
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hundred miles away. And for three days and nights thLs 
lurid tower swayed in the sky, reddening the sun, daik- 
cniiig the day, and filling the land witli smoke. 

On Wednesday morning at a quarter past five came 
the earthquake. A minute later the flames were leaping 
upward. In a dozen different quarters south of Market 
Street, in the working-class ghetto, and in the factories, 
fires stanod. There was no opposing the flame*; Tlicrc 
was no organization, no communication. All ilic cun- 
ning adjusmienis of a twentieth century city had been 
smashed by the earthc]uake, The streets were humped 
into ridges and depressions, and piled widi the deln^is 
of fallen walls. Tlic steel rails were twisted into perpen¬ 
dicular and horizontal angles. The telephone and tele¬ 
graph systems were disrupted. And the great water- 
mains had hunt. All the shrewd cemtrivances and safe¬ 
guards of man had been thrown out of gear by thirty 
seconds’ twitching of the earthcrust. 

By Wednesday afternoon, inside of twelve hours, half 
the heart of die city was gpne. At that lime I watched 
the vast conflagration from out on the bay. It was dead 
calm. Not a flicker of wind stirred. Yet from every side 
wind was pouring in upon the city. East, west, north, 
and south, strong winds were blowing upon the doomed 
dty. Tile heated air rising made an enormous suck. Thus 
did tlic fire of itself build its own colossal chimney 
througli the atmosphere. Day and night this dead calm 
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condnued, and yet, near to the Sames, the wind was 
often half a gale, so uiighty was the suck. 

The edict which prevented chaos was the follow’ing 
prodamadon fay Mayor E. E. Schmitz: 

*‘The Federal Troops, die members of the Regular 
Police Force, and all Special Police Officers have been 
authorized to rill any and all persons found engaged 
in loodng or in die commission of any otlier crime. 

*‘I have directed all the Gas and Electric Lighting 
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Companies not to turn on Gas or Electricity until 1 
order them to do so; you may therefore expect die city 
to remain in darkness for an indefinite time. 

“I rtxjucsi all citizens to remain at home from dark¬ 
ness undl daylight of every night undl order is restored. 

*'I Warn ail citizens of the danger of hre from dam¬ 
aged or destroyed chimneys, broken or leaking gas pipes 
or imurcs, or any like cause.” 


Wednesday night saw' tlie destruction of the very 
heart of die city* Dynamite was lavlsldy used, and many Dyn^mitr 
of San Francisco^s proudest structures were crumbled by 
man himself into rains, but there w-as no svidisiandiiig 
the onrush of the flames. Time and again successful 
stands were made by the fire-fighters, and every Utne 
die flames flanked around on either side, or came up 
from the rear, and turned to defeat the hard-won victory. 

An enumeration of the buildings destroyed would be 
a directory of San Francisco. An enumeration of the 
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buildings luidestroyed would be a Unc and several ad^ 
dresses. An ctiutncration of the deeds of heroism would 
stock a library and bankmpi the Carnegie medal fund. 
An enumeration of the dead—will never be made. All 
vestiges of them were destroyed by the flames. The num¬ 
ber of the victims of the earthquake will never be known. 
South of Market Street, where the loss of life was par¬ 
ticularly heavy, was the first to catch fire. 

Remarkable as it may seem, Wednesday night, while 
the whole city crashed and roared into ruin, was a quiet 
night. There were no crowds. There w^s no shouting 
and yelling. There was no hysteria, no disorder. I passed 
Wednesday night in the part of die advancing flames, 
and in all those tenibk hours 1 saw not one woman 
who wept, not one man who was excited, not one person 
who was in the slightest degree panic-stricken. 

Before the flames, throughout the night, fled tens of 
tliousands of lioinelcss ones. Some were wrapped in 
blankets, Others carried bundles of bedding and dear 
household treasures. Sometimes a whole family was bar- 
nessed to a carnage or delivery w'agon that was weighted 
down with their possessions. Baby buggies, toy wagons, 
and gocans were used as trucks, while every other per¬ 
son was dragging a trunk. Yet cverybijdy was gracious. 
The most perfect courtesy obtained. Never in all San 
Frandsco^s history were her people so kind and courte¬ 
ous as on this night of terror. 

All night these tens of tliousands fled before tlie flames. 


the SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 

Man y of thcm^ tlic poor people from the tabor ghetto, 
hat! fled all day as well. They had left their homes 
burdened with possessions. Now and again lliey light¬ 
ened up, flinging out upon the street clothing and treas^ 
ures they had dragged for miles. 

They licld on longest to tlteir trunks, and over these 
trunks many a strong roan broke his heart that night. 
The hills of San Frandsco arc steep, and up these hills, 
mile after mile, were the trunks dragged. Everywhere 
were trunks, with across them lying their exhausted 
owners, men and women. Before the march of the flames 
were flung picket lines of soldiers. And a block at a time, 
as the advanced, these pickets retreated. One of 

their tasks was to keep the trunk-pullers movmg. Tlie 
exhausted creatures, stirred on by the menace of bayonets, 
would arise and struggle up tlic steep pavements, pausing 
from weakness every five or ten feet. 

Often, after surmounting a heart-breaking hill, they 
vvould find another w-ali of flame advandng upon them 
at right angles and be compdied to change anew the 
line of their retreat. In the end, completely played out, 
after toiling for a dozen liours like giants, thousands of 
them were compelled to abandon dieir trunks. Here the 
sliopkccpcrs and soft members of the middle class were 
at a disadvantage. But the working-men dog holes in 
vacant lots and backyards and buried thdr trunks. 

At nine o’clock Wednesday e\’ening 1 w'alkcd down 
through the very heart of the city, I walked through 
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miles aod miles of magnificent buildings and towering 
skyscrapers. Here was no fire. All was in perfect order. 
Tile police patrolled the streebi. Every building had its 
watchman at the door, ^Vnd yet it was doomed, all of it. 
There was no water. The dynamite was giving out. And 
at right angles two different conflagrations were sweep¬ 
ing down upon it. 

At one oVlock in the morning I walked down through 
the same section. Everything still stood intacL There 
was no fire. And yet there was a change, A rain 
of ashes was falling. The watchmen at the doors were 
gone. The police had been withdrawn, Tlicre were no 
firemen, no fire-engines, no men fighting with dynamite. 
Tile district liad been absolutely abandoned. I stood at 
tile earner of Kearney and Market, in tlie very inner- 
most heart of San Francisco. Kearney Street was de¬ 
serted. Half a do^ten blocks away it was burning on botli 
sides. The street was a wall of flame. And against this 
wrall of fiamc, silhouetted siiarply, were two United 
States cavalrymen sitting their horses, calmly watching. 
That was all. Not another person w'as in sight In the 
intact heart of the city two troopers sat their horses and 
watched. 

Surrender w'as complete. There was no w'atcr. Tlic 
scw'crs had long since been pumped dry, 'Iliere was no 
dynamite. Another fire had broken out further uptown, 
and now from three sides conflagrations were sweeping 
down. The fourth side had been burned earlier in the 
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day. In dial direction stood the tottering walls of the 
Examiner building, the burned-out Call building, the 
smoldering ruins of die Grand Hotel, and die gutted, 
devastated, dynamited Palace Hotel. 

TIic following will illustrate ibe sweep of the flames 
and the imdjility of men tn calculate their spread. At 
eight o’clock Wednesday evening I passed through 
Union Square. It was packed with refugees. Thousands 
of them had gone to bed on the grass. Government tents 
had been set up, supper was being cooked, and the 
refugees were lining up for free meals. 

At half-past one in the morning three sides of Union 
Square were in flames. The fourth side, where stood die 
great St. Francis Hotel, was sdll holding out. An hour 
later, ignited from top and sides, the St, Francis was 
flaming heavenward. Union Square, heaped high with 
mountains of trunks, was deserted. Troops, refugees, and 
all had recreated. 

It was at Union Square that 1 saw a man offering a 
thousand dollars for a team of horses. He was in charge 
of a truck piled high with trunks from some hotel. It 
had been hauled here into what was considered safety, 
and the horses had been taken out. The flames were on 
three sides of the Square, and there were no horses. 
Also, at this time, standing beside the truck, I ur^d a 
man to seek safety in flight. He was all but hemmed in 
by several conflagrations. He was an old man and he 
was on crutclies. Said he; *To-day is my birthday. Last 
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ni^ic I was worth thirty thousand dollars, I bought 
bvc bottles of wine, some delicate hsh, and other things 
for my Irirdiday dinner, I have had no dinner, and all I 
own are these crutches.’* 

I convinced him of his danger and started him limp¬ 
ing on his way. An hour later, from a distance, 1 saw 
the mick-load of minks burning merrily in the middle 
of the strccL 

On Thursday morning, at a quarter past five, just 
twenty-four hours after the earthquake, I sat on the steps 
of a small residence on Hob Hill. With me sat Japanese, 
Italians, Chinese, and negroes—a bit of the cosmopolitan 
flotsam o£ the WTcck of the city. All about were the 
palaces of the nabob pioneers of Forty-nine. To the east 
and south, at right angles, were advancing two uiighiy 
svalls of flame. 

I went inside with the owner of the house on the steps 
o( which 1 sat. He was cool and cheerful and hospitable. 
“Yesterday morning," he said, “I was worth sht hundred 
thousand dollars. This morning this house is all t have 
left It will go in fifteen minutes." He pointed to a large 
cabinet. "That is my wife’s collection of china. This rug 
upon which we stand Is a presen l It cost fifteen hundred 
dollars. Try that piano. Listen to its tone. There arc few 
like it. There arc no horses. The flames will be here in 
liftccn minutes." 

Outside, the old Mark Hopkins residence, a palace, 
was just catching fire. The troops were falling back 
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and drh'ing ihc refugees before them. From every side 
came the roaring of flames, the aashing of walls, and 
the detonations of dynamite, 

I passed out of the house. Day was trying to daw'n 
dirough the smokc'pall. A sickly light w-as creeping over 
the face of things^ Once only the sun broke dirough the 
smoke-pall, blood-red, and sliowing quarter its usual 
size, Tlie smokc-pall itself, viewed from beneath, was a 
rose color that pulsed and fluttered with lavender shades. 
Then it turned to mauve and yellow and dun. There 
was no sun. And so dawned the second day on stricken 
San Francisco. 

An hour later I was creeping past the shattered dome 
of die City Hall. Than it there was no better exhibit of 
the destructive force of the earthquake. Most of the 
stones had been shaken from the great dome, leaving 
standing the naked framework of steel. Market Street 
was piled iiigh with the wreckage, and across the wreck¬ 
age lay the overthrown pillars of the City Hall shattered 
into short crosswise sccdoos. 

This section of the city, with the exception of the 
Mint and die Post-Office, was already a waste of smok¬ 
ing ruins. Here and there through the smoke, creeping 
warily under the shadows of tottering walls, emerged 
occasional men and women. It was like the meeting of 
tile handful of survivors after the day of the end of the 
world. 

On Mission Street lay a dozen steers, in a neat row 
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Stretching across the street, just as they had been struck 
down by the flying ruins of the earthquake* The fire had 
passed through afterward and roasted them. The human 
dead had been canied away before the fire came. Ar 
anotlier place on Mission Street I saw a milk wagon. A 
steel telegraph pole had smashed down sheer thimigh 
the driver’s seat and crushed the front wheels. The milk 
cans lay scattered around. 

AK day Thursday and all Thursday night, all day 
Friday and Friday night, the flames still raged. 

Friday night saw the flames finally conquered though 
not until Russian Hill and Telegraph Hill had been 
swept and tliree-quarters of a mile of wharves and docks 
had been licked up. 

The great stand of the fire-fighters was made Thurs¬ 
day night on Van Ness Avenue. Had they failed here, 
the comparatively few remaining houses of the city' 
would have been swepL 

Here were the magnificent residences of the second 
generation of San Francisco nabobs, and these, in a solid 
zone, were dynamited down across the path of the fire. 
Here and there die flames leaped die zone, but these 
fires were beaten oat, principally by the use of wet 
blankets and rugs. 

San Francisco, at the present time, is like die crater of 
a volcano, around which are camped tens of thousands 
of refugees. At the Presidio alone arc at least twenty 
thousand. All the surrounding cities and towns arc 
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jamnicd with the homeless ones, where they are being 
eared for by the relief committees. The refugoes were 
carried free by the railroads to any point they wished to 
go, and it is estimated that over one hundred thousand 
people have left die peninsula on which San Francisco 
sto(^. The Government has the situation in hand and 
thanks to the immediate relief given by the whole United 
States, there is not the sU^test possibility o£ a famine. 
The bankers and business men have already set about 
snaking preparations to rebuild San Francisco. 
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WHY I REVIVED THE OLYMPIC 

GAMES 

(a.o. 1906) 


Pierre De Coubertin 

1 ]-' In rcvIVtDg the Olympic Gamirs 1 iAfld incrcly 
sought to restore one of (he noblest and most iniei' 
esting of ancient institutions, I do not think 1 
should have needed excuse, for sudi an ambition would 
certainly have been both, comprehensible and legitimate 
It might, however, have been reasonably charaaerized as 
a fanciful and superfluous undertaking* There is so much 
necessary work to be done to supply die myriad needs of 
our day that we ought not to waste ourselves in unneces¬ 
sary effort. 1 have in mind a saying of the great Dr. 
Arnold about the cultivation of some rare plants. "How 
interesting,” he said, "to give oneself up to this if only 
one’s life could be twice as long as it really is I” 

But the Olympic Games arc in no way comparable to 
the cultivation of rare plants. It is my profound convic¬ 
tion that they arc one of the corner-stones of progress 
and health for the youth of our day. Certainly there 
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have been abuses, particularly in England and the United 
Slates, and it is always right to combat abuses; but this 
docs not affect the value of the fundamental principle 
underlying the practice of athletic sports—that there is 
nothing else upon which young men can employ their 
strength in their hours of recreation and liberty with 
such advantage ixjth iiioral and physicaL It h not at the 
inomcJTl when the whole civilized world from Peters¬ 
burg to Madrid and from Tokio to Punta Arenas is 
adopting j\nglo-Saj£on ideas on this point that Anglo- 
Saxons themselves are likely to renounce them. 

Well, then, the athletic life of modem youth demands 
the revival of the Olympic Games; and in that convic¬ 
tion I called for their revival, thinking not merely of 
France or England, Greece or Italy, but of humanity in 
gencrak Bur, 1 may be asked wbat difference do you 
make between the Olympic Games and wliat arc now-a- 
days called world-championsliips? Were the games of 
antiquity anj'thing else ilian our competitions for world 
championships, on their (wn lines, and taking into ac¬ 
count the then meaning of the word “world”? I do not 
deny that, and I agree that world-championships do 
form part of the Olympic Games; nevertheless the 
Olympic Games arc “something else” as well, and it is 
just this “something else" that matters, as it is not to be 
found in any other variety of athletic competition. 

For centuries athleticism, its home in Olympia, rc- 
mained pure and magnificent. There States and cities 
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met in the persons of their young men, who, imbued 
with a sense of die moral grandeur of die Games, went 
to them in a spirit of almost religious reverence. Around 
them were assembled men. of letters and of the arts, 
ready to celebrate the victories of their cnerg)' and 
muscle^ and these incomparable spectacles were also the 
delight of die populace. No doubt low ambitions and 
mean passions were present; there is no human assembly 
without diem, no human institution which they do not 
infest. But despite them the whole result was something 
grandiose and strong which dominated Hellenic ciiiil- 
i/ation, influencing happily and gloriously the youth of 
the country and through them the entire nation, 

Such were the Olympic Games of ancient times; such 
ought to be those of our own day. 1 perceived dearly the 
danger run by athleticism in an atmosphere of advertise¬ 
ment and bluff, such as our modern atmosphere is apt 
to be in a society where eflon is generally applied to 
the truest for material gain, where consequendy athletic 
sports arc likely to be commercially exploited by the 
organizers of public exhibitions. 1 saw the necessity for 
re-establishing die Olympic Games as a supreme conse¬ 
cration of the cull of adiletlcs practised in the purest 
spirit of true sport, proudly, joyfully, and loyally. But 
to reach a realization of the idea many stages had to 
be travelled, and naturally this look. time. First of all 
die new games muse be exclusively modern in form; to 
revive chariot-races, for instance, would only have been 
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(o iDStiiutc a liippodfonie devoid of interest for the m^ss 
o£ young men, and to make mere actors of the partict' 
pants; while, as modern sports are verj^ numerous, sm 
overloaded programme would result. Secondly, the itew 
Games must be iniernaiionai; that is to say the competi¬ 
tors must be tlic best representatives nf civilized nations. 
In ancient times liicy were already international in the 
sense that there was as much difference: between the citi¬ 
zens of the various cities of Greece, Italy, and Egypt as 
there could be iiow^ between an Englishman, a Spaniard, 
and an Italian. These cities readily went to war with one 
another, and even in times of peace their rivalries were 
acute. But in our days despite the rapidity and number 
of means of transport, it is not easy to bring togetiicr 
periodically representatives of all countries, because of 
the difHculties they encounter in leaving their daily occu¬ 
pations, and in Ending, either wholly or in part, the 
necessary contingent expenses. 

It was done, however, in iSgfi, 190a, and 1904, not 
to speak of the Athenian series of games inaugurated in 
1906. Anyone who studies the ancient Games will per¬ 
ceive that their deep significance was due to two prin¬ 
cipal elements: beauty and reverence. If the modern 
Games are to exerdse the influence I desire for them they 
must in their turn show beauty and inspire rcvacncc— 
a beauty and a reverence infinitely surpassing anything 
liitherto realized in the most important athletic contests 
of our day. The grandeur and dignity of processions and 
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attitudes, the impressive splendor o£ ceremonies, the con¬ 
currence of all the arts, popular emotion and generous 
sentiment, must in all sorts collaborate together. This 
cannot be achieved by a single Olympiad, nor even by 
three or four; it will need ai least a quarter of a century. 
But, then, when one aspires to create or re-create institu¬ 
tions of this magnitude, the 6rst condition is not to be 
in a hurry. 

Here again, moreover, we must be resolutely modern. 
Let us have no clumsy and tactless restitutions. But it 
is possible to draw inspiration from the past without 
copying it. To take one example from many: at Olympia 
the competitors—^artd it was certainly not one of the 
least impressive episodes of the Games—assembled be¬ 
fore the statue of Jupiter and toot solemn oath that they 
would compete fairly and loyally, swearing also that 
they were without reproach and worthy to meet their 
adversaries. Jupiter is no more, and we Iiavc lost faith 
in Starnes. But 1 imagine the athletes of the future tak¬ 
ing oath before the Games each upon the flag of his own 
country, and in presence of the flags of other lands affirm¬ 
ing solemnly tliat they have always been loyal and 
honorable in sport, atid that it is in a spirit of loyalty 
and honor they approach the Olympic contests. Would 
not this provide a scene of thgnified beauty fit to in¬ 
spire actors and spectators alike with the most noble and 
generous emotions? And similarly, if for vulgar choruses 
and bands performing selections from operettas we were 
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to substitute an Interpretation by great massed choirs of 
masterpieces by a Handel or a Gluck, should we not be 
confirming in the complctcst imnncx tlie marriage of 
Arts and Sports—that is to say of musoilar strength and 
creative imagination, those two poles of human life? 

In this order of ideals ail is yet to be done; but much 
is prepared in the path of progress. The International 
Olympic Committee, in summoning in 1906 a confer¬ 
ence which met at the Comedic Fran^aise in Paris, and 
discussed the best means for henceforward drawing to¬ 
gether Sports, Arts, and Letters, gave the signal for a 
movement of high importance in this liite. Henceforth 
the scattered efforts of artists can be directed toward 
a definite atm. Sculptors and musicians have already 
grasped the possibility of seeking new inspiration in 
athleticism. At this moment all Brussels is admiring the 
splendid group “Ijitteurs h ChctfalT from the chisel of 
the great Belgian sculptor, Jacques dc Lakung; Paris 
has been hearing with emotion Augusta Holmes s line 
oratorio, entitled “Ltidus pro Patria"; and the cars of 
Athenians sdll ring with die harmonies of the ‘'Olympic 
Hymn’* composed by the Greek musician. Samara- 
Architects have meanwhile, although it is true but 
timidly, attempted to evolve plans for gymnasiuras 
modelled on antique ideals. When he died, Bartholdi, 
the cclthratcd sculptor, left the Iniernational Olympic 
Committee the designs for a “Monument des Sports, 
which should be one of die finest w'orks of art that the 
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world has seen. On anoduir side, dramatic art is by 
degrees accustoming itself once more to the open air, 
and in many different countries performances recalling 
the theatre of aimquity take place. Finally, in Switzer¬ 
land the well-known musician Jaqucs-Dal croze is striv¬ 
ing with admirable zeal to reform chorcgrapliic art, de¬ 
graded as it has been by the ^’ulga^ty and stupidity of 
OUT modern dances. 

Thus on all sides individual efforts are ready to con¬ 
verge toward an ideal of general harmony- The arts are 
drawing together j sound, Une^ color* and form seem to 
be preparing to associate once more in movement, which 
is living beauty, and thus to consdmte the spectacular 
element of the modern Olympiad. With their aid may 
be framed a vvorthy setting for the Games a setting in 
which shall move athletes well prepared to asdst in the 
great festival and conscious of the glory it confers on tlicm. 

[lu 1906, the remains of John Paul Jones are interred 
in Annapolis. A tornado nearly destroys BcUesaie, Tex. 
Ellen Terry celebrates her jubilee In London. There is 
3JJ Inicrnational Exhibition in Milan. Labor demonstra¬ 
tions occur in London and Paris. President Roosevelt 
attacks the Standard Oil Company* An accident on 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Clover Creek Junction kills 
ten. A bomb thrown at the Governor-General of Mos¬ 
cow. The Governor-General of Kieff assassinated. The 
First Russian Duma meets in St, Petersburg.] 
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THE FIRST RUSSIAN PARLIA¬ 
MENT’ 

(a.d, 1906) 


A. S. Rappotout 


F or a momeni it seemed as if the Duma would 
nevcf assemble, as if the plan had been aban¬ 
doned. When will the Duma be convened? was When tpiU 
the question- Soon—later—some day never were the 
answ ers given. But no, the reactionary part)' was too wise 
for that. We must combat Liberalism and Democraq^ 
with their own weapons. 

Let the reader now follow me mto the midst of the 
historical assembly, cast a glance at tlic motley crowd, 
and gage the atmosphere of the Tauridc Palace. He will 
soon find that there i$ a storm in the air, that he is 
treading on mines, into which the enany b only too 
ready to throw the fatal spark. 

In the first instance, the Duma can have no deep 
nor far-reaching influence, as it can hardly be called a 

•Thb aniclc, wrinen ai the lime of aHcmUirtfi the first Riisiian 
Duioa. dcKfibc* the conditEoiw existing at that time. 
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iru!y representative national assembly impersonating die 
will of the people, lilt: workmen have practically no 
deputies in the Taurldc l^alace. On the one hand the 
majority of workmen and artisans, who arc recruited 
from among die peasant class., but who work in towns 
and dries during a certain period of the year, were de¬ 
prived of the privilege of voting, and took no part in 
the elections. As workmen, living in the towns, they 
had forfeited their rights to lote with the peasants, while 
on account of thdr mere temporary sojourn in the towns 
they were not recognized as tow*nsmcn, and were dius 
unable to vote with the latter. Those, on the other hand, 
who were admitted to vote liad to pass through the 
three-story system, the triple crucible, so that their votes 
never reached the Ehima. Many, again, were either too 
frightened to record their votes or were simply prevented 
by the Government from doing so. As regards these, one 
need only think of the numerous arrests that accom¬ 
panied the Duma elccrions. Oi'cr 80,000 voters were fill¬ 
ing the various State prisons, while the people were elect¬ 
ing their representatives for the National Assembly. 
Wherever a candidate was nominated for clectiou by 
the workmen, he was speedily arrested under aime pre¬ 
text or other. In many eases the electors, in a spirit of 
bitter irony, nominated some invalid or cripple, some 
lame or blind harmless individual whom, they said, the 
Government w'ould mercifully spare. 

Many provinces, it must further be borne in mind, 
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have sent no fcprcscntatives as yet. The elections have Provtntet 
not yet taken place. And when the newly elected metn- 
bers arrive some day on the banks of the Neva, who 
knows whether they will not find the gates of the Tau- 
rldc Palace locked or Cossacks barring their way, shout¬ 
ing: '‘Ttc Kooda?" (Whither art thou going?) Thus 
Siberia and the Caucasus, with a population of more 
than twenty millions, have no represcniauves in the 
Duma. The two provinces, with such important centres 
as Baku and Tiflls, are still in a state of siege and martial 
law*. It was a very w'isc precaution on tlic part of the 
Government to prevent Siberia and the Caucasus from 
sending delegates to the Duma. Siberia, where thou¬ 
sands and thousands of cidles, intellectuals, and revolu¬ 
tionaries are dw'elling, b too much imbued with the 
spirit of liberalism and hostility to the existing order of 
things to be misted. The representatives, arriving horn 
die snow-covered wastes of Siberia, would bring the 
glacial air of sufiering and the fiery spirit of vengeance 
into the midst of the Duma. There is, also, no one, for 
die present, to represent the interests of Armenians and 
other hostile tribes in the Russian Parliameni, As far as ^ 

the peasants are concerned, they can hardly be said to ” 
have been elecung their members quite freely and in full 
cognizance of facts. They w'cre compelled by the Zcmsk\ 
nafdifflrtifis to vote separately, while all orators attempt¬ 
ing lo explain matters to die ignorant were 

quickly silenced. In many of the southwestern provinces 
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Jews, arrimg in the villages during the elections, were, 
without any further Inquiry, immediately expelled. 
Their mere presence became dangerous, since a con¬ 
versation with them might enlighten die peasant, who 
at all costs had to be kept in the dark, 1 will not dwell 
on the gagging of the press and other restriedve meas¬ 
ures. The following figures will, however, give some 
idea of the rigorous manner in which the restrictions 
were systematically carried out. During the short period 
of one month, from December 25, 1905, to January 25, 
1906, seventy-eight Journals were suspended in seventeen 
towns, and fifty-eight editors arrested, A state of riegc 
w'as proclaimed in sixty-two localities and that of extraor¬ 
dinary police supervision in Eony-one others. [Russian 
Correspondence, No, 17, February 17, 1906.] The 
Duma, one must therefore admit, will have no right to 
speak in the name of the people, as its authority is not 
and will not be recognized by a considerable portion of 
the nation. 

From the gctierai aspect of the Duma I will now pass 
to its constituent elements and to the various social 
groups that form the present ^Vssembly in the Tauridc 
Palace, 

Tlie first and foremost, by far the most important, 
compact group in the Duma is that of the Constitutional 
Democrats, numbering about aoo members. It is from 
among the Constitudonal Democrats dial the President 
and the bureau were dcctcd, A dose analysis, however, 
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of the incmbcTs bdoaging ro iMs party will easily con¬ 
vince the observer that even were they animated by the 
best wislics to act unanimously k will be impossible for 
them to do so. Tliey have very few interests in common, 
they belong to different worlds, to difierent classes of 
society^ they uphold quite different traditions, and arc 
far from being animated by the same aspirations or from 
cherishing the same ideals. Their Weitanschammg, their 
views, will soon have to be put to the lest, and a dash, 
or fatal conflict, is inevitable, Tlic left wing of this group 
consists of the stxallcd int^Uigenzia, lawyers, physicians, 
icadicrs, and students. Most of them arc radicals, revolu¬ 
tionaries inclined to Nihilism, dreaming of a republican 
sovemment. Most of tlicm are the members of the 
Union of Unions. They were the minor Zemstvo-w'ork- 
crs. Their personal interests are centred in die towns, 
they have no land, and arc consequently likely to be 
intTansigeant on the agrarian question. Side by ,dde with 
tlicm—for the present at least—sit the progressive, lib¬ 
eral landowners, members of the nobility. They form 
the right wing of the Constitutional Dcrnocratic party. 

Education, tradition, surroundings, miUeti, and en¬ 
vironment have tended to produce a different trend of 
thought in them, more moderate, more conservative, 
liian that of their co-partisans. They arc tnosdy mo- 
narchically inclined. Their interests are almost entirely 
rural, their very existence is closely connected w'lth the 
land question. Yonder, again, is the group of peasants, 
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of long-bcarticd and shaggy muzhi^t. They are all in¬ 
spired by die same desire, and cherish, the same ideals; 
they will act uiianitnously, one would think. I doubt it, 
however. They, too, belong to different schools. Some 
of them have suffered terribly, in person and property, 
from the Government; they remember the lashes, the 
nagai^as, the cruelty of tshlnopniiif and bureaucrats, of 
police and of Cossacks. Theirs is not the gospel of love, 
hut that of hale. It is the gospel of hate and destruction 
v.'hich they svill preach; hate apinst the oppressors, de¬ 
struction of die existing order of things. “Deliver us 
from the rule of the Cossacks and of the police," is the 
sole mandate many of these deputies have received from 
ilieir electors. Abolition of the present regime —tabula 
rasa —^is their sole program; and, in the drcumsiances. 
it is, perhaps, the wisest program, t€x>. 

[V^ice-Admiral Kummah assassinated in St. Peters¬ 
burg. General StoesscI court-martialed for surrender at 
Port Arthur, Forest fires in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Inauguration of the Simplon Tunnel. W. H. Smart, 
American Consul at Batoum, Russia, assassinated. In¬ 
surrection against Japan breaks out in Korea, Revolu¬ 
tionists invade Guatemala. King Alfonso of Spain mar¬ 
ries Princess Ena of Battenberg, and bomb thrown at 
the wedding kills many people. The Lusitania is 
launched, The Evangelical Alliance celebrates its Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee in London. The British win a victory over 
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the Zulus. Cobbler Marakesh of Morocco, murderer of 
^6 women is walled up alive. Tlic Wellman Arctic ex* Afcth 
pcdiiion sails from Antwerp. President Sakay, Ladronc 
leader in the PbilippincSj surrenders. 1 








HAAKON VIK, KTNC; OF NORWAY 

(a*d. iyo6) 


Hrolf Wtsbv 

O sCE more the ancient throne of NorA’ay in the 
Dronthein: Cathedra^ vacant for more than 
five hundred ycars» will hold a sovereign. 
Prince Charles of Denmark has accepted die Stordiing’s 
proffer of the crown, and the coronation will take place, 
probably on New Year’s Day, 1906. 

Who is this man Cliarlcs, what can he do, and why 
was he chosen by a parliament which has always shown 
republican tendencies? 

Prince Cliarlcs js a young man of thiny-tlirec sum^ 
mers, of gentlemanly appearance, in excellent health, 
and of a icry easy-going, liberal mm of mind. He is 
by nature well fitted to rule over the smbborn Norse¬ 
men, who do not mind the harness so long as they don’t 
fed the whip. The very thing that is going to make 
Charles popular in Norway before he shows his face 
there, is the fact that he, as a typical "sailor prince ” is 
considered a proper and natural connecting link bc- 
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tween the old Viking spirit of feudal Norway and iicr 
present-day peaceful love of the sea. Another circum¬ 
stance in favor of Charles is that he understands the lan¬ 
guage of the Norwegian people, and their traditions and 
history are part of those of his own country, Denmark, 
under the dominion of which Norway remained for four 
centuries. 

Charles is the second son of the Crown Prince ol Den¬ 
mark, whom he strongly resembles and this also counts 
in his favor, for the Crown Prince is a scion of the House 
of Sonderburg-Glucksburg, whereas the Crown Prin¬ 
cess is a daughter of the Bernadotte, King Carl XV, of 
Swfcden—and the Bernadettes were never popular in 
Norw^ay. 

Charles married, about a decade ago, the second and 
favorite daughter of the King of England, the Princess 
Maud Alexandra, with whom he fell in love at the 
Danish court. Tlirough this niarriage he brings i-vith 
him to the Norse people a practical guarantee that the 
enormous Norwegian coast line will never lack the pro¬ 
tection of the British fleet in time of trouble. Strategically 
■ considered, Cliarlcs Is a very important acquisition for 
Norway. Diplomatically his family relationship with for¬ 
eign couns is a political asset by which Norvt-ay b des¬ 
tined to benefit in more ways than one. Here is the fam¬ 
ily roster of Prince Charles, the future King Haakon 
VII. of Norway : 
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Father and Mother.—Crown Prince and Crown Prin¬ 
cess o£ Denmark, 

Grandfather.—^King Chrisuan of Denmark, 

Uncles,—King of England, King of Greece, Duke of 
Cumberland, Prince Walderoar of Denmark, 

Aunts.—Queen Mother of England, Empress-Dow¬ 
ager of Russia, Queen of Greece, Princess Marie 
d’Orleans. 

Cousins.—Czar of Russia, Prince of Wales, Prince 
George of Greece, Prince Aage of Den [nark. 

Brothers-in-Law.—Prince Frederick of Schaumburg- 
Lippe (Germany), Prince Charles of Sw'cdcn. 

Brothers and Sisters.—Prince Christian of E>cn* 
mark, heir-apparent; the Princes Harald and Gustav of 
Denmark; the Princesses Ingeborg, Thyra, and Dag- 
mar. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the first child in the TheKing’t 
family of the Danish Crown Prince and the first child 
in King Edward’s family to wear the sceptre as Sov¬ 
ereign, is a second and not a first child, and both owe 
their success to the same fortunate accident—namely, 

Norway’s breach w'ith Sweden, 

The official titles of King and Queen will be as fol¬ 
low's in Norwegian: 

Kong Haakon den Syvende af Norge (King Haakon 
the Seventh of Norway.) 

Dronning Maud af Norge og Prinsessc af Storbrit- 
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tanlcn og Irland (Queen ^lauJ of Norway and Princess 
of C}rcat Britain and Ireland). 

Charles loses hb bapminal name and tus hereditary 
title as a Prince of Dciuiiark^ whereas Maud retains both 
and gets a queensbip in the bargain. This Is the dfect of 
an old Court ordinance in Englaiid» which prescribes 
drat a princess of Great Britain and Ireland m roarrying 
shall have the right to append this most envied of all 
English feminine tides to whatever name or title die 
may receive by niarriage. 

The Queen-to-be of Norway is a pretty^ stately ^r! 
who seems to be quite devoted to her husband, though 
it was said before her marriage that she was In love with 
a British noble who did not rank high enough to marry 
her. She has been reared almost exclusively in the at¬ 
mosphere of Court life, and takes only a perfunctory 
interest in the oiit-d<x)r life, whidi her husband has made 
his by preference. Very likely the fresh breezes of Nor¬ 
way will have a salubrious effect on Princess Maud. The 
couple have a two-year old son, Alexander, who will be 
the Crown Prince of Norway, and who as King will 
probably wear the title of Harald IV., as the Haralds 
and Haakons, it has been decided, will hereafter alter¬ 
nate on Norway's Court roster. 

[In 1906, President Amador of Panama is re-elected. 
Harry K. Thaw shoots Stanford White in Madison 
Square Roof Garden. Congress passes railroad rate regu- 
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ladon, meal impcction, pure focKi, and Lake Eric and 
Ohio River ship canal franchise acts. English boat train 
is derailed at Salisbury (27 Americans killed). The 
French Partiamenc vindicates Alfred Dreyfus to the 
army and a duel follows. Honduras declares war against 
Guatemala. Earthquake shocks occur in the Rio Grande 
Valley. Gen, Stocssel is condemned to death. A Central 
American Peace Treaty is signed on the O. S, Cruiser 
Marblehead^ Czar dissolves the Duma and proclaims Czvrdii- 
martlal law in St. Petersburg, There is a disastrous fire 
in Leeds, England. Stolypin becomes Russian premier. 
Pan-American Conference convenes in Rio Janeiro,] 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 

( a . d * 190^) 

Fergus Crane 


I T would seem that for Latiu America to attain 

greatness h would be necessary for her to develop Ijitin 
in all her nations that degree of commcrdal itonor 
which the great powers of the world to-day are disposed 
to exact—a condition to which some of the republics 
south of the Caribbean Sea have attained in full measure 
and toward which several of the others arc aspiring wltli 
the active support of their business peoples. 

Financial reorganization, Including plans for refund¬ 
ing the public debt, and some reasonable degree of cer¬ 
tainty drat the future will not witness a rcpedtioii of the 
era of profiigate bond issues by conscienceless dictators 
whose private purse absorbed the bulk of the proceeds 
of such issues through contracts, syndicates and nepj- 
tism, must come in the case of more than one republic 
to the south of us before the Washington Government 
may be freed of anxiety over die peril of imbroglios be¬ 
tween European nations on the one hand and Western 
republics on the other. 
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Another means by which Latin /Vmcrica has fjecomc 
enmeshed in debt lies in the operations of exploiting 
syndicates of foreign industrial companies^ W'hich liavc 
usually acquired their first equities in the form of un* 
usually broad concessions obtained from dictators, 
whose affection for tlielr native shores did not suffice to 
make them safeguard tltc interests of the posterity of 
their fellow-countrymen. In more than a few instances 
there has been some reason to suspect that foreign pro¬ 
moters of the natural resources of Latin America have 
followed what might be described as the line of least re¬ 
sistance, and in so doing have dealt with political inter¬ 
ests which failed of patriotic indorsemenL Such creditors, 
whose course has been scrupulously just, should not be 
classed with financial adventurers tit the eyes of the 
stable business communities of the nations which at¬ 
tracted their Investments. 

That South .■'\rnerican finance is beginning to interest 
this country largely is one of the notes of the day. Wall 
Street financiers are, many of them, hoping that tiie 
Washington Government will prove successful in its 
amendment of the Monroe Doctrine. Frank A. Vandcf- 
lip, vice-president of the Nationai City Bank of New 
York, In an article published in die New York Times, 
said: 

"The Germans and the English have the lead in South 
American national finance, but with the growing dis¬ 
position of our investing public to become interested in 
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governmoit Issues, and wiib die clearer understanding 
uf die responsibilities which must follow our declaration 
of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, there seems 
to be every reason to anticipate that we shall rapidly lake 
a position of importance In connection with die finan¬ 
cial administration of several South American countries.” 

The Rio conference will be the third congress of 
American republics in which the United States have 
taken part. The first of these was die conference over 
which James G. Bblnc presided at Washington in the 
winter of j 889-90. The second was held at Mexico City 
in 1901 and was attended by Seaeiary Hay, A semimen- 
tal point lies in the fact that die first of these three con¬ 
gresses was held at the capital seal of .rVoglo-Saxon in¬ 
stitutions on this condncEit and the second in the Span- 
idi-American capital of Porfirlo Diax, while the third 
will assemble in the chief city of Portuguese traditions 
and civilization in this hemisphere, thus paying alternate 
tribute to die three dominant influences in the new 
world. 

There was a much earlier Pan-Aincrican Congress, 
however. During the presidency of Jolin Quincy Adams, 
Mexico, Central America and Columbia (then New Gra¬ 
nada) invited the United States to send delegates to an 
international conference of American republics to be 
held at Panama. The United States Senate debated until 
March before confirming the nominations by President 
Adams of Richard C. Anderson of Kentucky and fohn 
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Sergeant of Pennsylvania as “envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary to the assembly of American 
nations at Panama.” One of the envoys died cn route to 
Panama^ and die other arrived there after the adjourn¬ 
ment of the congress. 

Reiterating die Monroe Dtx: trine, die Pan-American 
dictum of the preceding administration. President 
Adams in sending the nominadons of the Panama 
envoys to the Senate liad this to say regarding the feebler 
republics of this hemisphere; 

"Wc have laid the foundation of our future inter¬ 
course with them in die broadest principles of reciprocity 
and the most cordial feelings of fraternal friendships. To 
extend diose principles to all our commercial reladons 
with dtem and to tiand down that friendship to future 
ages is congenial to the highest policy of the Union, as 
it will be to that of all diose nations and their posterity.” 

On October 2, 1889, representalives of all the inde¬ 
pendent nations of Nordic Central, and South America 
and the Republic of Haiti assembled in Washington, 
lliis congress wa.s the result of an invitation sent by 
Seactary Blaine to these countries to discuss dterr inter¬ 
continental interests and, pritnarily, to promote commer¬ 
cial intercourse. Tlic effectiveness of the regulations and 
the good will of die congress arc reflected in commercial 
statistics. In 1890 the volume of our annual exports to 
other American republics aggregated $60,000,000, while 
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last year our exports to tticsc countries reached $200,- 
000 , 000 , 

The chief tangible work of the Washington confer¬ 
ence was the cstabllslimeni of ‘The Inicmadonal Union 
of American Rcpui>Ucs for the Prompt Collection and 
Distribution of Commercial Information,” Under the 
supervision of our Department of State and in connec¬ 
tion with tills international union, die Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Republics was organized at Washington^ in order to 
issue bulletins from time to time, containing information 
useful to producers, manufacturers and merchants inter¬ 
ested In the development of New World commerce, in¬ 
cluding customs tariffs, official circulars, international 
tieatles and conventions, local regulations as to com¬ 
merce and navigation, and wherever praciicahie, statis¬ 
tics as to the resources, products, and commerce of 
/Vmcrican republics. 

Other projects outlined at the Wasliington conference, 
which continued in session until April 19, 1890, com- 
prised a continental plan of arbitration eliminating wars 
of conquest, the formulation of a body of American 
international law, the recomnicndation of arbitration for 
die sctdcmeni of disputes between American republics 
and the nations of Europe, an outline itf the proposal Co 
build an intercontinental railway, which has since en¬ 
listed the approval of Andrew Carnegie and Henry G. 
Davis, a plan to subsidize Atlantic and Pacific steamship 
lines between North and South America, the elaboration 
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of reciprocal trade agreement and a plea for uniforraiiy 
in customs and sanitarjr regulations. 

John Hay represented the United States at the Mexico 
City congress of 1901, which accomplished seemingly 
tar less than its Washington predecessor. Three achieve¬ 
ments, however, marked die sessions o£ this assembly. 
The nations agreed much more fully upon the condi¬ 
tions designed to govern the construction and operation 
of the proposed intercontinental railway. A resolution 
was adopted, calling for .1 i^n-American conference 
once every five years. Thirdly, and this was, perhaps, 
more important than ilic provision for future congresses 
at regular intervals, a treaty for the arbitration of all 
pecuniary claims. 

When the delegates assemble in Rio faneiro shortly, 
many detailed problems await their discussion, besides 
the Roosevelt and Root development of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, the expediency of a system of monitor republics 
and the Calvo Doctrine of Latin .America. From the 
previous congresses the Rio delegates will inherit die 
intercontinental plan and the simplification of die cus¬ 
toms restrictions, consular laws and quarantine regula¬ 
tions of the republics. 

At the head of the formal delegates of the United 
States to the Rio congress is William I. Buchanan, who 
has been the American minister to Argentina and to 
Panama. Another of the delegates will be Tullo Larri- 
naga, Porto Rican Cbmmissioncr to the Congress of the 
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United States* a rccognltkjn of the interest of Porto Rico 
in our interoondncntal relations. Completing the delega¬ 
tion arc James S. Harlan* who has served an attorney- 
generalship in Porto Riooi, Professor L. S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Van Leer Polk, of 
Tennessee. 

Out of the discussion of the evolution of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the aspiration of Latin America as set 
forth in the doctrine of Carlos Calvo may come the first 
definite step toward a coherent intercontinental policy. 

In the scheme for monitor repuhlics may lie the germ 
of a body of American interoational law which shall repahfics* 
tend to conserve permanently the sovereign indepen- 
dence and dignity of each member of the sisterhood of 
American republics. To quote a dinner toast recently 
offered by Sectary Root to the nations of the New 
World; 

**May the indcpendencct tkc freedom, and the rights Seereiary 
of the least and weakest be ever respected equally with 
the rights of the strongest, and may we all do our share 
toward the building up of a sound and enlightened pub* 
lie opinion of the Americas, which shall evcryw'hcrc, 
upon both continents, mightily promote the reign of 
peace, of order, and of justice in every American re¬ 
public." 

[In 1906, direct cable commuiucation is established 
between the United State* and Japan. *Ilic Italian stcam- 
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ship Sirio is wrecked near Cipc Palos, Spain (300 
drowned). The Shah grants a constitution to Persia. 
Earthquakes occur in Chili, A Cuban wsurrcciion be¬ 
gins. A telegraph cable from the Shetland Islands to lee- 
land is completed. Headings of PennsyK'ania Railroad 
tunnel under Hudson River are joined. A typhoon at 
Hong Kong destroys thousands. The Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law at Ghent, Belgium, formulates regubdons 
for use of wireless telegraphy in war time. Hurricanes 
sweep through the Gulf States. Palma resigns and Roose¬ 
velt orders American intervention In Cuba; Secretary 
Taft becomes provisional governor. Sixteen competitors 
leave Paris for Gordon Bennett Balloon Cup. The 
French submarine Latin disappears with a crew of 14. 
A hurricane devastates Havana, Florida and parts of 
Central America. The Russbn steamer Variag strikes a 
torpedo while leaving Vladivostok HaiiK)r (aoo 
drowned). Commander Peary's Polar Expedition pene¬ 
trates fanhest north (87 degrees, 6 minutes). Roosevelt 
visits Panama. Albert of Flanders is deebred sovereign 
of the Congo Independent State. There is an earthquake 
in Sidly. The ends of the East River Tunnel, New York, 
arc joined. The Pope commands resistance to the new 
French public worship law. Theodore Roosevelt b 
awarded the Nobel prize. The French confirm tlie Algc- 
ciras Treaty. A French law separating church and stale 
goes into full effect The Mexican government takes 
control of the railroads. The Gennan Society of Wirc- 
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less Telegraphy holds wireless coniinumcation over a dis¬ 
tance of twenty-four miles. An earthquake nearly dc- 
stmys Kingsiown, Jamaica. Emperor William dissolves 
the Reichstag for refusing to vote supplies. 

In 1907, Mohammed AU Mirza is crowned Shah of 
Persia. The Russian. Army evacuates Manchuria. Hon¬ 
duras declares war on Nicaragua. The Second Russian 
Duma assembles. Tlic Central American war ends with 
Nicaragua victorious. The International Peace Congress 
opens in New York. The Jamestown Tcr-Centennlal 
opens. The Prince of the Asturias, heir to the Spanish 
throne, is bom. The First Finnisli Diet under the new 
Constitution meets. King Carlos of Portugal begins an 
absolute regime. The Second Hague Peace Conference 
assembles. The Korean Emperor abdicates, A Treaty 
surrendering Korea to Japan b signed at Seoul. 1 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 
(A.Di. 1907) 

Angus Hamilton 


T he position of Korea in regard to Japan is, of 
course, unfortunate, both geographically and 
politically* Lying bern'cen the territories of 
China, on the one hand, and the Empire of Japan on the 
other, the Hermit Kingdom has never been quite free 
from that intimidating influence by wliidi a paramount 
Power ^ frequently manifests its authority* Long years 
ago, in spite of treaties—possibly in defiance of them— 
Japan conceived a line of action in Korea and has fash¬ 
ioned it to suit her own interests. Unable to obtain the 
secession of the territory which she so much desired, 
communities of her subjects have fringed its borders. 
Tlicy planted themselves wherever there were prospects 
of trade, until all the main resources of the Empire and 
the entire control of its commerce were virtually in their 
hands. Trade followed the flag, wheihe the Japanese 
were within the radius of the treaty ports or engaged 
in forcing ilic hands of the local officials by settling be- 
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yond the limitations of their conventions, and the suc¬ 
cess of this activity was soon assured although die 
Koreans themselves have not been touched by it* It Is 
even a point whether Korea has not profited more from 
her intercourse with European Powers than with Japan. 
Foreign Governments, without exception, have re¬ 
spected her territories, w'hile individual Europeans have 
l>cen instrumental in improving the condition o£ her 
agricuimre, o£ her laws and education, of her finances 
and of her customs. These reforms naturally influenced 
commerce, but as Korea’s trade was oontroUed by Japan 
it w'as the Japanese who benefited by the resulting pros¬ 
perity. Coincident with them, too, Japan has made Korea 
the dumping-ground of her surplus population, and 
there are to-day no less than one hundred thousand Jap¬ 
anese settlers in the kingdom who, for the most part, 
arc wholly contemptuous of die local Government. Thus, 
by a process of evolution based upon studied indifference 
to the wishes, interests and orders of the Korean Gov¬ 
ernment, Japan has overridden Korea, until the long 
pent-up resentment which accumulated under the proc¬ 
ess, found its discharge in tlie troubles of 1904-1907. 

In considering the latest development of Japanese 
action in the Hermit Kingdom, therefore, it is necessary 
to eP biick to the time when die conflict of interests in 
Korea, precipitated as mucli by Japanese aggression as by 
Russian expansion in Manchuria, first inilicated the 
prospect of a Russo-Japanese War* At that date by the 
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terms o£ the Anglo-Iapancse Treaty of the 30th fanuary. 
1004, an effort was made to sccuic the ctBnmcrad, 

Uticaly and territorial independence of Korea, while by 
the terms o£ the Mikado’s rescript of the lo^ February, 
issued as a Declaration of War, die necessity of main¬ 
taining the independence of Korea, now bctonics a castts 
belli, was re-afSimed- 

For the moment, liowcvci, Japan had not got com¬ 
plete control of die situation as, occupied with the war 
in Manchuria, she was unable to devote any portion of 
L energies lo the development of Korea. With the 
Treaty of Portsmouth the situation in a measure turned, 
and she was left in undisputed possession of the field. 
This position was specifically recogivzed when the Rus¬ 
sian Government in Article II of this Russo-Japanese 
Treaty acknowledging that Japan possessed in Korea 
paramount political, military, and economic interests, 
engaged neither to obstmcc nor interfere widi die nieas- 
ures of guidance, protection and control which the Gov¬ 
ernment of Japan might find it necessary to take Ewn 
then tlic situation was not altogether dctcrimned. While 
the Japanese Government liad been endeavoring since 
the war began to coerce the Emperor into accepting a 
Japanese Protectorate, the Japanese Ugation m SmuI 
had been backing a scheme by which a concession cd all 
the waste lands of the Kingdom was to be granted to 
Mr. Nagamori, without payment and for a term of htty 

vears. 
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Japan in the past had possessed such a monopoly of 
supply and demand in relation to the requirements of 
the Koreans that any increase in the advantages of her 
position destroyed rather than promoted Korean sym¬ 
pathies, Time, and a more diplomatic method of address¬ 
ing herself to the situation, doubtless might have enabled 
her to conquer Korean aversion, which sprang for the 
most pan from memories and experiences of irresponsi¬ 
ble aggression by Japanese settlers, travelling merchants 
and others. At the some time the lawlessness of the Jap¬ 
anese, and their careless disregard for the rights cjf the 
Koreans, were undoubtedly In favor of the Japanese 
Government, for Germany, Great Britain, and jVmerlca, 
equally with France and China, possessed important 
commerdai rights in Korea, It svas at this stage of affairs 
very unfortunate that the chancelleries of Europe had no 
very exact information of the character of the Japanese 
domination of the Korean peninsula, for if the situation 
had been properly understood, the territorial integrity 
of Korea to-day might still be intaa and its markets 
might now be open to the commerce of the world. Tiic 
chance of any Improvement in the direction of European 
interests disappeared when, on the ayth of September, 
1905, jess than a month after the signing of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, the details of a new Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty were published, of which Clause III—the most 
pertinent in connection with the situation in Korea— 
was as follows: 
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‘‘Japan possessing (>arainotint political, military, and 
ccoaotnic interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the 
ri^t o£ Japan to take such measures o£ guidance, control 
and protection in Korea as she may deem proper and 
necessary to safeguard and advance those interests, pro¬ 
vided always that such measures are not contrary to the 
principle of equal opporttmiiics for the commerce and 
industry of all nations,” 

With the publication of this treaty Japanese diplom¬ 
acy had won for itself what the war had not brought— 
the tacit recognition by the Powers of Japan’s special 
position in Korea, Thenceforward Japan became the sole 
arbiter of the destinies of Korea, to the extreme dls- Korfa. 
pleasure and distrust of the Koreans. Events now moved 
rapidly, and on the i ith of November the Marquis Ito 
brought to the Emperor of Korea au autographed letter 
from the Mikado which read as follows: 

"I, the Emperor of Japan, hereby congratulate your Tke 
Majesty on the restoration of peace in the Far East, and, 
in order that the friendly relations existing between our 
two nations should become still closer, I hereby send my 
special ambassador whom I beg you to receive. 

“1 also wish to assure your Majesty that I shall here¬ 
after guard the integrity of Korea, and vouchsafe the 
personal safety of the Imperial Household ” 

Four days later, in a special audience with the Em¬ 
peror of Korea, the Marquis Ito presented the three fol- 
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lowing proposals from tlie Japanese Government for 
signature: 

Article L—Tlie Korean Dcpartmeni of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs shall be abolished. In hjmrc all diplomatic dealings 
on the part of Korea will be despatched by a council 
sitting at Tokio. 

"Article IL'—^The Japanese Minister at Seoul shall 
hereafter be called ^General Superintendent^* or 'Direc¬ 
tor of Affairs.* 

Article III,—^The Japanese Consular representatives 
at Seoul and at the different ports of Korea shall here¬ 
after be called ‘Superintendents.'" 

Confronted with the demands of Marquis IiOj the Em¬ 
peror, with great courage, repudiated tlie entire trans¬ 
action, and, although several hours were wasted by the 
Marquis I to in stormy protest, the Japanese envoy ulti¬ 
mately was compelled to withdraw. With his retirement, 
however, the negotiations wae simply transferred from 
die Palace to the Japanese Legation and from there to 
the Council Chamber of the Korean Cabinet, In spite 
of tlircats of immediate execution and undeterred by vio¬ 
lent physical coercion, the Ministers supported their Em¬ 
peror m declining to entertain the Japanese demands. 
On the i6th Marquis Ito, supported by Infantry witli 
drawn bayonets and loaded magaidnes, assembled all the 
members of the Cabinet and again repeated his orders 
tliat the proposal should be signed. Meantime the Coun¬ 
cil Chamber bad been surrounded by a cordon of Jap- 
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ancsc infantry anti artillery, a similar demonstration, was Imperial 
taking place round the Imperial palace, where the Jap- 
soldiers were encouraged to invade the Royal apart- 
tnents. Although panic-stricken, terrorized, and fearing 
that their lives were to be taken, the Ministers continued 
10 refuse to pay attention to the overtures of the Japanese 
Minister, the pleadings of the Marquis I to, or the threats 
of General Hasegawa. Affairs in the Council Chamber 
had come to such a pass that the Marquis Tto ordered a 
vote to be taken, but the opposition was so decided that 
licrc again he was defeated. This situation continued 
throughout die i6th and a good deal of the iTdi, but 
at midnight on the 17th, after vainly threatening the 
Council, Marquis Ito despatched [apanese police to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to seize the seal of the For¬ 
eign Minis ter. With its arrival one or wo of the unim¬ 
portant ministers began to weaken; and, ultimately, to 
cut short the recital of this disgraceful episode, after tlirce 
days of intimidationi, the Ministers for Home jVffairs, 

War, Agriculture, and Education appended their seals, SeeJt 
while the Ministers for Finance, Justice, and the Prime 
Minister, maintained their opposition to the bitter end 
which, however, was not secured until the Marquis Ito 
himself affixed the seals of the Foreign Minister to the 
documents in the early hours of the morning of tlic t8th 
of November. 

Violent as these proceedings w'cre, the action of die 
Japanese was dictated by the knowledge that the Em- 
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pcror of Korea, foreseeing the trend of the situation, had 
despatched in the previous montli an American friend, 
Mr. Homer B, Hulbcrt, with a letter of protest to the 
American GovemmenL In the treaty of 1882 between 
America and Korea the first article was as follows: 

"There shall be perpetual peace and friendship be¬ 
tween the President of the United States and the King 
of Chosen, and the citizens and subjects of their respec¬ 
tive Governtnents. If other Powers deal unjustly or op¬ 
pressively with cither Government, the other will exert 
their good offices, on being informed of tile ease, to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their 
friendly feelings. 

And it was to this iliat his Majesty now' pinned his 
faith. though the petition of the Emperor arrived in 
Washington (^niie safely it failed to arrest the action of 
the Japanese, w'ho had already announced to the State 
Department the execution of a voluntary agreement by 
which Japan had been granted a Protectorate over Korea. 

Terrible consequences w’crc to follow thic usurpation 
of authority by the Japanese, whidi in general has en¬ 
tailed untold misery upon the Koreans. No less than six 
of the leading officials of the country committed suicide, 
the principal being Prince Min Yong Whan, an aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor; while popular resentment was 
expressed by murderous attacks upon the Ministers 
w'hosc signatures were purported to be attached to the 
treaty. Elsewhere, too, under the pretext of strategic re- 
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quircments, many thousands of farmers have been dis¬ 
possessed of their lands without indemnity, whole vil¬ 
lages have been deported without compensation, while 
the scum of Japan has settled upon Korea in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a lawless cadstcnce. Successive reports from the 
country desaibed scenes of anarchy in which pillage, 
rape, and murder Itavc figured prominently. In the capi¬ 
tal, as might have been expected, the publication of the 
Imperial letter resulted in a more rigorous supervision 
of palace affairs, to the effect that native officials of in¬ 
dependent character were dismissed, the various foreign 
Ministers were recalled, and most of the foreign advisers 
retired. Throughout 1906 the situation w^ent from bad 
to worse, and his Majesty was compelled, if he wished 
to prcscn-c any semblance of authority, to meet Japanese 
coercion by miriguc. With a faith tliat is almost sublime 
he decided to appeal yet once more to the Pow'crs, and 
arranged privately in the spring of 1907 to despatch an 
envoy to the Hague Conference. De ta i ls of this act arc 
so well known that they call for no further mention, 
although the Emperor’s condua served as a pretext for 
the Japanese to bring about a complete upheaval of the 
late regime, and, accordingly, on the ipth of July liis 
Majesty was deposed in favor of the Crown Prirtce, while 
on the 26di of J uly the following treaty was proclaimed: 

“The Governments of Japan and Korea, animated by 
a desire promptly develop the wealth and strength of 
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Korea, and increase ttc welfare of the Korean people, 
agree as follows: 

(1) The Government of Korea will follow the guid¬ 
ance of the Resident-General in administrative reforms. 

(2) Legislative enactments and important adminis¬ 
trative measures shall be forthwith approved by die Resi¬ 
dent-General. 

(3) Judicial affairs sfiall lie distinguished from ordi¬ 
nary administrative affairs. 

(ij) The appointment or dismissal of high Korean 
officials sliall be subject to the consent of the Resident- 
General. 

(5) Korea shall engage as Korean officials Japanese 
recommended by the Rcadent-Gcneral, 

(6) Korea shall not engage foreigners without the 
consent of the Resident-General, 

(7) ''fhe first clause of the agrecincnt concluded on 
the 22nd August, 19011, shall be abrogated," 

With the publication of this treaty one must recog¬ 
nize presumahly the passing of Korea, although in 
acknowledging its disappearance it is perhaps permissible 
to deplore the methods by which the result has been 
obtained. The treaty speaks for itself, and in many ways, 
is a measure frankly hostile to foreign influence both in 
its scope and its future application. It is difficult indeed 
to lind in the promise of its unwritten intention any 
expression of consideration for the welfare of Korea or 
for the foreign interests which so long have been asso- 
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ciaicd with the Hcrmil Kingdom. Indeed, in rcflectuig 
upon its terms, it is almost possible to imagine ifiat the 
Japanese have forgotten the great obligation to Western 
capital under which they exist Without the support of 
British, French, German, and American funds Japan 
could not have become the sponsor of Europe for tlic 
satisfactory solution of die Korean problem. Yet, in place 
of the principle of the open door and the doctrine of 
equal opportunity to which Japan indirectly pledged her- 
self when she placed the interests of Europe in Korea 
upon a level with her own, each successive treaty of re¬ 
cent years has disclosed a further modificaDon of the 
position at one time held in Korea by tlic trade of the 
Occident. The assistance of iJic West, so freely offered in 
Japan’s hour of distress, thus has been instrumental in 
creating a position for Japan in Korea in which the Occi¬ 
dent will not participate. 

Un 1907, there is a disastrous fire at Coaqr Island. An 
accident on the new Quebec Bridge over the St. Law- 
rcnce kills seventy people. An earthquake in Calabria 
causes loss of 250 Lives. Ramsay degrades copper into 
helium. There is a conflagration in Manila, Severe floods 
occur in Japan. The British bill pcnniitlng a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister becomes a law. The 
Grand Vbicr of Persia is assassinated. Strike riots occur 
in Antwerp, A pageant is held in Oxford. Tlic Great 
Eastern Railway steamer, Berlin^ is stranded at Hook of 
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Holland International meteorological researches with 
balloons discover new facts regarding temperature of 
upper air currents. Secretary Taft is a guest of Japan. A 
compulsory educaibn edict 13 issued in China. The Mar¬ 
coni wireless station in Nova Scotia picks up a message 
from Manila. Lnsitania breaks the trans-Atlantic record 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook (4 days, 20 hours). 
First direct cable from New York to Havana completed. 
Central /Unerican Peace Conference assembles in Wash¬ 
ington. President signs state constitution of Oklahoma. 
Gustav V. becomes King of Sweden on death of King 
Oscar. 190S; First train passes through East River Tun- 
nek New York, Assassination of the King of Portugal 
and Crown Prince, Manuel proclatmcd King of Portu¬ 
gal. Resignation and flight of Portuguese Premier. Penn¬ 
sylvania railroad completes its first tube under East River 
Tunnel, New York, at Long Island City, Haittcn revolu¬ 
tionary plot suppressed. Disastrous earthquake in south¬ 
ern Mexico. Arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and United States signed in Washington. Conflagration 
in Chedsca, Boston, renders 10,000 homeless {15 killed, 
loss S 5 o 75 j^^^)* Floods in Hankow, China (2,000 lives 
and 700 junks lost). Japanese training cruiser Matsit- 
shitna sunk by explosion {200 drown), Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrln receives a constitution. MuJai 
Hafid, Pretending Sultan of Morocco, takes Fez. Per¬ 
sian troops and Cossacks take Teheran. Roosevelt orders 
troops to the Rio Grande to enforce neutrality against 
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Mexican rcvolutionUts. Pontifical decree makes impor¬ 
tant changes in the Roman Catholic Church constim- 
rion. Venezuela severs diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Floods in Asia Minor {2,000 drowned). 
Celebration of 300th anniversary of Quebec. Rcwlt of 
“Young Turks ” Sultan of Turkey grants Constitution 
and Parliama'it. Riot against Europeans In India (20,- 
000 raill-w’orkers strike in Bombay). Typhoon In Can¬ 
ton, China, drowns 300. ^Vsiatic cholera breaks out in 
Volga region, Russia. Zeppelin makes a record flight in 
his airship from Friedrichshafen to Mayence (250 
miles), the balloon e.>cplodcs next day. Resignation of 
new Turkish Grand Vizier and Ministry. Race riots in 
Springfield, III. Sultan Abd-cl-.Aziz of Morocco loses 
throne to his brother Mulai Hafid in baide. Lusitania 
breaks her own record (4 days, 15 hours, 25 minutes). 
Prussian Government grants higher education to women. 
Orville Wright begins to break hcavier-than-air aero¬ 
plane records. Cholera in St. Petersburg.] 
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THE RISE OF THE YOUNG TURKS 

1908) 

Angus Hamilton 

W HEN Abdul Hamid ascended the throne 
of the Osmanlb as Sultan of Turkey he 
was without any preparation for the high 
office which the hapless fate of his immediate predcocs* 
sors had rendered vacant. Without training, without a 
single friend whom he could trust, surrounded by those 
who had deposed his uncle Abdul Aziz and driven to 
insanity his own brother Murad, Abdul Hamid found 
the integrity of Turkey assailed upon all sides, whilst 
he himself appeared to be the least fitting person to fore¬ 
stall the calamities which were impending. 

With the deposidon of his unde, the knell of the Otto- 
map Empire seemed to have sounded. War with Rus- 
sia loom«l across the frontier; the atrocities in Bulgaria 
iiad filled Europe with gaspmg horror; Montenegro 
and Servia were In conflict. When the recluse, drawn 
from his retreat among Mullahs and Imams, became in¬ 
stalled in Yildiz, there was not a Power in the world 
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that would assist him, nor was there an ofiidal Ujxin 
whom he could rely* The treasury had been depleted by 
the extravagances o£ Ahdul Aziz, and could no longer 
rcmii the interest on the coupon. No new loan was pos^ 
sible, yet armies were urgently needed to restrain Servia 
and Montenegro, while there was no portion of the Em¬ 
pire which was not ilireatcncd Greece was menacing in 
the south, Russia in the north and cast, Austria m the 
west, and a European Cbminission had been appointed 
to in(|uirc into the hnances of Turkey—the Co mm is s ion 
whose labors established the Ottoman Bank and the 
Dettc Publique. The first silting had just begun when, 
on December 23d, i8yfi, salvos of artillery were heard 
and Safet Pacha, the President of the Conference, ex- 
plained that they were to celebrate the promulgation of 
a Constitution. 

‘*A great act,*’ said he, ^*is beiog accomplished at this 
hour. . , , It inaugurates a new era for the happiness 
and prosperity of the people.” 

The Constitution was the work of Midhat Pacha, the 
Grand Vizier and one of the first of the “Young Turks.” 
Midhat had been a leader of the Palace conspiracy in 
which Abdul Aziz was assassinated, and he bad exacted 
from Murad a pledge to promulgate a Constitution, He 
helped the present Sultan to get rid of Murad, and thus 
it came about that the worst political reactionary of all 
the Sultans began his reign with a proclamation which 
described “the aspiration of France and the practice of 
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England.” Otlled iniD existence on December 23, 1876, 
the Turkish Parliament met in March, 1877, and passed 
away in February oi 1878 by order cf the Sultan and by 
virtue of Article 44 of the Constimtioo, whicli reserved 
to the throne the right of closing both houses at its 
pleasure. 

The reform movement in Turkey hrom its earliest 
phase has been marked by the warring policies of one 
or other of the diHerent Constitutional factions. To-day 
the Young Turks are united over what in 1876-78 pre¬ 
cipitated ^sastcr; but although the Softas helped Midhat 
at the outset of liis task in August, 1876, they petitioned 
the Grand Vizier against the clauses of the Consdtutlon 
which extended citizenship to the Christian elements. 
Objecting to the military obligations involved in the pro¬ 
posed emancipation of the Christians, the Greek and 
Armenian Patriarclu were also roused against die con¬ 
templated measure, which was to the liking of no party 
and due solely to the political prescience of Midhat him¬ 
self. With singular sagacity be realized that the equality 
of all races and creeds before the law was the sole pros¬ 
pect of salvation remaining to Turkey, and with his fall 
from office an end was put temporarily to the constitu¬ 
tional movemenL 

If with the downfall of Midhat the fortunes of the 
Young Turks’ movement languished, there was a revival 
of activity during the nineties. In the following years, 
loo, quite a number of committees of progressive men 
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oi various blood, speech, anti £aith came into exisrence— 
both inside and outside tiie Ottoman Empire. Far a 
time Paris and Geneva were the chief centres of the or* 
ganization in Europe, and when papers appeared in 
support of the interests of die party a direct appeal to 
European opinion was made by the moderate tone of 
their statements upon the aims and purposes of the 
Young Turks. By degrees, however, converts were 
gained in the outlying areas of the Ottoman dominions 
in Eastern Europe, in Asia Minor and in Egypt and 
new branches of the parent society grew up in which a 
more militant note was imparled to the propaganda of 
the party than was favored in Pans and Geneva. Thus 
rifts had already begun to appear in the platform of the 
\ oung Turks when some forty'Seven representative dele¬ 
gates assembled at Paris in 1903, under the presidency 
of Prince Sahab-Eddin, to discuss reforms and the future 
of the party. In Dcccrobcr, 1907, a Second Congress of 
Young Turks was called. Among the groups who dcs* 
patched delegates were the Ottoman Committee of 
Union and Progress, the Armenian Revolutionary Fed¬ 
eration, the Ottoman League of Private Initiative of De¬ 
centralization and Constitution and the Israelite Com¬ 
mittee of Egypt. After cxliaustive discussion, in which 
the principle of moderation was admitted to be more in 
accordance w'ith the general interests of the fraternity 
than the existing methods of the revolutionaries, a vvork- 
ing agreement was made be tween the Moderate element 
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juid the various Armeokn, Jewish, and Macedonian 
revolutionary committees. 

/\1 though discrepancies still existed between the re- 
speedve views of the active branches and the governing 
body, much disagreement was made to disappear, ami 
the Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress, work¬ 
ing avowedly for the affirmation of the Midhaiian prin¬ 
ciple of racial and religious equality in Turkey, became 
potential head of the Young Turks. For a time, at all 
events, the situation w'as saved in the mtcrests of the 
MtKleratc element, and the following principles were 
agreed upon as w'orthy fat general acceptance by the sev¬ 
eral groups as the result of the Conference: 

(i) The abdication of the Sultan Abdul Hamid; (2) 

Radical change of the present regime; (3) Estahlish- 
mcni of a Parliament. 

Sudi a programme obviously pointed to revolution at TAepfo- 
some future date, aiitl, while counsels of uiodcration still 
proceeded from the Ottoman Committee of Union and 
Progress, elaborate preparations against possible eventu¬ 
alities were made in Turkey itself. For the nonce the 
leaders of the movement continued to reside abroad, 
actively engaged in pursuit of their plans and insistent 
upon the peaceful character of their intentions. In every 
village a coimnittcc was formed for the enlistment of 
members, while at the same time it was empowered to 
act upon its own initiative m the adjustment of griev¬ 
ances. It is to the divided control which this arrange' 
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meet created that $o many oi the recent disorders can 
be attributed, for the local committees, unmindful of the 
intricacies of the International situation, Wfcrc not always 
able to appreciate the fact that the principle of the move¬ 
ment was aggressive, while its methods were passive. 
The oaths subscribed by die merDbers partook of the 
plctuiesc^ueness that is usually associated with secret so¬ 
cieties, A revolver and a knife were placed upon a 
Koran, which was held to the forehead of the new mem¬ 
ber as be repeated in solemn tones; 

I swear in tlic name of God and Mohammed that I 
will figiit for nationality, freedom, and truth while a 
drop of blood remains in my body,” 

With this oatli taken, the member then paid Iiis tax 
and undertook to provide himself with a rifle and to be 
prepared to abandon family, work and friends at any 
moment that he was called upon to fight for the cause. 
Moneys, derived from the taxation to which the mem¬ 
bers were subject, accruing from donations or obtained 
in the course of operations, were to be devoted primarily 
to the purchase of arms, ammunition and stores, and 
secondly to the support of the families of those members 
who might be killed during the course of the revolution. 
Although Christians were not allowed at first to par¬ 
ticipate in the movement, at a later date they were per¬ 
mitted to bcoomc affiliated with it, when they were con¬ 
ceded the right to carry arms and to contribute to the 
Kinds, but were compelled to subscribe a dilTerent oath. 
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To Miissulinaiis an d Christiaiis alike the comiBittces 
recommended: 

(i) j\nncd resistance to acts of the authorities; (2) 
Non-arraed resistance by means of political and eco¬ 
nomic strikes, strikes of officials^ police, etc.; (3) Refusal 
to pay taxes; (4) Propaganda in the army; soldiers to 
be asked not to march against the people or the revolu¬ 
tionaries; (5) General Insurrection- Although conditions 
in Turkey caused the programme of the Young Turks 
to be liailcd with saiis^tlon, the cause possessed Utde 
prospect of success so long as the mutual antipathies of 
the various peoples were preserved. Race prejudice so 
dominates the conditions of the Nearer East that it itas 
become a factor of great importance in the admlnlstra' 
lion of the country', and one, too, which the Sultan lias 
invariably turned to bis advantage. Hitherto no attempt 
has been made to meet racial prejudices on the common 
ground of some mutual understanding, and it was be¬ 
cause racial unity was unknown that the problem of 
Macedonia remained unsolved. Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable of the changes which have taken place in the 
last few weeks In the dominions of the Sultan are those 
which have accompanied the Turkish rendering of the 
cry, **Onc Flag, One People.*’ Hidicrto such an outburst 
would have been as unintelligible as it would have 
proved unexpected, for the divers races regarded the 
-Sultan with indifference and each other with contempt. 
Yet under the influence of the agents of the Young 
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Turki a racial soHdarky has been achieved which of itself 
has gone some way toward securing the defeat of the 
Sultan. 

It is impossible to state at what point in their plans 
the Young Turks were assured of the co-operation of 
the various races, but it must he obvious to any one with 
the most perfunctory knowledge of Turkey, that once 
tills particular question fiad been adjusted, the plans of 
the Young Turks were destined to prevail. Aside from 
this aspect of the situation, the conditions of life in Tur¬ 
key long since had approached die sum total of misery 
that the human machine could endure. Tyranny in 
every form flourished, poverty was universal, and each 
grade of society was the victim of the one above it. For 
years the burden of an intolerant autocracy, Lii which 
freedom of speech was denied, liberty of movement was 
impossible and human Ufe was never safe, has been borne 
without complaint 

In a measure these things sprang from the Sultan, in 
whom suspicion was innate and whose spies were every¬ 
where. In the public office, in the harem, in the street, in 
the dining-room, in the baths, wherever one went, what¬ 
ever one did, the secret emissaries of the Sultan were 
there to report To espionage Abdul Hamid has given 
his choicest thoughts, and the system of surveillance 
which he organized with the power of his private means 
w*as a wonderful yet terrible piece of machinery. 
Through it no father could trust his sons, nor a master 
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his servants, for Abdul Hamid had proved that no one 
was beyond suspicion nor above temptation. As a conse¬ 
quence, the lives of the hlglicst and of the lowest of his 
subjects were affected in a most remarkable manner. A 
feeling of constraint permeated everywhere, inSucncing 
die simplest actions and the roost unoonsidcred spccdi, 
until life became, from the capital itself to the roost dis¬ 
tant confines of the empire, a constant horror, unenjoy- 
able even by the spies themselves, as the Sultan was too 
astute to place any credence in the evidence of the spy 
that had not himself been spied upon. 

To a system of delation diat was tnarveUom in the 
perfection to wliich it attained, the Sultan added a policy 
dial was based upon corruption and regulated by favor¬ 
itism. Tlie worst me6ods of Eastern despotism have 
prevailed for years past at Yildb., where for many rea¬ 
sons it would have been better to have regarded the court 
as aboriginal and Asiatic. From his earliest youth Abdul 
Hamid has always gone In fear of assassination, and 
partially on this ground he has chosen to administer die 
government of his empire single-handed. The pressure 
which such a system of centralization naturally produces 
prepared the way for abuses which arose from the ini- 
possihllity of the task. 

[In 1908, die International Congress on Tuberetdosis 
is held at Washington. Austria-Hungary annexes Bosnia 
and T'lerzcgovina. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria pro- 
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claims ihc independence of Bulgaria and assumes litlc 
of Czar- Crete proclaims its union with Greece, Typhc»n 
in Chang'Chow destroys 1,000 lives. William H, Taft 
is elected President of the United States, Radbod mine 
explosion near Hamm, Germany, 400- General Jose 
Miguel Gomez is elected President of Cuba, Prince Chun 
is made Regent of China. Pu Yi is proclaimed Emperor 
of China on death of Hmperor Rwang Hsu. Dowager 
Empress Tsu Hsi dies. The eighth satellite of Jupiter is 
discovered. Earthquake and tidal wave in Italy destroy 
150,000 lives and wipe out Messina and Reggio. 

In 1909, Turkey cedes Herzegovina to Austria-Hun* 
gary. The First Cuban Congress meets. France and Ger¬ 
many sign Moroccan Treaty. Ml Kantjana, Japan, falk, 
burying three villages. There is a Conference of Mari¬ 
time Powers in London at which the mtich-discusscd 
IX'claration of London, February 26, E909, with its modi- 
ftcation of the law of contraband and rights of seizure 
and search is adopted by the delegates for transmission 
to their respective governments. The Atlantic battleship 
fleet is welcomed home in Hampton Roads on oomple-' 
non of the voyage around the world, William H, Taft is 
inaugurated President of the United States, A thousand 
arc killed in a fire in Canton, China. Siam cedes three 
states to the British Empire. The United States Govern¬ 
ment breaks off diplomatic rcladons W'ith Nicaragua. 
Shaeklcton's Antarctic expedition returns to New Zea¬ 
land. The Crown Prince of Serbia renounces his right of 
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succession to the throne. Serbia accepts a settlement with 
Austria-Hungary, Qumisborough Bridge over the East 
River, New York, is opened. There is a military mutiny 
in Comtantinople. Fifteen thousand Armenians are 
massacred in Asiatic Turkey, The Constitutional Anny 
takes Constantinople, Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey 
is deposed, and Prince Mohammed Rcschis Effcndi hc- 
coincs Sultan Mohammed V. A Crown Princess is born 
in Holland. Russians relieve Tabriz. The Shah restores 
Constitution to Persia. The Philippine Lcgislamrc de¬ 
mands independence of die iskuids. Zeppelin flies the 
dirigible balloon Zeppelin U from Fricdrichshafen to 
Bitlcrfeld, 456 miles. Yukon Pacific Exposition is opened 
in Seatde. Kormchi, Sumatra, is destroyed by earthquake 
and ^50 arc killed. There is a bloody revolt in northern 
Albania. Eardiquakc in southern France causes loss of 
one hundred lives. Persian Constitudonalists take Tehe¬ 
ran. Muhammed Ali, Shah of Persia, is deilironcd and 
is succeeded by Crown Prince Alimcd Mirzii. A general 
strike in Barcelona is a protest against the Spanisb-Mo- 
roccan War. The Powers evacuate Crete. Anti-DIaz riots 
occur at Guadalajara, Mexico. Orville Wriglit establislics 
a new airplane record for duration of flight—20 min¬ 
utes, 45 seconds, Blcrioi in a monoplane flics across the 
English Channel—aft miles. Bubonic plague and cholera 
arc found at Amoy, China, Walter Wcllitian starts in 
his dirigible balloon from Spitzbergen for the Nortli 
Pole, but fails. Cliili celebrates the centenary of her indc- 
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pcndence. The first aviation tour namen t b hdd at 
Rheims, France. King Alfonso proclaims martial law in 
Spain. One thousand persons are drowned in die great 
flood in Chang-Chim, Manchuria. Robert E. Peary an¬ 
nounces discovery of the North Pole by wireless from 
Labrador. The Hud^in-Fulton celebration is held in 
New York, Peary arrives in New York and participates 
in the great naval parade.] 
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PEARY*S DISCOVERY OF THE 
NORTH POLE 

(a.d. 1909) 

J, Hampton Moore 


T he American people gloried in Peary’s rcnirn; 
ibey awaited his coming and the recital o£ hb 
story; neither they nor the great newspaper 
craft had patience to await the unwinding of the red 
tape associated with a govcrntncntal report; they wanted 
news, and they wanted Peary’s news. Unhappily for 
Peary be kept his faiiii, and those in the newspaper 
world with whom he kept his faith exercised the right 
of legal protection^ leaving open to the great mass of 
newspapers of the country such information, such sto¬ 
ries, as might come, and readily did come, from an¬ 
other source. A world's event was being recorded, and 
the diiEculties of a majority of the newspapers in obtain¬ 
ing Peary's news gave color and support to another fer¬ 
tile but irresponsible medium which spouted arctic yarns 
vvith wondrous volubility, 
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First of all, I present a sttminary of Peary’s northern 
voyages, every one of which, it will be recalled, was 
watched with interest and wilii pride by the American 
people. Tlicsc voyages began when Peary was a young 
man in the navy, and were pursued with a persistency 
and determination in every way creditable to the Amer¬ 
ican spirit. 

t886. May to November; about seven months; pene¬ 
trated 100 miles on die inland ice of Greenland east of 
Disco Bay, about 70* N. latitude; altitude, 7,500 feet. 

1891-1892. June, 1891, to September, 1892; about six¬ 
teen months; right leg broken on voyage north. Five- 
hundred-Fnilc march out and same distance back, across 
northern part of Greenland, discovering Independence 
Bay on the north-eastern mast. 

1893-1895. July, 1893, to September, 1895; about 
wenty-seven months; entire party except Peary and two 
men returned at end of first year. Spring of 1895 Peary 
repealed the march across northern end of Greentand 
and gained some miles beyond his farthest of 1892. Dis¬ 
covered die great Cape York meteorites and brought die 
two smaller ones back wiili Jiira. 

1896. July-OcEobcr; about tlirce months; unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to bring home largest of the Cape York 
meteorites. 

1897. July-October; about three months. Brought 
home largest of the Cape York meteorites—the Ahni- 
gito, the largest in the world—weighing about 90 tons. 
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1898-1902, July, 1898—October, 1902; about four 
years, three and a half months. During this rime made 
four separate attempts to get north, resulting in the 
rounding of the northern end of Greenland and the at¬ 
tainment of the latitude of 84,17“ i^o^ih of the northern 
point of Grant I^d. All the instruments, records, pri¬ 
vate papers of the l,ady Franklin expedition at Fort Con¬ 
ger brought home. 

1905-1906. July, 1905—November, 1906; about seven¬ 
teen months; hipest north, 87“ 6', attained in this 
journey. 

1908-1909. July, 1908—Septcinhcr, 1909; about fif¬ 
teen months. Attainment of the Pole, 

Summary 

* 

Eight voyages, six attempts to reach the Pole and some 
twelve years spent inside the Arctic Circle. 

DECREES NORTH 
LATITUDE 

1886 ............... __ . . 69.00 

1892 . 81.35 

1895 .-i.;,... . 81.40 

1899 i .. . . 81.50 

1900 .. 83.59 

1902. . 84,17 

1906....... . 87.60 

1900 .. 90.00 
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Peary’s ability as a commander Is thoroughly dcmoU' 
strated by the success of his x^anous expeditions. Twice 
his ship was driven through the ioc to the highest point 
ever reached in the Western Heraisphere and to a point 
higher rhan any ship has ex'cr attained under her own 
steam. Many other ships attempted the same voyage» 
four of them accomplished part of it and two were lost. 
As to his work being civil and distinct from naval^ it 
may be observed that Peary’s bringing of the Roosevelt 
home in the fall of 1906, fighting her way through the 
heavy arede ice, from Cape Union to Littleton Island, 
and thence down along the savage Baffin Land and 
Labrador coasts, encountering storm after storm, witli 
rudder and sternposts torn away, propellers crippled 
and pumps going constantly, has been characterized as 
one of the ablest, most resourceful and courageous aL 
fairs of its kind in die annals of arctic exploration. Ih' 
deed, it was the wonder of everyone who saw the ship 
when it was taken out on the dry dock. 

But as to the expedition that was successful, the expe- 
dition of 190S-1909, resulting in the discovery of the 
Pole; In the light of the records, divested of all the 
bitterness and contention and misrepresentation that have 
been aroused with regard to Peary, it would seem that 
officially there could be no possible foundation for a re- 
fusal to acknowledge the work of this American discov¬ 
erer. He fitted out this last great expedidon at hb ow’n 
expense and that of liis friends, and was then granted 
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leave o£ absence by the Navy Departmenr, taking with 
him insmjctions which gave him an unqualified oiEcial 
connection with the Government^ and which would seem 
to leave no excuse for further denying him recogmtiorL 

S. 5 . Rooseueli, 8—17, 1908. 

E/ah. North Greenland, Lat 78" r8' N, 
Sir: I beg to report my arrival here August ii. Leav¬ 
ing Sydney July 17, Cape York Bay was reached near 
midnight of July 31. 

The voyage north across the Gulf of Sl Lawrence 
was favorable, the Straits of Belle Ide were free of fog, 
rendering the passage easy, and favoring weather was 
experienced along die Labrador coast, which was fol¬ 
lowed as far as Turnavlk Island, latitude 55* 18' N., 
%vith two intermediate stops for whale meat 
From Tumavik a course was set for Greenland coast, 
and about tw'elvc hours of heavy weather ensuecL After 
that the weather was moderate again tintU midnight of 
Saturday, the 25th. Following this w'crc three days of 
strong northerly wind and sea, accompanied by rain and 
fog, which rendered the negotiation of Davis Strait 
somewhat disagreeable and arduous* From Holsteinberg 
the weather was favorable again, an energetic southerly 
wind of some hours’ duration off Turuavik materially 
assisting us on our wray* 

Duck Islands were passed just before midnight of 
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July 30, and Melville Bay entered in brilliant sunlit 
weather, with light air Jeom the north. 

This weather held to the east side of Cape York Bay, 
which was readied 11.30 p.m., July 31, no ice having 
been seen on the passage across the bay. In fact, no ice 
has been seen in the entire voyage except a naitov: string 
of light scattered ice off the l^abrador coast, the evening 
of the 23(1. 

Heavy weather and an unusual swell held us here 
dll early Sunday mociung, when the ship crossed to 
Cape York, latitude 75“ 55' N. Here 1 learned that the 
Er/^ had passed the day before, but was unable to get 
into the settlement. £.skimos and dogs were taken on 
here and the ship's tanks filled ’with water from the gla¬ 
cier. We then steamed north to North Star Bay, where 
1 found the Erl^, 

Taking on more Eskimos and dogs here, the ships 
stcaincd in company to the northwest end of Northum¬ 
berland Island, where I boarded the ErH( to visit the 
setdements at the head of Inglcflcld Gulf, while the 
Roosct>dt proceeded direct to Etah to overhaul and trim 
ship for the ice. 

I rejoined the Roasafdt with the Eril( late August ii, 
with additional Eskimds and dogs and some 35 walrus. 
/Ml dogs were landed on an i.dand in Etah Fiod, the 
Roosevelt was coaled from the coal landed for the 
return trip, and two men landed with supplies for the 
relief of Doctor Cook. 
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The season has been an unusually cold and stonny 
one, wiih almost coniinuous wind and frequent snow. 

i have on board a good supply of Eskimos, dogs, and 
walrus meat. All on board arc well. 1 expect to steam 

north some time tonight. 

Very respectfully, 

R. E. Peary, U. S. Navy. 

Superintendent U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey'. 

After the first flush of excitement, after the rumbling 
which precedes the coming of the herd, the expansion 
of die wave that tells of the ship s approach, or, to be 
blunt and imderstandable, after the modern demand for 
news liad “beaten” official sanction, Peary proceeded, 
when facilities (the wireless tdegraph) were at hand, 
to promptly notify the Government. His telegrams to the 
President, to the Scactary of the Navy, to the Scoetary 
of State, and their replies thereto, dearly indicate the 
cordial and congratulatory spirit that prevailed. There 
was no suggestion in the proud messages diat fladicd 
back acroM the seas to the frozen north that there had 
been any violation of instructions, any breach of official 
faith, or any regret that an awaiting world had been 
Informed of the glorious triumph of American pluck, 
i n the interest of truth and justice it U fair to recall these 
messages. 


Ptary 
notifies the 
Ooiferit- 
ment. 
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Indian Harbor, Sept. 7, 1909. 

WnxiAM H, Taft, 

President of tlic United Stales of America, 

White House, Washington, D, C. 

Have honor place North Pole your disposal. 

R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 


Executive Office, 
Beverly. Mass., Sept 8, 1909. 
Commander R. E, Peary, 

U. S. Navy, North Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Thanks for your interesting and generous offer. I do 
not know exactly what I could do with it I congratulate 
you sincerdy on having achieved after the greatest effort 
the object of your trip, and I sincerely hope that your 
observations will contribute substantially to scicnttiic 
knowledge. You Imvc added lustre to the name "Amcri- 

WiLLLAM H. Taft. 


Stars anj 
Sirip€t at 


Battle Harbor, Sept to, 1909. 
Honorable Secretary of State, 

State I>cpartmcnl, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully report hoisted Stars and Stripes on North 
Pole, April 6, and formally took possession that entire 
region and adjacent for and in name of President and 
the United States America. Record and United States 
6ag left in possession. _ 
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Just before the news came from Peary, Dr. Frederick 
A, Cook, returning from Greenland on a Danish ship, 
claimed that he had reached the North Pole on April 
211 1908. His claims Eorcstalhng Peary were at first rec¬ 
ognized and he was accorded an ovation in Copenhagen. 
Scientific opinion in England and America was more 
reserved; and after a lengthy and heated dispute a spe- 
cial committee of the University of Copetihagen, to 
which Cook’s documents were submitted, declared dial 
they contained no proofs that Doctor Cook had ever 
reached the Pole, By tliis time popular opinion had also 
reached the same conclusion and Peary came hito his 
own. 

Thus ended the famous search for the North Pole 
which has been pursued for four centuries—ever since 
John Davis rounded Cape Farewell in 1588 and gained 
for Great Britain the record of ^‘farthest north/* Peary 
became interested in tiic quest as early as i 3 S 6 , during a 
brief trip to Greenland. His first expedition to Green¬ 
land occurred m 1891 and his first Nortli Polar Expedi¬ 
tion in [898-1902. His 396 miles from Greeley's "farthest 
north” were: 30 miles in 1900; 23 railcs in 1902; 169 
miles in 1906; and 174 miles in 1909. In his "North 
Pole” (New York, 1910), Peary gives cis an insight into 
the enthusiasm that made such a fcat possible; 

"The lure of the North I It is a strange atid powerful 
thing. More than once 1 have come back from the great 
frozen spaces, battered and worn and baSed, sometimes 
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maimed, telling myself that I had made my last journey 
thither, eager for the society of my hind, the comforts 
of civilization and the peace and serenity of home. But 
somehow it was never many months before the old rest¬ 
less feeling came over me. Civilization began to lose its 
zest for me. I began to long for the great white desola¬ 
tion, the battles with the ice and the gales, the long, 
long arctic night, the long, long arctic day, the handful 
of odd but faithful Eskimos, "who had been my friends 
for years, the silence and the vastness of the great, white 
lonely North. And back I went accordingly, lime after 
time, until, at last, my dream of years came true.*' 
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[In 1909, the centenary celebration in St. Louis opens. 
Mix wins the balloon race from Zurich, Switzerland, for 
the fames Gordon Bennetr cop. In a race of ten balloons 
from St. Louis, No. 5 lands in Minnesota (580 miles). 
Wilbur Wright makes a new aeroplane speed record (46 
miles an hour). Revolution exists in Nicaragua, Newly 
instituted provisional assemblies of China open. Ameri¬ 
can Radium Institute tentatively is organized in New 
York. World^s aeroplane speed record is broken by Leon 
dc la Grance in a Bleriot at Doncaster, England, 860 
yards, 54 miles an hour. Wilbur Wright flies 30 miles 
up the Hudson and back to Governor's Island. Tunnel 
of Trans-Andcan Railway from Chili to Bolivia is 
pierced (highest in the world). King Leopold of Bel¬ 
gium dies. Copenhagen University repudiates Cook's al- 
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Icgcd discovery of the North Pole* Albert I. is crowned 
King of Belgium, Henry Farman wins Michdin French 
aviation cup. Manhattan Bridge over the Hudson River 
is opened. In 1910, the Legislative Council for India as* 
scmbles for die first time. Chinese troops enter Lhassa 
and chase the Dalai T,ama across the Indian frontier. 
The British House of Commons agrees to the Govern* 
mends resolution limiting the veto power of the House 
of Lords. Mark Twain dies. The Brussels Exposition 
opened. The Senate passes the bill for raising the old 
batdeship Mmne in Havana harbor. King Edward VII. 
dies. George V. accedes to the throne. Experiments on 
the French liner, La Vrovcnce, show success of wireless 
device for locating ships in a fog. Halley’s comet ap¬ 
proaches nearest the earth on May 18.] 
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king EDWARD VIl. 
(a-d- 1910) 

Arthur C. Benson 


T here was something deeply and even tragically 
imp ressive in tlic solemn simplicity o£ the 
words in whidi the momentous news o! the 
demise of the Crown was announced to a group of anx¬ 
ious spectators at the midnight hour-“Gcndemcn, the 
King is dead." The awful mysteries of life and death, 
the tremendous significance of the event itself, the hu- 
man perplexity and grief in the presence of the great 
change, are all comprised in those brief words. Wh^ 
a personality so vigorous, so kindly, so notable, quits 
the mortal scene, leaving so grievous a gap in a circle of 
devoted intimates, the bare fact is saddening enough; 
but this sorrow and this perplexity are inaeased a thou¬ 
sandfold. when the Figure that steps so swiftly and so 
tranquilly into the unknown is the head of a great na¬ 
tion and a mi^ty empire, one who was endeared to his 
subjects by his unfailing kindliness and lustioe, who liad 
w'on their admiration no less than their regard by tlic 
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patlcnccj the sagadty, and the wisdom with which he 
had played his august part. 

It is as easy to describe as it is impossible to estimate 
the secret of King Edward’s personal influence, !t came 
from a frank and manifest love of life, not enjoyed in 
sclflsh isolation, but with an open-handed generosity, 
and a desire to sliare with others and to communicate 
to them his own enjoyment, his delight in existence, with 
all its Interests, pleasures, and duties. May I be pardoned 
for relating a simple personal rcmmisccncc? I came 
away from an interview with the King at Buckingham 
Palace, in which he had spoken to me very warmly and 
graciously of the Letters of Queen Victoria. When I 
came out, an Equerry, with whom I was acquainted, 
w'as waiting for me. “Well,” he said, *‘how did you 
fare? I said the only words which came into my mind: 
“The King was very kind.’* “He always is,” said the 
Equerry, with a smile. 

Tliat was the simple secret—an invariable and genu¬ 
ine kindness, which streanred from the King like Ugh* 
from the stm. But besides that, there was an added grace 
in the extraordinary personal charm of the King’s look 
and voice and manner, He set one at one’s ease, inscandy 
and immediately, with a perfect sunplidty of address. 
He seemed not to have learned or inquired, but to know 
and remember everything about one. He made, on that 
•Jccasion, a reference to my father with a tenderness of 
rcminisccnoc that could not be simulated or misundcr- 
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siood And then, too, he had a sort of unquestioned and 
unaffected dignity*, which made aU who sensed him 
Lncapablc of negligence or imperfection. He was him¬ 
self so strict and punctual in the performance of duty, 
so decisive in carrying out every detaU to which he had 
pledged hiriasdf, that the example he had set was more 
potent even than any command. He said exactly what 
he thou^t, whether it was praise or blame, approval 
or disapproval; but it was all tempered by a just con¬ 
sideration for all who served him and an anxious re¬ 
gard for their contentment. He was the most loyal and 
sincere of friends, and never overlooked faithful serv¬ 
ice. And then he had an imtinctivc perception of the 
national character, the wholesome sentiment that under¬ 
lies it, and the rooted dislike of all afiectation. Thus he 
was without any question the most popular man in his 
dominions, and he deserved that populanty, because he 
had won it, not by schetning, but by work. He Imew his 
business, and he meant to do it in a sturdy British fash¬ 
ion; he was absolutely independent, and lived his life on 
his own lines; but the truest part of that life was his 
entire devotion to his country and his empire. He was de¬ 
termined that Monarchy should be a thing and not a 
name; and yet he was equally determmed that he would 
never outstep the traditions of his great position, but that 
he would respect the liberties and rights of his subjects, 
just as he required of them that they should respect his 
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Ndilier must one omit another great kingly quality 
for which King Edward was royally conspicuous—his 
unflinching courage. He can hardly have been oblivious 
o£ the fact that iiis life was latterly a precarious one; 
Itc had frequent warnings, and he neither disregarded 
them nor unduly feared dsem. He just went forward, 
bravely and even gaily} and did not lay down his pen 
or leave his post until he stepped to his bed of death. 
He desired u> live, with all llie eagerness of a splendid 
vitality, but he had no craven fears: he looked neither 
backwards nor forwards, but made every moment of life 
his ow n. Tlicrc were some vvlio supposed tliat he had 
lived for so long, before his accession, a life of com¬ 
parative Independence that he would be unable or un¬ 
willing to take up the great responsibilities of the Crown, 
His share of royal duties had liitherto been conHned to 
ceremonial appearances, and to representing the Sov¬ 
ereign on public occadons. The cares of State and tlic 
anxieties of Govermnent were iinfamiliar to him. But 
he reigned with no less zest and vivacity than he had 
lived his uncrowned life, with unabated vigor and un- 
diminislicd enjoyment; and dius our sorrow need not 
make m oblivious of the faa tlutt a death in harness was 
the death that he would most have dcsirotl, and tltat it 
is but a part of the felicity of a life so full of movement, 
so rich in honor and renown. 

"With the growth of democracy and popubr libcrtyi 
monarchy is an instimtion that has undergone in the last 
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ccntnry a subtle and remarkable diangc. It has ceded its 
political initiative, resigned its political veto*, It is ap¬ 
parently restricted by constitutional and traditional limi¬ 
tations; and yet within the last seventy years, instead of 
losing preponderance and prestige, the Crown has in¬ 
sensibly and gradually acquired a position of immense 
responsibility' and far-reaching influence, owing to the 
widom and insight, the tact and conscientiousness, the 
kindness and devotion, and, above all, the supreme com¬ 
mon sense of the last two occupants of tire Throne. It 
is easy to be impressed by the pomp and circumstance 
of state and natural to conclude tliat a distinguished 
courtesy and dignified acquiescence is all tliat is required 
of a constitutional monarch. But a very little reflection 
will sltow that die position is one of extreme delicacy 
and constant anxiety. A constitutional monarch must no 
only be possessed of endless industry and patience, a wide 
and acatratc knowledge of causes and personabdes; he 
must be at once firm and courteous; he must be both 
dignified and accciisiblc. He muse not only not manifes 
any personal politiod preferences, but he must banish 
every such consideration from his mind. He must be 
impartially just and sincerely sympathetic. He must be 
die friend of labor, order, and peace. He must have at 
licari the best interests and Uk true welfare of all classes 
and conditions of hts subjects; and here in Great Eritam 
he must interpret the pulse of that great Imperial spirit 
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which beats so securely and so largely throng a vast and 
complex Empire and animates such varied nationalities. 

Queen Victoria, by her womanly largc-heartcdness, 
her shrcwdrKss, and experience, her quick and instinctive 
iiuight, gave to the Crown a unique prestige. When she 
died, it seemed impossible that this could be increased, 
and especially by a king who, out of filial reverence and 
wise judgment had been precluded from taking any ac¬ 
tive part in the government of the land. And yet by a 
sincere devotion to the cause of peace, by a genuine love 
for stately publicity, by an inimitable graciousness of 
demeanor, founded upon a perfectly natural human 
kindliness, King Edw'ard contrived to smooth away po¬ 
litical irritations and foreign complications alike, and to 
substimte for a certain stiff insularity in our European 
rebtions a cordial and unsuspicious understanding, the 
value of which it is Impossible to over-estimate. He made 
it dear by bis frankness and friendliness that though 
he was the guardian and protector of out national in¬ 
terests, yet that England was no less conscious of the 
rights of other nations than of her owm rights, and that 
she was as anxious to secure the just independence of 
other Powers as she was to preserve her own. All the 
qualities which underlie the British ideal of sport ex¬ 
isted in the King’s temperament. He was ambitious 
without jealousy, modest under success, and good-hu¬ 
mored under defeat. He was tranquil in anxiety, coura- 
^ous in danger and simple in prosperity. And in Eng- 
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Ush public life he set an example to all polidciaiis aud 
staiescnen o£ genbl courtesy, and unrufiled bonhommic, 
which did not stand for an absence of conviction, but 
for a resolute subordination of all predilections to liar- 
mony and concord. 

[In 1910, General Botlia, Premier of die Transvaal, Vmteii 
is summoned to form die first Cabinet of United South 
Africa. The Centenary of Argentine Republic is cele¬ 
brated. Captain Srott's Bridsh South Polar Expedition 
sails from London. The Senate passes the Arizona and 
New Mexico statehood bilL Zeppelin begins dirigible 
balloon passenger service from Fricdrichsmbe to Dus- 
scldorf. Diax U rejected President of Mexico. There i.s 
an Asiadc cholera epidemic in Russia. Castro’s family is 
exiled from Venezuela. The first Chinese Senate is Reeainnon 
opened by the Regent. Manuel of Portugal is dethroned 

t . 1- * I - J 1 rortusal. 

and a Republic is proclaimed.! 
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THE PORTUGUESE REVO 
LUTION 

(a,d. 19T0) 

E. J- Dillon 

ALL modern revolurions none were so bu- 
^ ^ man e as those o£ Brazil and Portugal* This 

remark was made to me a few days ago by 
Senhor Tlicophilo Braga, Poet, Positivist, and President 
of the newest European republic. “How do you explain 
that?" I asked. “Partly ” he replied, “by the temper of 
the two nadons that shook off the monarchist yoke; 
they arc both Portuguese, but largely because they were 
permeated with republican and, in our country, with 
positivist, ideas which first produced a revolution in the 
souls of die young generation and of the leaders of 
thought, then suddenly translated themselves into acts 
and are now about to crystallize into institutions. Tlie 
President then went on to unfold to me the character¬ 
istic traits of the national character, in w'hich, he main¬ 
tains, the Celtic element predominates, and to show how 
they manifested tliemsclves in the revolution. Without 
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calling this theory in question, I may say that the proxi¬ 
mate causes of the upheaval, which. I was enabled to 
study at close quarters, make it dear lo the dullest ap¬ 
prehension why the old ^bric of naonaichical govern¬ 
ment could be pulled down almost without an effort. 
The murder of King Carlos and hb heir In February, 
1908, seemed to me die overture of a revolutionary move¬ 
ment which w^ould go on steadily gaining strength un¬ 
til it culminated in a catastrophe. My grounds for this 
opinion were many and cogent. 1 had been informed 
that the motive of the murder was not so much to put 
an end to the political dictatorship of Joao Franco as to 
hinder the purificadon of the administration which 
Franco was about to carry out wttliout ruth. And as the 
only parties w'ho indulged in jobbery, and despoiled die 
people for the behoof of their own political partisans, 
were the two groups of monarchists wlio alternately en¬ 
joyed the sweets of oSice, it could be taken for granted 
that they were implicated in the violent death of their 
Sovereign. Events bore out this deduction. For neither 
parry w'hcn in poiver would open an impartial inquiry 
into die assassination of the king or seek to bring the 
regicides to justice. It was fair to conclude, therefore, 
that SO long as the monarchies continued In power, there 
would be no surcease of misery for the Portuguese peo¬ 
ple, whose only hope was in a republic. 

Was it worth white making a resolute stand at a 
heavy cost of human life against tlie men who were 
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fighting to abolish this rotten royalist fabric? It was. 1 
believe, the semkonscious feeling of the utter uiitniitfill¬ 
ness of the combai, and cs'en the viaory that paralysed 
the arm of the Covernmenr. Meanwhile events were 
moving rapidly, and the signs of the times growing 
pbiner. 

On Sunday, October 2, for example. Marshal Fon¬ 
seca, the President-elect of the Republic of Brazil was in 
Lisbon, the guest of the king and the nation, and he 
was acclaimed enthusiastically by the people. Returning 
from a vdsit to Cintta, on arriving near the palace set 
apart for his use at Belem ^ he found the place blocked 
by a dense throng of people eager to see and welcome 
him His carriage could not advance. Then my friend, 
Joao dc Mcnezes, who had been presented to the Presi¬ 
dent as one of the Republican deputies for Lidxm, said; 
“With your permission, I will say a word to the people, 
and they will at once open a wide avenue for your car¬ 
riage to pass.” But Manshal Fonseca, stepping down, 
look de Menezes’ arm and said: ^‘No, I had rather 
walk.” And dc Menezes escorted the nation's guest to Iris 
apartments. Returning a moment later. Dr. Menezes 
said to the crowd: “You now sec how" easy it is to instal 
a President of the Republic in a royal palace,” where¬ 
upon voctferoas cheering rent the air. That night Dr. 
Brito Camacho, in a speech he made to a republican as- 
scLnbly, recounted this inddeni and said: “One palace b 

’ It h ItDOwn aj the Pseo dc Belem. 
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already takca by the Republic. The others will be ocau 
pied with equal facility/' 

Evidently the time was come for trying the issue. 
The Monday night fixed upon for the meeting and die 
insurrection was a night of late-summcr warmth and 
loveliness. Not a breath was stirring, Tlic very stars in 
their courses were fighting for the republicans. The face 
of the broad Tagus was like the surface of a mirror. 
Li^ts were (winkling from windows of the houses on 
the hills. The traffic, which in Lisbon never wholly 
ceases throughout the niglit, w'as brisker than usual. Men 
hurried hither and thither, whispering as they went 
The king, whose residence at this season is Cintra, a 
delightful place of woods and liills, some seventeen 
miles from the capital, had come into town to entertain 
his Brazilian guest, and was now reposing in the Ul- 
omened palace of Neccssldadcs. That royal domicile had 
a mysterious way of bringing death or misfortimte upon 
diosc who resided in it, and die authorities of Lisbon 
once besought King Louis L, for who.se life they pro¬ 
fessed great anxiety^ to quit tt, wliich he at once did, 
escorted by thousands of people carrying torches. Prince 
Jolin, vvho could not leave, died the next day, Wliilc 
King Manuel was reposing there, the Minister of 
War, who mlglit be expected to know sotnething of 
what was going on, lay fast asleep. The Minister of 
Justice was having his Sing at a fashionable restaurant 
at Cascacs, a charming w'atcring-place, about forty min- 
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utcs from the capital. The Prime Minister had his eyes 
and cars open, but hb am was palsiccL He dealt no 
blow to the insurgents. He presumably anticipated 
troubles of some kind—indeed he liad been expecting 
them daily since the murder of Dr, Bombarda. He was 
watching and waiting, anidoiis but quicscenL 

A number of established facts prove decisively that 
Bombarda^s death did not hasten tlic revolution, Bom¬ 
barda was killed at 1 1-30 a. m. on Monday, Octolier 3. 

When mortally wounded he sent for dc Menezes and 
Brito Camacho and said: *‘I expected to be potted one 
of these days, just as you still do. But, great heavens! 
not in this silly fashion.” That expectation of his and TAfp/o# 
of theirs was due to the fact that the date for the out- 
break had already been fixed, and fixed—unwittingly, 
of course—^by the Government. For it had been agreed 
upon, ever since September 14, by the republicans that 
if the authorities should issue orders to the warships to 
quit the Tagus, die date given by them for that dc- 
parture should be the date of the rising. The time was 
diercfore settled automatically. And before Bombarda 
was w'ounded, even before the day had dawmed on which 
he was killed, orders had been promulgated that the 
ships were to leave the Tagus on October 4. That set¬ 
tled die question.^ 

* Since ihe above was wiittera the Pf ctnier hat allowed hitn^elf to be 
infcrvieifc^i and hai given his own of his aciioit and tnacitpn. 

And the impression made by ttit* narrative in Lithoti is that it emanates 
dihtr ttom a secret acconapticc «i the republicaiu or from an LncUviilual 
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Ycc rH»w was ihc rime for ihc monarchisrs to act. If 
they* but knew what a little exertion would have sufficed 
to checkmate their adversaries, and if they* tiad had faith 
even as a grain of mustard seed in their own cause, they 
wfiuld have made the birth of the republic an abortion. 
Thus, direc times they had it in their power to stamp 
out revolution, were it not that In this ease revolution 
had a soul—as President Braga put it — whicii powder 
and ball cannot destroy: on the e^*e of the murder of 
King Carlos and his eldest son, if in lieu of arresuog 
die leaders of die conspiracy which had been revealed to 
him, the dictator, Franco, liad followed the advice given 
by his War Mimstci, made adequate preparations, al¬ 
lowed the mutineers to come into the streets and had 
blown them into space, the fabric of the monarchy which 
Franco was endeavoring to purify might ha\*c lingered 
on, ,/Ynd now throughout this fateful night and the next 
day die king and his Cabinet, if they had been willing 
to risk anything for their cause or their places, might 
have silenced republicanism with no greater effusion of 
blood dian they paid for discomfiture. But there were 
no monarchists and no monarch. How easily, had tiu^e 
been both, they would have scored over their adver¬ 
saries, will appear from the following incident: 

A short time before the fateful hour of lialf-past one, 

of wralc mind. And Sctihor Tciirira dc li known a clever man* 
He ^limits ibat ht knew the date of ilic outbreak, and that he 
informed iho king. Yd he did noi lend fora single mDnarehiit fegitnem 
frnm the pnnvineci undl the r^i|w4f line ^vas cut! 
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the Minister of the Marine sigoallect to the ships in the 
Tagus ashing the crews whether they were quite ready 
to enter into action against an armed rising should it 
become necessary^ and adding that, if not, they were to 
prepare without a moment^s deby. This message came 
tihe the bursting of a bomb. It seemed to indicate that 
the Government were aware of the plot and were adopt¬ 
ing vigorous precautions to thwart it. Perhaps the leaders 
were already arrested? Possibly the soldiers o£ the Royal 
or Municipal Guard, who were devoted to the mon¬ 
archy, body and soul, were posted on the heights? No* 
body could tell. But the agnals agreed upon were de¬ 
layed, nor were they uldmatcly given aright. Dismay 
was in the souls of many of the conspirators. 

j?\dmiral Candido dos Reis, however, was serene and 
hopeful. It was his role to embark in a boat with some 
comrades, board the warship San Raphael, and then re¬ 
turn to the city with a contingent of insurgents, who 
.should take up their position in one of the streets while 
the naval artillery opened fire from the warship. But 
at the fateful moment Iris comrades drew back, Tlrcy 
were apprehensive of harming the cause instead of fur- 
tliering it. They thought they had good reasons for sur¬ 
mising that their plot had been discovered, and there¬ 
fore bafllcd, and they were unwilling to sacrifice the 
lives of brave men to no purpose. He entreated them to 
be daring, but they w^erc resolved to be prudent. Their 
obstinacy could not be shaken. Reis, thereupon, con- 
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eluded that all was lost. If die very first seep could not 
be takdv how could they mardi to victory? He felt 
that he ought to have allowed and provided for this con- 
tmgertcy^ and not having done so he had plunged the 
nation into an abyss of misery. He at least would not 
sundve it A few minutes later he lay lifeless on the floor. 
This in truth w’as llic catastrophe of catastrophes Men 
wept bitterly on teaming it For Reis was in truth indis¬ 
pensable to the insurrection. He knew every detail of the 
plan; he was acquainted widi every man deputed to pby 
a part In carrying it out He possessed the valuable se¬ 
cret of drawing crowds tow'ards and after him. His name 
was a charm, his presence was a pledge of success, and 
his death was an irreparable loss. Many conspirators 
hung their heads on learning that their leader was no 
more; the less intelligent among them inferred tliat he 
committed suicide only because lie foresaw the failure 
of the plot. He would surely have lived so long as there 
■was hope. One of the enterprising republican news¬ 
mongers placarded the walls with the news of Reis's 
death, heedless of the crushing effect it would produce 
on tiieir prospects. /\jid even the lion-hearted broke 
dow'n and cried, **All is lostl” 

One man kept his head and initiative during fhis inner 
crisis. He summoned a few friends hurriedly, exposed 
to them the danger of yielding to vague apprehensions. 
*‘Do not let us be reasoned into defeat, seeing that we 
have not been beaten or even attacked. In my friend Reis 
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we lost a hero whose best quality was that he made his 
scjvkes dispensable before he left us. No loss is irrepa¬ 
rable when the cause is a nation’s. Hie other side may 
have much worse luck. Suppose the King should BeCr 
who will fight for a fugitive? And we may have wind¬ 
falls. Suppose one of the regiments supposed to be roy¬ 
alist should join us.^ True, the average man will not rea¬ 
son tlius; he will be crushed by the tidings that Reis is 
no more. It was a blunder to spread the news. We must 
deny it emphatically, immediately, c\'crywhcrc.” This 
man’s advice was taken, placards and notices were posted 
and circnlatcd throughout the city asserting that the 
news of Reis’s death was groundless. Tlic Admiral w'as 
living and doing splendid work, and hoped the people 
would second his endeavors. That man and bis tactics 
saved the situation, and one day the republic will erect 
a statue to his meinor)'. 

About three-quarters of an hour after Reis’s death the 
guns of the San Rap/iad boomed out, and the rising Iiad 
begun. One half of the [6th Infantry Regiment muti¬ 
nied. The colonel resisted energetically, and was killed 
on the spot- TIic mutineers then repaired to the ist Ar¬ 
tillery Regiment, who turned out and joined them, and 
both forces marched to die prindpal thoroughfare of 
Lisbon, Avenida, and took up a strong position on the 
summit. The Royalist (Municipal) Guard and the jih 
Foot Chasseurs repaired to another street, the Rocio, 
where they were exposed to the republican fire. Called 
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Upon to surrender by ihc tnucineers^ they reused, and 
heavy firing went on uniiJ six o’clock in the morning, 
wiicn it became desultory until noon. The prophecy of 
the optimist leader was fulfilled; a regiment on whose 
support the rebels had not counted joined them. One 
of tlie most important factors of that night was the 
meeting of the marines of the principal barracks of 
Alcantara.* Their second commander refusing to go 
with therm he was taken prisoner and paroled. On the 
Tagus, three wars!iips~viz., Sart Raphael, San Gabriel 
and Adamastor—haA liotsted tlie republican flag and 
were endeavoring to win over the fourth, Don Carlos. 
which held out obstinately for a time. 

The king s slumbers svcrc broken by the heavy firing. 
He arose, looked out of the windows and intjuired* **Is 
it the revolution that has begun?’* thus prejudging ihe- 
issue and giving his own case away by the very fi}fm 
of his c]uestioii. The answer being affirmative, be rose 
and dressed. Already grenades were bursting over the 
palace. He left that ill-omened domicile at about 4 
A. M., and sought to put himself into coimnunication 
with Queen Amelia, who w'as at Cintra. In this he was 
successful, thanks to the good offices of loyal briends. As 
soon as was feasible he repaired to his palace at Mafra, 
having been circuitously informed that, as a fugitive, the 
republic would connive at liis escape, that the road 
nonhwards would be open, and that he would not be 

* Ft is dhotit a mfic ant) a half Ffotn Litboti. 
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molested if be departed by sea, but that if he resisted he 
would be dealt with as an cnciny. At Mafra many per¬ 
sons, it is said, sought out the king, and offered him thtdr 
arms and their lives, but this offer evoked no other re¬ 
sponse than heartfelt thanks. 

Meanwhile, the republicans were making headway. 
They had more than one pleasant surprise to make up 
for their bad beginning. They had the support of one 
naval ofEcer named Machado Santos—with whom I had 
die pleasure of conversing on the subject—who worked 
marvels of organizaiion. Sln^c-liandcd, he went from 
street to street, from barracks to barracks, enlisting vol¬ 
unteers in the ranks of the peoples’ army, and soon his 
followers were numbered by thousands. He fixed his 
headquarters on the Square of the Marques Pombal, and 
the population at once brought him oxen and sheep and 
goats and fruits and bread and wine, until the only dif* 
ficulty experienced by his oommissary was in distribut¬ 
ing the food which came in plentifully and unceasingly. 
The active sympathy of the people of Lisbon stood the 
revolutionists in good stead. 

Another '^windfall” on which they had not counted 
appeared in the presence of the cadets of the Military 
School, who at the call of Santos broke bounds and 
joined the republican forces. They, too, fought splen¬ 
didly, and one of them named Pimentel acquired a repu-^ 
latkin for daring which b usually the prize of one or 
more iiard'fought campaigns. Another man who ren- 
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dcred brilliant services was a simple private in the naval 
ardtler)'. His precision in pointing the guns was so per¬ 
fect that his comrades looked upon him with a feeling 
of awe. He had a way of announcing in advance the 
target at which he would point die gun, and a few sec¬ 
onds later it was struck. When perceiving the royal 
standard still waving from the palace he stated that be 
w-ould blow it into space, and, having fulhlted his pre¬ 
diction, immediately afterwards he W'as cheered vocifer¬ 
ously. 

But the royalists, too, had ups as well as downs dur¬ 
ing their critical thirty hours, had there been any one 
to utilize them. Chief among these was the arrival of 
the second artillery regiment from Qudhiz. Its com- 
inander was Hertriquez Concciro, who had made a 
name in jVfrica as a clever str^egist and in Portugal as 
3 devoted royalist and a cliivalrous gentleman. Tbb 
man's presence seemed to turn the ride of battle. Plant¬ 
ing Iris artillery in a park named after King Edward 
VTI. of England, he opiened fire on the infantry and ar¬ 
tillery of the republicans, and made a strong impression 
on them. During a pause in the firing, they asked him 
to cease fighting for a king who liad already acknowl¬ 
edged the republic. He refused the invitation and dis¬ 
believed the statement. But he sou^t out the 
he and his officers, in order to hearten him to resistance 
and to declare his inicniion, and iliat of his men, to 
make a resolute stand for the regime. On his arrival 
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at the palace of Cintra, however, he was informed that 
the king was not there. “Where is he?” he asked. “He 
lias fled in a yacht,” was the answer. Then Commander 
Coned ro, who had never before been know'n to make 
use of a sairrilous word, uttered some tif the foulest oaths 
that ever passed a trooper’s lips in Portugal. Retracing his 
steps he repaired to the republican authorities and said; 

“1 recognize the new regimef and will prove a loyal citi¬ 
zen. But I cannot olTer my military services to die re¬ 
public, so tender my resignation herewith.” That was 
practically the end. 

On Wednesday morning the 5th Chasseurs surren¬ 
dered, and were followed by the Municipal Guards. The 
republic was proclaimed at the town hall, and the revo- The 
luiion vi'a.s an accomplished fact. The total number of 
dead was found to be hardly more than one hundred, 
for although the firing w^as described as heavy and de- 
stmetive. Providence proved merdful to the combatants. 

Later on the victors show'cd themselves on the whole very 
indulgent to die vanqiiislied, and if we except die treat¬ 
ment of the monks and nuns, excesses were exceedingly 
rare. It seems to be an established fact chat during tliis 
f)eriod of intense political cxdtemcjit vulgar crimes 
against life and property have fallen far below the aver¬ 
age. 

The new Republican Government has now a formid¬ 
able problem to cope with, it is less a work of reform 
tlian of creation out of nothing that they must endeavor 
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to achieve. And the number of persons qualiAcd for this 
arduous task is vary much less than that of the men 
who were able and willing to lend a hand in pulling 
down the rotten old fabric of the monarchy. But the 
best men have remained in the background. By far the 
most serious, capable, and versatile politicians arc those 
of the A Lttefa group. And chief among these ls Dr, 
Brito Camacho, whom I liavc known and appfcdatcd 
as physician, journalist, and politician. So long as the 
country possesses men of the moral and menial caliber 
of Brito Camacho, and of the brilliancy of Joao de 
Menezes, and makes the most of their services. Republi¬ 
can Portugal can look into the future with serenity. 

[In 1910, Sl Patrick’s Cathedral, New' York, is con¬ 
secrated. Walter Wdlman and his airship crew are 
picked up 375 miles off Cape Hattcras. International 
Aviation oiect is held at Belmont Park, L. I. Revolu¬ 
tion flares in Uruguay, Moissant wins $ to,000 prize for 
flight around the Statue of Liberty. The Imperial Chi¬ 
nese Parliament is summoned in Peking. Remains of 
the Austrian scientific exploration ship Alhatross (lost 
14 years) arc found in Solomon Islands. Radium deposits 
are discovered in the Porcupine Eflstrict, Canada. Ma- 
dcio proclaims himself Provbional President of Mesioo. 
Mexicans fight the bloody battle of Cerro Priesto, Chi¬ 
huahua. Andrew Carnegie gives $10,000,000 for the pro¬ 
motion of peace. The California Senate adopts a woman 
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suffrage consdcudonal amendment. There is rioting in 
I lankow, China. United States troops arc sent to Mexi¬ 
can border to preserve neutrality of American territory. 
Terms of proposed Reciprocity Agreement between Can¬ 
ada and the United States arc made public in Ottawa 
and Washington. Fire in Constantinople destroys much 
of the Sublime Porte. Plague spreads in Manchuria. San 
Francisco receives a wireless message from a diip 4>493 
miles away. Bill to aE>olIsh the veto power of the Plouse 
of Lords is introduced into the House of Commons and 
is passed on first reading next day. The United States 
Senate ratifies a commercial treaty with Japan. Roosevelt 
opens the great Roosevelt dam in Arizona. In 191 1, Ma- 
dero announces that he will not lay down arms until 
President Diaz b out and a **£rcc and unintimidated suf¬ 
frage is assured.” The Fiftieth Anniversary of Italian 
Unity is celebrated In Rome. President Diaz addresses 
Mexican Congress and ou dines a plan of reform. Presi¬ 
dent Taft’s proposal for a general treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and the British Empire b 
supported by a great meeting of citizens at the Guildhall, 
London. Lloyd George introduces the Individuality and 
Unemployed Insurance Bill in ParliamcnL An opium 
agreement is signed at Pddng. Civil War in Mexico is 
renewed, the insurgents capturing Juarez. British House 
of Commons passes the aa curtailing the veto power of 
die House of Lords. President Diaz of Mexico resigns. 
Mexican Government and revolutionists make peace.] 
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D iaz has been buried from power in bis ci^ty- 
I first year! 

TTic rising against him in Mexico has tiic 
diaraccer of a national revolutionary movement, the 
nirn<; of wbicU, perhaps^ Madero himself has not dearly 
understood. Ojic thing the nation wanted, apparently, 
was the stamping out of what the party considered poll- 
deal inunoraiity, fostered and abetted by the acts of 
what they called the grtfpo cientifico, or grafters, and by 
die policy of the Minister of Finance, Linmuour, in 
particular. Therefore, when Madero stood up as the 
chieftain of the revolution, inscribing on his bamicr the 
redress of this grievance, with some utopias, the people 
followed him without stopping to measure his capabili¬ 
ties. His promises were enough, 

Diaz has reached a great age. On September 151 
1910, he celebrated his eightieth birthday. He has ruled 
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Mexico, wltii one brief intorvai of four years, since 1876. 
For thirty-five years, therefore, with one short break, 
the country has known no other President; and Madero, 
who has laid him low, was a man more or less put into 
oflicc by Diaz himsell A new generation of Mexicans 
has grown up under the rule of Diaz. Time after time 
he lias been re-elected with unanimity, no other candi¬ 
date being nomttiatcd—nor even suggested. Is it to be 
wondered at that, by the dme his sc^^enth term expired 
in 1910, he should liave at last come to regard himself 
as indispensable? 

Had he retired in 1910 he would have done so with 
honor, and every hostile voice in Mexico would have 
been stilled. All would have been forgotten in remem-' 
brance of the immense debt that his country owed him, 
He would have stood out as the great historic figure of 
a glorious era in the national annals. It w'as the first 
time he had broken his word witli the people. Staying 
too long, he has been driven from office by a movement 
of ideas, the strength of wliich it is evident that he never 
realized until too late, and by a rebellbn that in the days 
of his vigorous autocraqt he would have stamped out 
with his heel. 

His real career began at forty-six. Up to that time he 
had been an officer in a somewfiat disorganized army, 
and ills ambition at the outset newer soared beyond a 
colonelcy. 

He was nearly fifty when he entered Mexico City at 
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the head of a revolutionary force. Romance and adven¬ 
ture were behind him, althou^ personal peril still 
dogged his steps. He had to forget that he was a soldier, 
:ind to be born again as leader and politician, a malcer 
and not a destroyer. In that capacity he had absolutely 
no experience of public affairs but such as he had gained 
in a small way to early years spent in Oaxaca. Yet Diaz 
became a ruler and a diplomat, and assumed the courtly 
manners of a prince. 

Even at sixty he was only on the high road to his best, 
and he reached it about ten years later. At seventy-five 
he lacked noiliing, either in energy or variety of power, 
that goes to the equipment of a ruler of men. This is 
especially remarkable for one of liis race, born in a semi- 
tropical land. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, bis overthrow is the re¬ 
sult of a revolution mainly pacific in its nature, and in 
substance a revolt of public feeling against abuses that 
have become stereotyped in the system of government 
by the too long domination of one masterful will. Tlie 
military rising was but its head, spitting fire. Behind was 
an immense body of opinion, in favor of effecting the 
retirement of the President by peaceful means, and with 
all the honor to one who had served his country v/cU, 

In 1908 General Diaz had stated frankly, in an inter¬ 
view granted to an American journalist, that he was 
enjoying his last term of oflGcc, and at its expiration 
would spend hts remaining years in private life. There 
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is no reason to doubt that this assurance represented his 
settled miection- The announcement was extensively 
published in the Mexican Press, and was never contra¬ 
dicted by the President liimsclf. Then rumors gained 
currency that Diaz was not unprepared to accept nomi¬ 
nation for the Presidency for an eighth Icrni. The state¬ 
ment was at first discredited, then repeated without con- 
tradiction in a mann er that could hardly have failed to 
cscitc alarm. At lengtli came the fatal announconent 
dial the President would stand again. 

Hardly had die bell of Independence ceased ringuig 
out in joyous clang on September 15, 1910, in celebra¬ 
tion of free Mexico’s centenary, hardly had the gorgeous 
fetes for the President’s birthday, or the homage paid 
him by the whole viorld run their course, when the 
spark of discontent became a blaze. He had mistaken 
the respect and regard of his people for an invitation to 
remain in o£ce. 

By the time the Presidential election approached, signs 
of agitation had increased, A political party rose in dirca 
hostility, not so much to General Diaz himself or Liman- 
tour, as to the Vice-President, who, as next in dtc succes¬ 
sion, in the event of the demise of the President, would 
have been able to rivet the autocracy on the country. 

To the general hatred of this group on the pari of 
the nation, Madcro owed his success. He tras almost un¬ 
known, but tlic malcontents were determined to aa, and 
to act at once, and they could not afford to pick and 
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choose for a leader. As a proof that the country thought 
less of the dctnocracic principles invoked than of the 
destruction of the official ‘^cicntificos" may be cited the 
fact tiiat it at first placed all its trust and confidence in 
General Reyes^ who Is }ust as despotic and autiocratic as 
General Diaz, but has at the same time, to them, a rc^ 
deeming quality—his avowed opposition to the gang. 

Reyes refused to head the uisurTccuon, and it was then 
Madcro or nobody. 

In the spring of 19to Francisco t, ^'ladcIO came to Madero, 
the front. He was a man of education, of fortune, of 
courage, and a lawyer by profession. He had written a 
book entitled the “Presidential Succession,’' and, al¬ 
though witliouE experience in the management of State 
affairs, he had shown that he had the courage of his 
convictions. He consented to stand against Diaz in a 
contest for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Energetic, courageous, and outspoken, Madcro liad 
full command of the phraseology of the demagogue. His 
only sltortcotning in the eyes of his ow-n party was that 
he had not been persecuted by the Government. The 
officials, alast soon supplied this deficiency, A few days 
before the Presidential election in July, 1910, when mak¬ 
ing a speech at Monterey, Madcro was arrested as a dis¬ 
turber of the peace and thrown into prison, where he 
was kept until the close of the poll. 

The election resulted, as usual, in a triumphant ma- 
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jotity for General EHaz^ though voles were recorded, 
even in the capital itself, for the anti-reelcctionist leader. 

As soon as opportunity offered, Madero escaped to 
the United States^ and from that vantage-ground kept 
up a correspondence with Ills friends and partisans. 
Though the election bad been held in |uly, the inaugu¬ 
ration of the President did not take place until Decem¬ 
ber, 1910. 

Trouble followed trouble in the north, which, be it 
rememhered, runs to a distance of over a thousand miles 
from Mexico City itsell But nothing very serious oc¬ 
curred, until suddenly, in the early weeks of the present 
year. President Taft mobilised a force of 20,000 Ameri¬ 
can troops to watch the Mexican frontier. From that time 
events developed rapidly till the end of the Diaz regime 
in May. These arc such recent events that there is no 
need to recapitulate them. Diaz saved his honor, as the 
phrase goes, by a declaration that he would not retire 
from office until peace was declared, and he kept his 
word. He VV3S too ill to leave his simple home in one of 
the chief streets of the city, where he lived less osten¬ 
tatiously than many of his fcUow-dtizens but this did 
not present the mob from firing upon his home. On the 
afternoon of May 25th, 1911, he resigned, and Senor De 
La Barra, formerly Minister at Washington, became pro¬ 
visional President until the next election, fixed for Octo¬ 
ber. Madero was the hero of die hour. 

Three days after signing liis abdication, General Diaz 
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wiis well enough to lesvc Mexico City. In the esrly hours Diaz t 
o£ the rooming three trains drew up iillcd with his own 
soldiers and friends, in the middle one of which the cx- 
President, his wife, the clever and beautiful Carmeliia, 
Colonel Porfirio Diaz, his son, witli liis young wife, sev¬ 
eral children and their ten-days-ald baby were seated. 

Along the route the train came upon a force of seven 
hundred rebels. A sharp encounter ensued. The revolu' 
tionists left thirty dead upon the field; the escort, which 
numbered but three hundred, lost only three men. The 
old fighting spirit returned to the old lion, and, un¬ 
armed, the ex-President descended from hb car and 
took part in the engagement. He entered Mexico City 
fighting, and he has 1^ her sliorcs with bullets ringing 
in the air. This was but the second time that Diaz had 
left die land of his birth. 

It is a peculiar circumstance from which the future 
historian of Mexico and its famous President w^iil draw 
a moral, that Diaz had himself foreseen die evil which 
after hve-and-thirty years lias bceai hb own undoing. No 
one more staunchly than he had upheld the law w'hich 
sought to make impossible the re-election for a second 
term of the President of die Republic and the Governors 
of the States. In forty years of anarcliy between the at' 
tainment of Mexican independence, in 1821, and the ar- 
rival of the hapless Emperor Maximilian this had been 
the issue at stake in a hundred liatdcs. Nothing was 
easier than for a dictator, once he had sexured election 
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to the President's chair^ constitutionally so to manipulate 
the voting that, save by an armed rising, he could never 
be displaced. 

That became the systenL In the welter of Mexican 
history in the first half of the last century hardly one 
President succeeded another by the p>eaceful means of 
votes cast at the polls. 

Political elections were “naanaged” ui almost every 
contest in the most ridiculous way. In Mexico, before 
the time of Dkz, there had been fifty-two dictators, 
presidents, or other rulers, in less than sixty years. The 
method was brought to full perfection by the unscrupu¬ 
lous Santa Anna. The other South American Republics 
also gave coimtlcss examples. Tlie gravity of the danger 
was recognized by the founders of the Mexican Consti- 
tudon in *857, and they made the President ineligible 
for re-election. But this provision, though desirable, bad 
in die divided state of the country never b^n enforced. 

For this I>ia2 faught campaign after campaign—at 
first for President Juarez in the long stni^le against 
Maximilian and his henchman Bazaine, which ended 
with the Emperor’s exeaition. But when Juarez came 
forward in iSyt for a further term of the Presidency, 
Diaz turned against him, and placed himself at the 
head of a military revolt which only collapsed on the 
President’s death. 

The single term Presidency had the foremost place 
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in Uic Pronanciantffftto on which Diaz fought his w'ay 
to the supreme power in 1876. 

That campaign, so momentous as it proved for the 
future interests of Mexico, had been brou^t about al- 
most entirely by the attempt of Lerdo Dc Tejada, Presi¬ 
dent at the tune, to manipulate the voting in order to 
secure his own re-election to office, in violation of the 
Constitutional law. 

Diaz, therefore, could not himsdf be dected for a 
second term in 1880, and as a consequence of the priiv 
ciplc iic had himself laid down he had the misfortune 
to be forced to stand helplessly aside and sec much of 
his own good work undone, under the unscrupulous 
Gonzales, who succeeded him. 

Tlicrcforc Diaz returned to the Presidential chair on 
December ist, 1884, ai>d never vacated it till the other 
day. When, bis four years had expired die country 
was under changed conditions j the unincnse reforms 
and works for the development of Mexico that he had 
set on foot were uncompleted; it was felt that any 
change in the head of the State would at that time be 
disastrous. And so, with substantially die universal as¬ 
sent of his countirmen, die Constitution was again ah 
tered, that Diaz might continue President and cariy on 
his labors. Tliis was not his doing. He did not initiate it; 
but he accepted dtc charge laid upon Iiira by the nation. 

His work b now imperishable, Mexicans, I am sure 
will rcgici the pitiful circumstance under which ids fall 
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has come about, and he will live long in the hearts of 
his countrymen. Nothing can alter the fact that he made 
modem Mexico. 
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[In 1911, M, Vedrincs wins the Paris^toMadrid air- 
race. M Beaumont wins the airplane race from Paris to 
Rome. Earthquake occurs in Modoo City before the tri¬ 
umphant entry of General Madcro. Forty thousand 
women suiiragists march to Albert Hall, London, Coro¬ 
nation of King George and Queen Mary in Westminster 
Abbey takes place. German Government sends warship 
to Agadir to protect German interests in Morocco, An- 
glo-fapanesc Alliance is renewed for ten years. Lord 
Kitchener is appointed British Agent in Egypt. Ex'^hah 
begins his march on Teheran. Auiglo-Amcrican Arbi¬ 
tration Treaty is signed at Washington. Franco-Amcri- 
can Treaty is signed. Dr, Manuel Arriaga is elected 
President of the Portuguese Republic. Yangtze Kiang 
floods drown thousands. First aerial postal service is 
opened in England between Hendon and Windon, 
Portuguese Republic b formally recognized by the 
Powers. Madcro Is elected President of Mexico, Italy 
begins war with Turkey, Prevesa b bombarded by the 
Italian fleet and the Tripoli Coast is blockaded. The 
Duke of Connaught becomes Governor-General of Can¬ 
ada. Main batteries at Tripoli are bombarded by Italian 
vessels. The Turkish squadron arrives in the Bosphorus 
from the Dardendlcs. California voters adopt consdtu- 
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rif tTial amendments for iokiative, referendum, recall and 
woman suffrage. Rc^'oludon in China against the Man- 
chu dynasty takes place. Mutual concessions by France 
and Germany in the French Congo and Camcroons end 
the Morocco disputes. Chinese Republic b proclaimed 
with General Li-Huan-Hung as President. President Ga- 
ccrcs of Santo Domingo is assassinated. Russian advance 
on Persian capital b ordered. Revolutionists arc success¬ 
ful in China. Ring George and Queen Mary arc pro¬ 
claimed Emperor and Empress of India at Delhi. United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, and Rus¬ 
sia unite to assist the Peace Conference at Shanghai. /Wfc-Cun 
Russian troops occupy TcUeran after nine days siege. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen is dccted President of the Chinese 
Republic. The King of Sweden gives Nobel prizes to aW 
Mme. Curie (chemistry), Professor Wien (physics), 

Professor Gullstrand (medicine), and Maurice Maeter- ‘ 

linck Oitcraturc). Tlic International Opium Congress 
is held at The Hague. Naval experts report that the 
wreck of the Maine in Havana harbor was the result of 
an external explosion. 1 









REVOLUTION IN CHINA 
(a.d. 1911) 


J. Ellis Barker 


A FEW days ago we received the new*s that sud- 
dedy, and almost simultaneously, a revolution 
/ \V had broken out in Hupeh* Hunan, and S7je- 
chuan. These three provinces are situated in the very 
heart of China, in the valley of the incomparable Yang- 
tse-kiang, China’s principal hlgliroad and trade artery. 
Tlicy liave together about 125,000,000 inhabitants- They 
contain some of the greatest industrial, commercial, and 
mining centres of China, and they possess an importance 
comparable with that which Lancashire and Yorkshire 
liavc for Great Britain, and which the States of Massa¬ 
chusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, with the towns of 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
have for the United States. The position in Cliina is cx- The 
tremcly serious, and people are asking themselves, What 
are the causes of this sudden revolution, and what are its 
aims? 

As the character of a revolution depends largely on the 
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character of its leader, T would give a brief account of 
the impression wliich I received from m)f imcrcourse 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen, The Doctor is a man of medium 
height, slight but wiry, and is forty-fiii-c years old. He 
speaks good English. He is very quiet and rescn-cd in 
manner, and extremely moderate, cautious, and thought¬ 
ful in speech. He gives one the impression of being 
rather a sound and thorough than a brilliant man, rather 
a thinka than a man of action. He docs not care to use 
the drajuatic eloquence which appeals to the imagination 
and tile passions of the masses, and which is usually 
found in political and religious reformers of the ordi¬ 
nary kind. But then the Chinese arc perhaps not so 
emotional as are most Eastern and Western nations. 

1 have heard Dr. Sun Yat Sen addressing a meeting of 
his countrymen. He spoke quietly and almost monoto¬ 
nously with hardly any gestures, but the intient way in 
which his audience listened to every w'ord—his speeches 
occupy often three and four hoius, and even then his 
hearers never tire of listening to him—sflowed me the 
powerful effect which he was able to eiterclsc over his 
hearers by giving tlicm a simple account of the political 
position in Chma, of the sufferings of the people, and 
of the progress of the rc^'olutionary movement. 

The majority of the Chinese in America arc revolu¬ 
tionaries, and they worship their leader. Chinamen are 
commonly supposed to be sordid materialists, devoid of 
patriotism, and interested only in money-making, who 
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arc always ready 10 sell their country to the enemy* The 
incorrectness o£ that widely held belief, and the influ¬ 
ence of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, will be seen from the fact that 
the Chinese living outside China have given enormous 
sums to the revolutionary movement. According to the 
Doctor’s statements, many have given him their entire 
fortune. Even the poorest shopkeepers and laundry men 
contribute their inice. reeoUf- 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen told me that he had millions of ad- 
herents, and described to me the organization of his 
society, which, with its self-supporting branches, its 
honorary presidents, etc, may be compared with the 
great political associations existing in Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries. The Doctor has led an agitator’s life for more than 
twenty years. At flrst he was in favor of rcBrni- He be¬ 
came a revolutionary when, at last, he recognized that 
all attempts to reform China by peaceful and orderly 
methods were quite hopeless. He told me that the revolu¬ 
tionary movement bad received an enormous impetus 
when, during the short reform period inaugurated by 
the late Emperor, many thousands of students belonging 
to the best families had gone abroad, especially to Japan 
—in 1905 there were 10,000 Chinese students in Japan 
—who had come to sec with their own eyes the hopeless 
backwardness of China, the tyranny of its Government, 
and the necessity of thorough reform in order to save 
it from utter min. Thus, a very large number of men 
belonging to the educated, cultured, and privileged 
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classes Jiad beconu: his supporters, and had spread the 
gospel of revolt alt over the country. The Govcrnincni 
knew itic strength of the revolutionary party and feared 
it. A revolution would break out within two years. Prac- 
ticalJy the whole of the modern army, that b, that part 
of the army which has been drilled by Europeans and 
Japanese, were patriots, and were on the side of itte 
revolution. The Government, being aware of thb, relied 
for its defence on the ancient and unreformed military 
forces, hired cut-throats without the sense of patrionstn, 
who fought merely for their pay. These guarded die 
magazines and arsenals, and WTre provided with plenty 
of ammunition, Tlic modem army was left without am¬ 
munition. To ensure their harmlessncss only five car*- 
tridges per man were allowed for firing practice, and 
only small parties of men were given cartridges at any 
time, The greatest needs of the revolutionaries were 
money and arms. By the seizure of the important Han¬ 
yang arsenal and treasury, the revolutionaries have ob- 
tained both at the outset of their operations, and through 
their control of mines and factories they ran manufac¬ 
ture all the implements, arms, and ammunition which 
they need. 

China has had about iw'enty dynasties, which have 
been introduced by as many revolutions, but China Has 
remained unreformed, A change of dynasty b therefore 
no longer considered a remedy for Cliina’s ills. China 
has hitherto been governed by an absolutism which was 
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supposed to be paternal, but which has become tyran- 
nicah The people arc tired o£ being misgpvemcd. They 
wish to govern themselves. Tlie revolutionary pany de¬ 
sires 10 convert China into a republic. China proper is 
a loose conglomerate of eighteen semi-independent prov¬ 
inces ruled by Viceroys. They arc to be replaced by re¬ 
publics having Parliaments of their own. These local 
Parliaments will look after purely local afiairs, while na¬ 
tional affairs will be under the control of a supreme 
National ParliamcoL The Government of China will 
be modeled on that of the United States or of Canada, 
and ah has been prepared for effecting such a change. 
In Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s opinion, the Chinese people arc 
able to govern themselves, being industrious, orderly, 
and docile, especially as they have been trained in the 
art of self-government and co-operation through their 
powerful guilds and scact societies. He told me tliat 
die Cliincsc were revolting not against tlic foreigners 
but against their corrupt Government, against the Man- 
chus. The Europeans dwelling in China would be safe, 
A reformed China would be friendly to ail nations, but 
it would expect to be treated as a civilized nation when 
it bad earned the respect of Europe and could no longer 
be reproached with barbarism. 

The Chinese revolution is caused by the mis-govern- 
ment and corruption which arc apparendy inseparable 
from China’s present form of government. In China 
there are about 400,000,000 Chinese and 5,000,000 Man- 
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chus. Tlie btteff having conquered the country^ reserved 
to themselves all positions of power and profiL They 
rule through a host of more or less irresponsible and 
venal officials^ most of whom are hLmchus. Self*prescr- 
vadon is the first instinct in men. Owing to their great 
numerical inferiority it was in the interest of the Man- 
chus that the people should be weak, ignorant, imwar- 
like, and disunited. Tlierefore the diicf aim of tlie 
MtfjirAf# Mandiu policy was not to maintain the integrity of die 

potfcy. country and to promote the welfare of the people, but 

to preserve the power of the ruling caste and to keep the 
people in subjection. Intercourse with foreign nadons 
would have been profitable to the Chinese traders, and 
it would have enlightened the Chinese people. How¬ 
ever, the enlightenment of the people might become 
dangerous to the small ruling caste. Tliercbrc the Man- 
chu ofi&dals preached hatred to the foreigners, who were 
excluded from the country. To the Manebus a disastrous 
war was a smaller calamity than the existence of a na^ 
donal army w'hich might overthrow them. So the Chi¬ 
nese army was neglected, and the country w'as bu- 
miliatcd and despoiled by all nations. Modern industries 
and railways would have increased the nadonal pros¬ 
perity, but as both would have increased the power and 
coberion of the people, the introduction of both was for¬ 
bidden. The people prayed for good and honest govern- 
menL However, as the officials were Manchus they had 
to be humored to ensure their fidelity and support, and 
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thus they Tvere allowed to prey upon the people. During 
two and a half centuries die Chinese were ruled by an 
absolute and corrupt bureaucracy, and their taskmasters 
were aliens, 

rnnftirian ism, the prevailing doctrine of China, is 
neither a religion nor a system of transcendenial or 
cosmic philosophy. It is an agnostic system of ethics, and 
a system of practical, and purely temporal, common- 
sense philosophy which sees no further than this earth. 
It takes pracdcdly no notice whatever of the question 
of an after-life, of eternity, of future rewards and pun¬ 
ishments, of God. It leaches merely that one ought to 
do good because it is man’s duty to do good. Confucian^ 
ism is entirely concerned with the relations between man 
and man, and it deals very fully with the question of 
^vernment, with the administration of justice, and other 
practical matters. Confucianism is the most democratic 
of doctrines. It condemns in the most unsparing terms 
governmental absolutism and favoritism, the appoint¬ 
ment of incompetent olEdals, and ofEdal tyranny and 
extortian—the very evils which exist in China. All Chi¬ 
nese study the Claries as soon as they have mastered the 
alphabet. 

OfEdal appointments Iiave, until lately, been made 
solely on the strength of purely literary attainments, al¬ 
though we read in the Confusian Analects, “Though a 
man be able to recite the three hundred odes but be in¬ 
capable as an administrator or an ambassador, and can- 
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not work witliout assistance, of what practical use ts then 
his knowledge?*' 

Chinese literature is extremely rich in telling proverbs. 
Many of these insist on the supremacy of the people: 
“The people's will is the will of Heaven ” Others empha¬ 
size the authority of the law, and complain of the 
tyranny of officialdom, the venality of the judges, and 
the necessity of forming secret societies for the mutual 
protection of the people. A proverb says: “The mandarin 
derives his power from the taw, the people from the 
secret societies.” Another warns us; ^*The doors of the 
law courts stand wide open, but you had better not enter 
if you arc only strong in right, but not strong m cash.” 
Another tells us: ‘The friendship of mandarins im¬ 
poverishes’ that of merchants makes rich.” 

The foregoing extracts suffice to show that the tyran¬ 
nical inisgovcrnmcnt, official mcompetcnce and obstruc¬ 
tive conservatism prevalent throughout China are not 
due to the influence of Confucianism, as has hitherto 
been believed in the West. They are opposed to Con¬ 
fucianism, and are condemned by it 

The condition of the Chinese people has been well 
described by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, in 1897, in the following 
words, which incidentally show bis great literary ability 
and power and his wonderful command of the English 
language: 

“The form of rule which obtains in China at present 
mav be summed up in a few words. The people have 
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no say whatever in the management o£ imperial, na¬ 
tional, or even municipal affairs. The mandarins, or 
local magistrates, have full power of adjudication, from 
which there is no appeal. Their w’ord is law and they 
have full scope to practise dick machinations wilJi com¬ 
plete irresponsibility, and every officer may fatten him¬ 
self with impunity. Extortion by officials is an institu¬ 
tion. It is the condition on which they take office; and 
it is only when the bleeder i.s a bungler that the Gov¬ 
ernment steps in with pretended benevolence to amelio¬ 
rate, but more often to complete, the depletion. 

"English readers are probably unaware of the small¬ 
ness of the established salaries of provincial magnates. 

Tlioy will scarcely credit that the Viceroy of, say. Can¬ 
ton, ruling a country with a papulation larger than that 
of Great Britain, is allowed as his legal salary the paltry 
sum of 60 a year; so that, In order to live and main¬ 
tain himself in office, accumulating fabulous riches the TAe 
while, he resorts to extortion and the selling of justice. 

So with education. The results of examinations are the 
one means of obtaining official notice. Granted that a 
young scholar gains distinction, he proceeds to seek pub¬ 
lic employment and, by bribing the Peking authorities, 
an official post is hoped for. Once obtained, as he can¬ 
not live on lib salary, perhaps he even pays so much an¬ 
nually for his post, licence to squeeze is the result, and 
the man must be stupid indeed who cannot, when 
backed up by the Government, make himself rich 
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enoU£^ to buy a stlU higber post in a icw years. With 
advancement comes inaeased licence and addinonal 
fadlitfes: for his enrichment, so that the cleverest 
’squcciier’ ultimately can. obtain money enough to pur¬ 
chase the highest positions. 

“This official thief, with his mind warped by his mode 
of life, is the ultimate authority in all matters of soda!, 
political, and criminal life. It is a fatal system, an iw- 
pcritim in intperio, an un)ust autocracy which thrives 
by its own rortenness. But this system of fattening on 
the public vitals-—the selling of power—'is the chief 
means by which the Manchvt dynast)' continues to ejust. 
With this legalized corruption stamped as tlic highest 
ideal of government, who can wonder at the existence 
of a strong under current of dissatisfactiou among the 
people? 

“The masses of China, allliough kept officially in 
ignorance of what is going on in the world around them, 
arc anything but stupid people. All European auihori- 
lies on this matter state that the latent ability of the 
Chinese is considerable; and many place it even above 
that of the masses in any other country, European and 
Asiatic, Books on politics arc not allowed; daily news¬ 
papers are prohibited in China; the w’orld around, its 
people and politics, are shut out; while none below the 
grade of a mandarin of the seventh rank b allowed to 
read Chinese geography, far less foreign. The law’S of 
the present dynasty arc not for public reading; they are 
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knowD only to ilie hi^iest officials^ Xhc reading of books 
on military subjects s, in coinmoii with that of all other 
prohibited matter, not only forbidden hut b even punish¬ 
able by death. No one b allowed on pain of death to 
invent anything new, or to make known any new dis^ 
covery. In this way arc the people kept in darkness 
while the Government doles out to them what scraps 
of information it finds will suit its own needs. 

‘'The ‘literati’ of China arc allowed to study only the 
Chinese Classics and the commentaries thereon. These 
consbt of tbe writings of the old philosophers, the works 
of Confucius and others. But even of these, all parts 
relating to the criticism of their superiors are carefully 
expunged, and only those parts arc published for public 
reading which teach obedience to authoriues as the es¬ 
sence of all instruction. In this way is China ruled—t>r 
radicr misruled—namely, by the enforcement of blind 
obedience to all existing laws and formalities. 

“To keep the masses in ignorance is the constant en¬ 
deavor of Chinese mic.*’ 

Matters have very slightly improved since 1897. Still, 
the position b in the main as it was then, and the people 
arc worse off than they were fourteen years ago, through 
the voy great increase in taxation, and its constandy 
growing arbitrariness. 

The revolutionary principles of Dr, Sun Yat Sen were 
laid down in a pamphlet of his entitled The Solution 
of the Chinese Question ” which was published in 1904. 
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As Ear as I know there is no English translation of that 
important pamphlet. Some of its nost important pas- 
sages are as follows: 

“The Chinese have no real Government. The term 
^the Chinese Government* is a term without meaning. 
The Manchus were a tribe of savage nomads who wan¬ 
dered about the deserts of the Amur before they came 
in contact with the Chinese. Often they made inroads 
into China and plundered the peaceful inhabitants near 
the frontier. Tow'ards the end of the Ming dynasty civil 
war broke oat in China and, taking advantage of die 
confusion, the Manchus conquered Peking. That was in 
1644. The Chinese did not want to be enslaved by for¬ 
eigners, and offered a desperate resistance. To overcome 
the opposition, the Manchus massacred millions of peo¬ 
ple, warriors and peaceful inhabitants, old and young, 
women and children. They burned their houses and 
forced the Chinese people to adopt the Manchu costume. 
Tens of thousands of people were killed for disobeying 
their orders to wear the queue. After terrible slaughter 
the Chinese were forced to submit to the Manchu bws. 

“Tltc iirst measure of the conquerors was to keep the 
people in Ignorance. They destroyed and burned the Chi¬ 
nese libraries and books. They prohibited the formation 
of societies and the holding of meetings for the discus¬ 
sion of public a£airs, Thdr aim was to destroy die patri¬ 
otic spirit of the Chinese to such a degree that they 
should in course of time forget that they had to obey 
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foreign laws. The Manchiis number 5,000,000^ whilst 
the Chinese number about 400,000,000. Hence the con¬ 
querors live under the constant fear that the Chinese 
should wake up and reconquer their country. 

“It is generally believed among the people in the 
West that the Chinese wish to keep thansclves apart 
from foreign nations and that the Chinese ports could 
be opened to foreign trade only at the point of the 
bayonet. That belief is erroneous. History furnishes us 
with many proofs that before the arrival of the Man- 
chus the Chinese were in close relations with the nei^- 
boring countries^ and that they evinced no dislike 
towards foreign traders and missionaries. Buddhism was 
introduced into China by an Emperor of the Han 
dynasty, and the people received the new religion with 
enthusiasm. Foreign mcrcltants were allow'cd to travel 
freely through the Empire. During the Ming dynasty 
there was no anti-foreign spirit. The first minister be¬ 
came Roman Catholic, and liis intimate friend, Mathieu 
Ricci, the fesuit missionary in Peking, was held in high 
esteem by the people. 

“With die arrival of the Manchus the andent policy change 
of toleration ^adually changed. The country was cn- 
tiroly closed to foreign commerce. The missionaries were 
driven out. The Chinese Christians were massacred. 
Chinamen were forbidden to emigrate. Disobedience 
was punished with death. Why? Simply because the 
Manchus wished to exclude foreigners and desired the 
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people to lutic [hem for fear that the Chinese, enliglit- 
ened by the foreigners, might wake up to a sense of 
their nationality. The anti-forcign spirit created by the 
Manchus came to its climaii in the Boxer Risings of 
1900, and the leaders of that movement were none other 
than members of the reigning family. 

'‘It is therefore dear that the policy of cxdusion prac¬ 
tised by Cliina is the result of Manchu egodsm. k is not 
approved of by the majority of the Chinese, Foreigners 
traveling in China have often remarked that they are 
better received by the people than by the officials, 

"During the 260 years of the Tartar rule we have 
suffered countless wrongs, and the principal are the £ok 
lowing: 

"i. The Manchurian Tartars govern for the benefit 
of their race and not for that of their subjects, 

"2, Tliey oppose our intellectual and material prog¬ 
ress. 

'*3- They treat us as a subject race and deny us the 
rights and privileges of equality. 

“4. They violate our inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and property, 

“5. Tliey promote and encourage the corruption of 
offidaldom. 

“6, They suppress the liberty of speech. 

'*7. They tax us heavily and unjustly without our con¬ 
sent, 

"8. They practise the most barbarous tortures, 
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“g. They deprive us unjustly of our rights. 

“to. They do not fulfil their duty of protecting the 
life and the property of the people living under tlicir 
jurisdicdan. . . . 

“jVlthough we have reasons to hate the Mandius we 
have tried to live in peace with them, but without suc¬ 
cess. Therefore we, the dibcsc people, have resolved 
to adopt pacific measures, if possible, and violent ones 
if necessary, in order to be treated with justice and to 
establish peace in the Far East and throughout tlic 
world. ... 

“A new Government, an enlightened and progressive 
Government, must be substituted for the old one. When 
that has been done China will not only be able to free 
herself from her troubles, but also may be able to de¬ 
liver other nations from the necessity of defending their 
independence and integrity. Among the Chinese there 
are many of high culture who, we believe, arc able to 
undertake the task of forming a new Government. Care¬ 
fully thought out plans liave been made for a long dmc 
for transforming the old Chinese monarchy into a re¬ 
public. 

‘The masses of the people are ready to receive a new 
form of Government. They wish for a change of their 
poUricai and sociaJ conditions in order to escape from 
the deplorable conditions of life prevailing at present. 
The country is in a state of tension. It is like a sun- 
scorched forest, and the slightest spark may set fire to 
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it. The people are ready to drive the Tartars out. Our 
task IS ^eat. It is difficulty but not impossible.” 

Dr, Sun Yat Scn*s assertions, contained in the forc- 
^oin^, that a reEormed China would “establish peace in 
the Far East and throughout the woridy” seems at first 
sight rather exaggerated. However^ I think there can 
be no doubt that a reform of Chinas a reform w’hich 
would regenerate the country, would lend not only to 
establish peace in the Far East but would also tend to 
diminish the dangers of war threatening Europe and 
America. Tlic greatest danger to the peace in the Far 
East lies undoubtedly in China's weakness. As long as 
ChAna is weak, Russia, Japan, and other nations desirous 
of expansion will feel tempted to acquire Chinese terri¬ 
tory; and as a peaceful partition of China among the 
numerous claimants is out of the question, a weak China 
will continue to be a danger, not merely to the peace o£ 
Asia, but to that of Europe and America as well. But for 
China s w'cakness the Russo-Japanese War would never 
have occurred. China’s weakness lias caused in the past 
dangerous friction between Russia and England, be¬ 
tween France and England, between Germany and Eng¬ 
land, and between the United States and Japan, and it 
has more than once raised the spectre of war between 
these countries. The Sick Man of the East is as great a 
danger to the peace of the world as is the Sick Man of 
the West. 

The eighteen Pro^mccs of China proper, with their 
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400,000,{X>0 inlmbttants, occupy only a little more than 
one-third of the gigantic territory of all China. If we 
look at the inap we find that China is almost isolated 
from the outer v\'orld, for those parts of China which 
do not touch the sea arc separated from the neighbor 
nations by an enormous belt of deserts and mountains 
which make an in\'asit}n by large foreign armies across 
tile land frontiers and an attack by large Chinese armies 
upon her Continental neighbors equally difficult if not 
impossible. The populous provinces of China proper are 
separated from British India by, die tremendous moun- 
tain wastes of Thibet, a country which is almost four 
times as large as the whole of tlic United Kingdom, and 
they are separated from Russia by the enormous deserts 
of Mongolia and Turkestan, which together are fifteen 
times as large as the United Kingdom. Yet these coun¬ 
tries have together only 10,000,000 inhabitants. We can 
i)cst represent to ourselves their desolatbn and the 
sparsity of their inhabitants by imagining that the whole 
of the United Kingdom was inliabited by 500,000 peo¬ 
ple, a number which would Correspond to the popula¬ 
tion of the outlying portions of China, 

England and tlic United States, the great protagonists China'i 
of popular government in every country, are consid- C<fnfi<lrrTfe 
ered to be the fairest nations by the people in the Far 
East, who are aware that Great Britain and the United 
States Itave in the past invariably sitown their active Stjttf. 
sympathy for all nations stniggiing for freedom. Many 
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Cliinamcn have told me diat they look to Great Britain 
and to the United States for sympathy and encourage¬ 
ment in their attempt to rid themselves of an odious 
tyranny, and that they look for their active support and 
assistance in the event that other nations should try to 
occupy Chinese territory at a time when the Chinese 
arc fighting among themselves. England has a great re- 
sponsibility in the present struggle, and has a great task 
to perform. 
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[In 1912, die first important naval engagement of the 
war between Turkey and Italy occurs in the Red Sea, 
Italian cruisers sinking seven Turkish gunboats. Presi¬ 
dent Taft signs the proclamation admitting Hew Mexico 
as forty-seventh State. A nesv world’s speed record for 
airplanes (88 miles an hour) is made by Jules Vednnes 
at Pau, Dr. Sun Yat Sen is inaugurated at Nanking as 
provisional President of the new Chinese Republic. Key 
West Extension of the Florida East Coast Railway is 
opened. Asquith introduces Irish Home Rule Bill into 
Parliament, President Taft signs the proclamation ad¬ 
mitting Arizona as the forty-eighth State in the Unioa 
The Mancha dynasty in China comes to an end with 
the abdication of the child emperor Pu Yi and the recog¬ 
nition of the republic. Yuan Shih-kai is elected President 
of the Chinese Republic by the National Assembly. The 
Italian Parliament is reopened with royal dcaec pro- 
claiming the annexation of Tripoli and Cyrcnaicar 
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fied two days later by Senate. TUe Italian army uses 
dirigibles for the first time in warfare. General Oro^, 
military governor of Chihuahua^ Mexico, turns against 
the Madcio Government and sekes the Stale for the 
revolutionists. The United States ratifies the general tr^- 
ties of arbitration with Great Britain and Fran^ with 
important amendments. German naval bill provides for 
sixty large ships and forty cruisers. Captain Roald 
Amundsen arrives at Hobart, Tasmania, and announces 
that his expedition planted the Norwegian flag at the 
South Pole, December 14, 1911, A French protectorate 
is established over Morocco. Floods in Mississippi Val¬ 
ley cover 200 square miles, render 30,000 persons home- 
less (damage, $10,000,000). The Una White 

Star Line, struck an iceberg, in latitude 41*“ 46 N., bngi- 
tude 50* 14' W., and went down, with great loss of life. 
The Carpathia arrived In New York with 495 passengers 
and 210 crew of the wrecked Titmlc. The death of 
Frederick VllT., King of Denmark, and the accession of 
his son, Christian X., occur.] 
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AT THE SOUTH POLE 
(a,u. 1912) 


Bv One of the Party 

T he fourteen of us who have come into the 
Thames indude all the South Pole shore party 
except Captain Amundsen, who is now busy in 
Buenos Aires writing the book of his experiences, and 
he will not come to Europe until August. Toward the 
close of the year he proposes to rejoin the Fron* at Buenos 
Aires, and make an attempt ^ia Cape Horn to reach the 
North Pole. Seven or eight of us intend to Fejoin him 
on that expedition. There will only be fourteen in the 
new trip, instead of the twenty-one who sailed south, 
but in attempting the Nortli Pole there is no need to 
furnish a landing party. 

Even apart from the achievement of reaching the 
South Pole, our voyage has been a great success, and 
in the conditions under which we made it there was no 
risk. None of us have at any time had any feeling of 
having been in trouble. 

There have been toil and dangers, but the surmount* 
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the world*s great events 

ing of these has been a question of organization, and that 
was the work of Captain Amundsen, He is a splendid 
leader, supreme in orgam2auon, and the essential in 
araic or antarctic travel is to think out the difficulties 
before they arise. When tliat is tlioroughly done every¬ 
thing goes smoothly and the difficulties resolve ihcm- 
sdves into a test of endurance. 

The chief of the dangers wc encountered were the 
crevasses in the ice. Of these \ sometimes dream. One 
day Captain Johan nsen was dnving his slci^, and the 
foremost of his dogs dropped into a crevasse and liad 
10 be abandoned. Usually it was possible to make a 
bridge with our skis and pull the dogs hack to safety by 
their harness. 

One of the closest shaves experienced was by die 
Southern pany. On that occasion tlie dogs got safely 
over a crevasse and continued pulling, but the sleigh fell 
in. One of die party had to climb down to the sleigh, 
unpack everything that it contained, and arrange for its 
contents to be pulled up piece by piece, followed by the 
sleigh ilsclt That was a difficult bit of work, for the 
snow and ice at the edge of a crevasse are often only a 
few inches thick, and liable at any moment to give way 
when weight is put upon them. 

Our mean temperature for the time wc were in the 
antarctic regions consdtutes a record. Hic figure was 6o 
degrees Centigrade below freezing point, the lowest 
being 77 degrees. A good idea of the intensity of the cold 
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may be obtained from the tael that on one of the sleigh¬ 
ing expcditkms the brandy froze in the bottle and was 
scr\'ed out in lumps. It did not taste much like brandy 
then, but it burned our throats as we sucked it. 

Several of the members got more or less frostbitten. 
You arc bound to suffer in this way in polar exploration, 
but it docs not matter much if it is only on your hands 
or face. The trouble is when it attacks you in the feet. 
Ti b the same sort of feeling as burning. Then the pain 
disappears, and you know that you arc frostbitten. 

In the spring of 1911 Captain Amundsen made too 
early a start for the Southern expedition, and he had to 
return, because tlirec of the party had ihcir feet frost¬ 
bitten. Ail the tinic we were without a doctor, but we 
needed none, for Captain Amundsen had had two years 
of medical training. 

Despite the cold weather was extremely favorable. 
Wc had expected heavy gales, but, as a matter of fact, 
the wind was no heavier dian you meet with dscwhcie. 

Animal life, except on the coast, was non-existent. On 
the shores of the Bay of Whales, where we had our hut, 
life was abundant. The bay is rightly named, for w’halcs 
w'ere extraordinarily common, and there were crowds, 
too, of seals, penguins, and gulb. We sent back a collec¬ 
tion with the Fram the first dme she left us, and were 
able to supplement it when we tetumed ihis time. The 
animals were amazingly tame, and the seals and pen¬ 
guins frequently walked right up to the doors of our 
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buL VVe obtained dncmatogf^pb ptctufcs of them, and 
they will be shown by Captain Amundsen when he lec¬ 
tures on the voyage. 

Thanks to the wealth of amm.^I life in the Bay of 
Whales we were never short of fresh food. Lest we 
should not find this source of supply, wc had taken with 
us between twenty and thirty tons of dried fish for the 
dogs, and large quantities of dried pcmmican that 
proved very useful for them on the way out. It was par¬ 
ticularly on their account that we welcomed the supply 
of fresh meat. For ourselves we found the penguins and 
gulls were excellent as a change from tinned meat They 
taste ver^'^ much like partridge, and all the time we were 
at the hut iliere was not a single day that fresh meat 
did not figure at least once on our bill of fare. It entirely 
saved us from scurvy. 

Food proved no difficulty on our expedition. Wc liave 
cached in the antarctic regions as much food as will last 
for three years. Wc left our hut in complete order, ready 
for occupation. There is food m it. The sleeping bags are 
ready for use. The cooking stove is in perfect order, and 
Ixsidc it lies a box of matches. A thousand yards from 
the hut is a special caclic of provisions marked with a 
large flagpole, so that any one can 6nd it. 

The Southern expedition was well equipped. There 
were four sleighs, each about eleven feet long, with span 
runners, and weighing fifty-five pounds. Each sleigh car¬ 
ried four provision cases, one bearing also Captain 
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jVmundscns private baggage, and the re mainin g three 
the lent, (poking gear, sleeping bags, three compasses, 

19S pounds o£ petroleum, and various apparatus. Thir¬ 
teen dogs were attached to each sleigh, the weight 
amounting to between 850 ‘tnd 900 pounds. To case the * 
dogs two days’ rest was taken at each depot. Between 
the 84th and 86th degrees a chain of ice mountains had 
to be negotiated. Two tremendous peaks about 15,000 
feet high were named Don Pedro Christophersen and 
Frithjof Nansen. 

The weather became very severe, and the party were 
obliged to kill and cat several o£ their dogs. For some TAtrJogi 
days the party traveled on a huge glacier, El Diablo, 
after which a tramp had to be made in the teeth of a 
blinding storm. 

Conditions then improved, and on Dec. 14th a hole 
was dug at the pole, and with all hands on the staff the 
Norwegian flag was raised A tent was erected over the 
spot, and clothes, food, and other articles wbicli it Is 
hoped may be of use to the next visitor were placed in¬ 
side. The site was named Pol Heim. After three days 
of observation the return journey was begun. 

The party arrived back at the hut early in the morn¬ 
ing of the long Summer day. They had been expected 
dally, but several of the party were out when they ar¬ 
rived. The success of the expedition was celebrated by a 
special dinner. 

Plenty of new land has been explored by the southern 
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and the eastern parties. We found that the range dis* 
covered by Sir Ernest Shackleton runs all across the 
country. Both parties made geological oollccdons as ^ 
as was possible, and Captain Amundsen will have a good 
deal that is new to report of King Edward VIL Land^ 
which was discovered by Captain ScotL The eastern 
expedition in King Edward VIL Land was conducted 
by Lieutenant Presmid, who had two companions, and 
they named one of the peaks after Captain Soott It is 
easy to understand why Captain Scott could not explore 
the country, for it is bordered by ice forty feet high, and 
is quite imapproachablc by a ship. The presence of iron 
was detected by the compass, but no traces were found 
either of coal or gold. Naturally, it was not possible to 
make anything approaching to a complete study of the 
district, for all die time it was necessary to travel quickly, 
as can be Imagined when it is remembered that Captain 
Amundsen did his return iourncy from the Pole to the 
hut without a rest, traveling continuously feom Dee. 17th 
to Jan. a6th. In collecting specimens, the work was in 
inany ways like Alpine climbing, for we often had to 
descend by ropes on to the face of the cliffs, to get at 
the land where it was not covered by snow or tee. 

Our most exciting experience was the sighting of the 
British and the Japanese expeditions. In 1911 we had a 
most cordial meeting with the Terra Nom. We had seen 
nothing for six months, and naturally were excited at 
meeting her. We were with her people altogether about 
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twelve hours. We had finished building our hut the day 
before, and they were the first guests we received They 
came to us for breakbsu and we paid a remm visit to 
them for luncheon. 

It was just at the time that the southern e^pedittem 
had returned toward the end of January. The ice in the 
bay was still light, but then a fortunate gale broke it up /f forut- 
and drove both the Tainan Maru and the Fram out to 
sea. Tliat gale was a very good thing for us, for instead 
of having to transport our things ten miles, the Fram 
was able to come back w'ithtn a couple of miles of the 
Imt. When we left a day or two later the tents were still 
there. 

Sir Ernest Shaddeton has put forward the view that 
the bay kc is changing. Between 1900 and 1901 he re¬ 
ports a large piece was broken off. During our two years’ 
stay there was no change in it. 

Much of the success of the expedition depended on 
die dogs, which behaved splendidly. From the time of 
the start we made them our pets, and each member of 
the shore party, including Captain Amundsen, was re¬ 
sponsible for one of the teams, each man invariably feed¬ 
ing his own dogs. This is an unportant point, as a great 
deal depends on the dogs becoming fond of thetr drivers. 

Wliile Captain Scott w‘as able to get more work out of 
bis ponies as long as they were on firm ice, it was the 
opinion of our expedition that dogs were superior for 
die varying conditions. 
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[In 1912, Hicodore Roosevelt advocates woman suf* 
frage. Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jasey is 
nominated for President on the 46th ballot in the IX;mo- 
cradc National Convention in Baltimore. Gemtan bat¬ 
tleship squadron visits New York. Mexican revolution- 
istSf under General Orozco, are defeated in a battle south 
of Chihii.ihua. The International Radio-Telegraph Con¬ 
ference in London adopts a series of recommendations 
concerning the use of wireless at sea. The first conven¬ 
tion of the Progressive Party is held in Athmtic City. 
Asquith is welcomed on his visit to Ireland and promises 
an early passage of the Home Rule Bill. Albanian revo¬ 
lutionists capture the town of Pristina. Great Britain 
plans larger navy to meet Germany’s preparations^ 
Mexico and the United States agree over boundary near 
El Paso, the land to be purchased by die United States, 
Mutsuhito, forty-four years Emperor of Japan, dies in 
Tokio and is succeetlcd by the Crown Prince Yoshihiio. 
United States Scoatc passes Panama Canal Bill. The Pro 
gressivc Party in session in Chicago nominates Theodore 
Roosevelt for President and Gm'ernor Hiram. Johnson 
of California for Vice-President. One hundred Bul¬ 
garians arc massaacd by Mohanimcdans m European 
Turkey. Mulai Hafid, Sultan of Morocco, abdicates and 
is succeeded by his brother, Mulai Youssef, The United 
Slates intersencs in Nicaragua. The Nicaraguan revolu¬ 
tionary leader, Mena, surrenders to the Americans. Nine¬ 
teenth Universal Peace Congress meets in Genoa. A 
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great Anti-Hoinc Ride dcmonstratioii is hdd in Bdfiast. 
Ulsterites sign a covenant of resistance to Home Riiie. 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Grearc order the mobilization of 
their army reserves to force Turkey to institute reforms 
in Macedonia. Montenegro declares war on Turkey. The 
Nobel Prize for Medicine is awarded to Dr. Alexis Car¬ 
rel of the Rockefeller Institute.] 
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T he Isthmus of Panaim runs nearly cast and 
west, and the canal traverses it from Colon on 
the north to Panama on the south, in a general 
direction from northwest to southeast, the Pacific tcimi- 
nus being twenty-two miles east of the Adantic entrance. 
The greatest difficulty of the canal project now near¬ 
ing completion was and is the control and disposal of 
the waters of the Chagres River, and its many iriba- 
taries. The Chagres runs a circuitous serpentine course, 
backwards and forwards across the Isthmus from its 
source in the San Bias Mountains, emptying into the 
Caribbean Sea a mile or two west of Lunon Bay. One 
of the merits claimed for the canal plan as finally 
adopted is that it converts what was an obstacle into the 
modve power of the colossal project, for without the 
formerly greatly feared floods of die Chagres the canal 
would simply be a dry ditch, useless for navigation. 

^ Reprinted frinn TAe ^mmeen by Sicpben Btiiiia) 

(New Yoitkf Yjtfd * Co-, publtsiiert By perminiDn. 
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The American canal consists of a sca-Jevel entrance 
channel from Ltmon Bny to Gatun, about seven miles 
long, £arty-one feet deep at mean tide, and with a bot* 
tom width of five hundred feet. At Gatun the canal 
becomes a high-level canals from w'hich it takes Its name. 
Here a inamtnodi dam has been constmeted across the 
valley by which the waters of the Chagres River are ini' 
pounded and a lake, which will have an area of about a 
hundred and sixty-four square naUes, is formed. This 
high levd is maintained until Pedro Miguel, thirty-two 
miles away, is reached. Here the Pacific side of the lake 
is confined by a dam between the hiUs, and here also the 
descent towards a lower levd begins through the locks. 

The Gatun dam, which is the bulwark of the reservoir 
lake, is nearly one mile and a half long, measured on its 
crest, fully half a mile wide at its base, and about four 
hundred feet wide at die ivatcr surface, and the crest, as 
pbnncd, w’ill be at an elevation of one hundred and 
fifteen feet above mean sca-!cvd, and about thirty feet 
above the expected normal levd of the lake. Of the total 
length of the dam only five hundred feet, or one- 
fifteenth pan, will be exposed to the maximum water 
head or pressure of eighty-five feet. As a matter of fact, 
tills bulwark is a mountain rather than a dam, and it is 
confidently expected that a view of its colossal propor^ 
dons \vill disarm those aides of the projea who have 
ever thought to sec in an earthen dam at this point the 
fatal weakness of the high-level plan. 
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The spUlw'ay in ihc dam h a cancreteJineJ opening 
twelve hundred feet long and three hundred feet wide 
cut tltrough a liiU of rock nearly in the centre of the 
dam, the bottom of the spillway opening being ten feet 
above sca-lcveh There are she double locks of concrete 
in the canal, three pairs in flight at Gacun, with a oom- 
bined lift or drop of eighty-five feet. One pair at Pedro 
Miguel with a lift or drop of ihirt>' and a third feet, and 
two pairs at Miraflores with a combined lift or drop of 
fifty-four feet eight inches at mean ride. For sixteen miles 
from the Gatun dam die canal channel will be a thou¬ 
sand feet broad, then for four miles it w'ill narrow to 
eight hundred feet and for four miles farther, indeed to 
the northern entrance of Cuiebra cut at Bas Obispo, it 
will have a width of five hundred feet, with depth vary¬ 
ing from eighty-five feet to forty-five feet the minimum. 
The water-level in the cut will, of course, lie that of the 
lake and with a minimum depth of forty-five fccL 
Throu^ the cut the minimum bottom width of the 
canal, three hundred feet, will be reached. 

On the Pacific side of the cut or continental divide the 
canal work consists, in addition to the locks already 
enumerated, of the breakwaters extending from Balboa 
to Naos Island, a dbtance of a little more than three 
miles, and the excavation of the canal and ocean channel 
to deep water in the Pacific. At the Pacific entrance of 
ibe canal the fluctuations of tide are considerable, 
amounting to nearly twenty feet. The arrangements in 
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tltc form of gates in the tidal lock, by which this obstacle 
is to be met, arc new and untried, and there is no abso- 
lute certainty that they will work successfully. Here we 
arc face to face with one of several important details of 
the great construction w'bicb arc absolutely without 
precedent, and whose strength or weakness will only be 
apparent when the canal is completed. 

The length of the canal from shore-line to shore-line 
is about forty miles. From deep water to deep water it 
is ten miles longer. Throughout its course there arc no 
lazy turns, a thing which the mariner notes with delight. 
The changing course is met by a succession of twenty- 
two clean-cut angles, w'iihout excessive curvature in any 
place such as would retard or endanger navigation. 

Even from the above fragmentary sketch of the canal 
project the vital importance of an adequate water supply 
will be apparent. Critics of the high-level plan, which 
we adopted, have not of late so frequently repeated their 
criticisms of the Gatun dam, but on the question of 
wiietlicr we have enough water to work the canal they 
arc far from being silent And, of course, in a sense their 
criticism is not without foundation—however magnifi- 
ccni the dam, however wonderful the locks, and how¬ 
ever accurate the electrical appliances to supply the 
power, sea-going ships will not be able to pass from 
ocean to ocean, and the dream of ccnttirics will not be 
realized, unless the water-level of forty-five feet Is alw'ays 
maintained in the channel of the intcroceanic waterway. 
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The confidence of the canal engineers in the adequacy 
of the visible water supply to maintain the necessary 
>vater-levcl is based on figures^ measurements, and oh- 
servations which were started by the French in 1880, and 
have been continued by ourselves. Wliat appear to be 
liberal allowances are made for evaporation and seepage 
and leakage at the water gates of the locks. However, 
should these figures prove to be deceptive, should in the 
dry season water not be forthcoming in sufficient quand' 
lies for all the lockages desired, the canal will not remain 
on our hands as the hopeless wreck of a colossal blunder, 
as tliese critics maintain will be the ease. To meet tins 
condngcncy, which it is hoped, and with much show o£ 
reason, will never arise, a suitable rite has been chosen 
up the Chagres River, ten miles away from the canal 
prism, where in the season o£ floods and rains great quan¬ 
tities of water could be accumulated, to be drawn upon 
in the dry season, in ease of shortage. Tlie rite of this 
emergency or secondary dam has been selected and the 
plan fully worked out, but construction w^ork has not 
begun, and I understand will not be, until the necessity 
for the same becomes more apparent. 

'fhe great w'ork as outlined above is presided over by 
Colonel Goethals the masicrdiuilder, seconded by Colo¬ 
nel Hodges, assistant chief engineer and derigner of flic 
permanent structure of the canal. It is subdivided into 
tluce main sections, Colonel Sibert of the engineers being 
in charge of the Atlantic Divirion, while Colonel Gail- 
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lard, also of the Army, is in charge of the centra] 
division, wiiich includes the Gatun lake and the Cuiebra 
cut The Pacific Division is the peculiar domain of hlr, 
S, B. Williamson, a civil engineer of great distinction, 
one of the many such who arc numbered among the 
alunmi of the Virginia Military Institute. Admiral Rous- 
seau is the worthy representative of the Na^y in the great 
w'ork, while the duties of Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, the 
secretary of the Commission, arc tnany and exacting, as 
are those in a different sphere of Mr. Thatcher, the civil 
administrator of the Canal Zone, 

The first days of the visitor (if he is a layman) in 
the Canal Zone, as a rule, leave only a confused recollec¬ 
tion of many things seen and little understood. Gen¬ 
erally he rushes w'ildly about for a w'cek of bewildered 
days, dividing his time with strict impartiality between 
the many great and striking features of the work. Then, 
if he is wise, he settles down and tries to get upon doscr 
and more intimate terms with some one of the wonders 
unfolded, that one probably whlcli he flatters himself 
he understands, I, diarmed by their simplicity, gradually 
became identified with the water-gates of the Gatun 
lock, at the Atlantic entrance to the high level. Truly, 
as the foreman explained, the mechanism of the gates is 
within the grasp of the most simple-minded, merely “an 
open and shut game,’^ as he said, but of enthralling In¬ 
terest, for here the waters of the Atlantic will make their 
first onward rush to wreck the work of soaring man, and 
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here, if ail goes well, the dreaduou^ts and the ocean 
greyhounds alike will be niadc to walk upstairs. 

And here everything b on a gigantic scale; The men 
who are building these great water-gates at Gamn treat 
appliances that handle fifty-ton weights as though they 
were feather dusters, with as much nonchalance as if 
they w'ere sewing machines. This is a place w'hcre the 
roar of the sledge iiammers is ceaseless, and the drum¬ 
ming of the riveting irons is never hushed Each leaf of 
the mitred gate costs, I believe, a hundred tliousand dol¬ 
lars, and the great rivets by which the leaves arc fastened 
into place are doubdess not as cheap as ten-penny nails. 
In the twilight of the lock interior the rivets afe hurled 
from the heating furnaces to where they are needed. As 
they fly through the air to the great gates which are 
being forged to keep out the floods of the Atlantic, they 
look like nothing half so much as a shower of meteors 
rushing through the darkling air into space. 

Here at the first water-gate of die Gatun locks and 
beyond by the timbered coffer-dam, w'hich to-day alone 
protects and shields the mitred gates of iron from die 
onrush of the Atlantic tides, perhaps the advanced state 
of the work is most apparent and you soon fall into the 
illusion that everything is ready for shipping undl the 
cold calculating foreman, with the steel-blue eye, comes 
along and blasts your dream by die admixture of a few, 
to me, wholly unsympathetic facts, but at all events, 
even the foreman cannot deny this, the picture change^ 
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every day, and ever)' hour spdls progress somewhere. 
One day I rode tlirough die drainage canal at die bottom 
of the locks and came back at noon the next day to re¬ 
peat the performance, only to find die outlet through 
which we had steamed so gaily, dosed with a oirselct of 
steel, which was being flooded by a river of cement. The 
little engine in which we had traveled was entirely cut 
off from the railway system, and the engineer was not a 
Uttle perturbed at the separation. He came from Colo- 
rado and did not like being a one-horse railway by him¬ 
self. "The Superintendent wants me to fetch and carry 
down in thb here canyon for a month or two ” he ex¬ 
plained, "but some day he will drop a chain from a crane 
and haul me out to open air and die main system again, 
at least that's his promise/* 

j\nd one day as I lingered by the coffer-dam I saw 
die fate of that water which had been so presumptuous 
as to threaten due water-gates with flood and the ccraent- 
larkcrs with drowning. The engineers had slipped an¬ 
other dam behind the pressing flood, and quiedy and 
without noise of any kind the water which I and many 
another observer had thought destined to be first in die 
lock was being squirted out over an adjacent prairie. 
After the water was out the suedon dredges sucked up 
thousands of yards of slime, flllcd up a litdc take, by 
means of their great extension-pipes, and here and there 
reduced mountalm to molehills. In a few hours many 
familiar fcamres of the landscape had disappeared. When 
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ail the ooze was sucked out* the drilling machines were 
placed on the bed rock that was now disclosed to view, 
and one wall began to rise which is to protect the vast 
lock structure £rom earth slides and another to guide tlic 
incoming steamers to their first resting place on their 
epoch-making journey' across the continental divide. So 
you#ec to-day the ftecklc-bccd, Banncl-shirted hydraulic 
engineer can do all the things to the ocean that King 
Canute could noL 

Suddenly the eleven o’clock whistle echoes through 
die yellow canyon, and the uproar from many machines 
dies slowly, it would seem rductandy away, and the 
voices of the foremen can be heard shouting: 'Tick ’em 
up, pick ’em up! " And the men turn their backs on the 
great water-gates, which are ajar. Just as the whistle 
sounded a trained and, as it would seem, thoroughly do- 
incsticaicd traveling crane had deposited with precisioii 
and with something like respectful obedience to the 
touch of the button or the turn of the lever, at their very 
feel, an cighiecn-ton ^dcr for one leaf of the water- 
gate, which in the fulness of time is destined to hold 
back the waters of the ocean. The chains arc loosened 
of tlieir burden, and the riveters, climbing down frtim 
their perches, coil the chains about their bodies as if they 
were ropes of Bowers and shout: ‘Tick ’em upl Haul 
awayl” I wish you could sec then the dark despair that 
is depicted on the faces of the men on the lower level, 
whose fate it is to puddle about In the swamps of cement 
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below and who^ by reason of the great rubber trousers 
which they wear, and the uneasy element, neither liquid 
nor solid, in which their working hours are lived, arc 
not quick movers. 

“Pick *ctn up! Pick 'em up!’^ the cry resounds 
through the ravine. Some one touches llie button or 
some one turns the lever and the traveling crane Ictists 
away out of the depths a score or so of half'naked men 
with beads of perspiration dripping from their bare 
khaki-cotored backs. As they squirm in and out among 
the chains and perform acrobatic feats that made at least 
one obscn'cr’s heart sink into his boots, they are shot oiit 
of the yellow canyon, and swinging clear of the earth, 
dangle for a moment soinc bft)’ feet ot>^hcad, a glowing 
tangled knot of humanity, that recalls some masterpiece 
from the chisel of Cellini more than anything I had ever 
seen in life before. Then they arc dropped softly down 
to ihc top level of the lock structure and start for dinner 
quietly, lust as though they had stepped off a trolley car. 

Out of the glare of the sun the rnen pass into the sub¬ 
dued light and the welcome coolness of the bird cage- 
shaped and wired eating houses, which give the whole 
line of our new waterway such a very Japanese appear¬ 
ance. As they pass out of the sunlight into the twilight 
beyond die turnstile, the men finger little brass num¬ 
bered checks, like the oldTashioned trunk checks of the 
last decade, which hang from tlieir belts and serve to 
identify them, I believe, as a man's W'ork is done and a 
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lection of the great work finished, these checks are 
caUed in anti the man passes out into the world with 
nothing tangible to show that he has played his part in 
that great work which b the wonder of the day and 
likely to remain the miracle of the ages. 1 think every 
T pan who socs thc thing through or docs his hide part 
of it with credit should be alloived to retain this medal 
of liighcst honor, this Victoria Cross, this emblem of 
cnembership In that greater Society of the Ciocuinati. 

When thc traveler comes to Culebra, fortunately for 
him he cannot sec all the wonders and all the horrors 
of the crooked, snaky “cut” at once, and so he escapes 
a very disagreeable moment. It b best to take thc troubles 
which the cutdng of thc divide entails in short cross- 
secdons, emulating the example of Colonel GaiUard, thc 
engineer upon w'hoin the solution of the Culcbra prob¬ 
lems has devolved, and who is known as the most cheer¬ 
ful man in thc Zone. At a banquet of thc “Kangaroos * 
an orator described him, not inapdy, as “thc cheerful 
chamob of the Culcbra cut.” Upon him thc duty has 
devolved of severing this baetbone that bolds North and 
South America together, and, surprisingly enough, the 
trouble is not ^t this backbone is tough, but that it has 
hardly the strength and consistency of thc traditional 
chocolate Eclair. It won’t stay cut, but slides together 

^ r am informed since ttic foregom^; was written that ihe Isiiuman 
Canal Commis^on arc now permitting all men who arc honoiaWy dif- 
ciurged after two yw^* work to take whh them th« rifnplc metd 
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agaiO) and, if they can't get together the severed portions, 
will not sit up, can hardly be made to sit up when sup¬ 
ported, what they love to do Is to relax or collapse, and 
to drop down into that dry ditch where some day soon, 
though it requires the faith that icmo^'cs mountains to 
believe it, the ocean greyhounds will go steaming by. 

Pahaps you could take in with your eye a cnossrScc- 
cion of the staggering spectacle which the Culebra pre- 
scnis, if it were not for the noise. Perhaps you have never 
heard of noise affecting the optic nerv^e, but that is 
merely one way of saying you have never been in the 
“cut.” Down there the man of keenest hearing has no 
advantage over the deaf mute. If you arc tiot soruck 
speechless as you ought to be, commurucate your 
thoughts in the sign language, but you had better coii' 
ccntrace all your attention on flying boulders, incipient 
avalanches, and erratic steam shovels. All about you are 
marshaled machines, whole battalions of machines of 
every variety, those that build up and those that tear 
down. The whole gamut of invention is represented 
from the drill, that goes through granite, to the titanic 
hose, which washes away bulging hillocks and sharp 
corners just as though they were so many sand piles 
erected by children at play. And speaking of children, 
the concrete guns arc simply boys’ blow-pipes, magnifled 
to heroic size. They squirt their sdeky diargcs against 
the uneasy walls of the man-created canyon io the hope 
(it nevo' was realized) that after this tonic has been 
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ddminkterod the walls will sit up and cease from crum¬ 
bling away. 

But the steam shovels, especially those o£ the ninety- 
five ton variety, are the popular tools which report prog¬ 
ress every time tiicy cat into the mountain-side, and lay 
bare its geological secrets. Sometimes moonstones and 
agates arc brought to light, but generally it is dirt, gen¬ 
erally dirt of tlie most “ornery” kind, as the stcam-shovei 
men all agree. After the shovels come the hose, washing 
tip the debris, clearing the sidewalks, as it were, tuider 
tremendous hot-air pressure. The cavalry, it would seem, 
arc represented by the patrols and squads of spidery- 
shaped drills, which make the holes for die dynamite. 
You think these thills are simply playing and wasting 
valuable time; as a matter of fact, they do not occupy 
the centre of this great stage until at noon, when die 
hungry hordes have gone to eat, or at night when they 
liavc gone away to sleep at higher levels. It is only then 
that the flights and squadrons of drills are withdrasvn 
from the advanced posts, where they have been digging 
dynamite holes all day, and the electric spark is sent 
a lon g the Invisible wire, and, wtith a roaring crash, the 
hills arc rent It's a great moment, this, for the drills, 
and for tliosc grimy, daring men who play around all 
day in the bottom of the cut with dynamite sticks as 
odiers play with golf dubs. There is no one there to 
cheer, but it is a hard moment for the bluff steam shovels 
with their blustering ways, and they generally relieve 
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the awkwardneis of the moment by blowing off stcam^ 
Great and mighty arc the shovds and deservedly far- 
reaching is their renown, but the mighty excavation has 
brought to light nuts which the shovels w'ould find it 
hard to crack were it not for the preparatory pioneer 
work of the slender drills and the disintegrating influ¬ 
ence of the dynamite charges. 

Gold Hitt. The walk through the cut always leads to where Gold 
Hill, the highest point in the Zone, throws, in more 
senses than one, its dark shadow over this section of the 
battlefield. I have always Ix^ a follower of those en¬ 
thusiastic, plausible, and perhaps profoundly ignorant 
men who have tried so hard to induce the canal com¬ 
missioners to undermine Gold Hill on the far side, not 
for treasure trove, but in the hope that, robbed of its 
underpinnings, this menacing mountain would slide 
away and disappear from the horizon, where to^lay it 
looms so large and so full of menace. The profcci has 
never appealed to the commission. Tlie movement of 
the hill, they claim, suppofing that it had once been 
started, would depend entirely upon die underlying geo¬ 
logical formation, of which we know nodiing, and not 
upon the wishes of the starters. Probably it is best to 
Ica\e it alone—as they have decided. However, where 
all the earth is moving it seems excessively optimistic to 
hope that Gold Hill will always stand stock-still. Per¬ 
haps ii may slide away from it, perhaps tt may slide into 
the “cut" G!rtam only it b that so long as Gold Hill 
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scniids where it does there is the possibsllt)' o£ a catas¬ 
trophe which would wreck our inter-oceanic waterway 
for years, and perhaps forever. 

While the working hours arc on and fifty tliousand 
husky nten are svorking wttliin the canal prism at Itigh 
pressure to see the thing tltrough, you feel proud to be 
a man and a brother of these men of many colors and 
of many nations, who, under the leadership and the 
guidance of American engineers, arc removing moun¬ 
tains, flooding waterways, and preparing die dry land, 
Tlierc is no thought of failure or even of appreciable 
delay along that flar-flung battle line, from die shallows 
in Limon Bay, where Drake is resting m his leaden 
cofiSn, to “old” Panama, where Morgan was wont to 
singe the King of Spain’s beard, and make free with his' 
ingots and his bullion. 

In working hours you are fired by die enthusiasm of 
the w'orkers. You, loo, though only a camp follower, a 
spectator, an unworthy clerk, if you wtH, of the ever vic¬ 
torious army, you too follow the “snow'-whitc plume” 
to the deepest levels or to the top of the continental 
divide, from whence Balboa did not sec boili oceans, un¬ 
less the old Conquistador’s eyes were quite different from 
tliose of other mortals. But do not venture into the canal 
prism at night or on the Sabbat!), or on one of the infre¬ 
quent holidays, if you would presence your equanimity 
and opdmisdc poise. 1 spent one solitary Sunday in due 
cut, and it required many cheery days of companionship 
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With the workers* tmny bright hours of visible conquest 
to dispel the gloomy forebodings that then assailed, if 
they did not quite possess me. 

it is an tinplcasanc experience, and yet [ know no 
odicr way in which the odds of the venture can Ik 
gauged, or the terms upon wliich the battle is bdng 
fought, appreciated. Man is resting, hut restless Nature 
is at work and her sinister oppositbn to man’s greatest 
achievement becomes apparent in all its deadly effective¬ 
ness. 

As I walked along one of die lower readies of the cut, 
a bank caved in before my eyes, and I was enveloped in 
a splashing spray of muddy water. It W'as as if a geyser 
had burst out from the bowels of the embankmenr. I 
looked about me for an alarm to sound, hut I was alone 
in 3 great solitude. How criminal it is that men should 
be at church or playing baseball (aud I knew they were 
both praying and playing, because T had been cordially 
invited to both places), while the demon of destruction 
is having its will of the great work! The torrent issuing 
from the embankment broadened, my hean ^nk as I 
saw the lake forming all around me. Can that crazy 
Spaniard, who leads a hermit existence in the shack back 
of the lull, be riglit after all? Hoiv Impressively and how 
without feeling he had said to me only yesterday, ’*Yes, 
the Americans arc working wonders, thejr project is 
worthy of every success, but, of course, success will not 
be theirs. What God has joined let no man put asunder.” 
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I danced and sprang about dodging the rising flood, and 
while intent upon maintaining my retreat to the maio’ 
land, I saw through the embankment, now wholly col¬ 
lapsed, w'hat had happened. The w'atcrs of one of the 
innumerable tributaries of the Chagres had burst die 
di^'crting channel through which it was to be escorted 
out of harm's way and was flooding the lower levels. 

Soon it would reach the railway bed, soon submerge the 
steam shovels. Suddenly a familiar sound fell upon my 
cars, I have heard Christmas chijnes and the lig^itship’s 
bell off a black lea shore, but nothing ever sounded half 
so sweet to me as the chug of that automatic ram that 
started to work in the lower depths of the Culebra cut. 

Another and another joined in the chorus. Here and 
there a pump started, and the unruly waters were 
quelled and pumped back whence, unbidden, they had FigAtins 
cotne. 

1 wish man, with liis many invendons, could fight the 
invading dirt in his absence as successfully as he does the 
water, but truth compels me to say that, as far as my 
observation goes, he cannot All tliis Sabbath day the 
glacicr-likc slides'' were, without haste and without Thedidef^ 
rest, pounng their burden of earth into the deep cut that 
man, with his many machines and many forms of 
pow’cr, has been so long in making. All the old “slides" 
were filling in the wounds and covering over the scars, 
inflicted during the past weeks, while the unmanned 
steam shovels stood poivcrlcss by and one of than at 
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lease was well-nigh submerged In the avenging flood. 
The steam shovels stood by stock-still, but they wcie not 
silent under the provocation. A sibilant hissing noise 
sued from their boilers where tbe steam is generated that 
on working days enables the shovels to cat into moun- 
tains as though they were old cheeses, and hurl ten-ton 
boulders around as though they were so many marbles. 
I could have borne with the old "‘slides/’—^tbey have, as 
it were, their traditional justification,—but to see a new 
“slide” start as 1 did, indeed two of them, either one of 
w'hieh might sooner or later encompass the overthrow of 
man’s proudest achievement, was hard to bear, cspedally 
on a holiday outing. 

The Cucaracha is the famous lilstoric slide, which was 
first heralded to the w’orld, but the men on the lighting 
line, I hnd, more greatly fear that moving a^’alanchc 
more directly in the cut, and which is consequently 
called tile Culebra slide. The Cucaracha, is, however, the 
senior slide, and it began to give the French trouhle in 
1884. It still gives trouble and costs much money. The 
cost of this one pesky bit of cartli that won^t sit up and 
behave itself could liavc been converted profitably into 
quite a fleet of battleships. It was at first confined to a 
length of eight hundred feet measured along the line of 
excavation, but it has extended or expanded to include 
the entire basin south of Gold Hill for a length of three 
diousasid feet. Origiiially but sis acres, the Cucaracha 
now covers nearly fifty acres, always moving restless, 
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Irresistible as the sea. Should the Culebra slide dc^'clop 
along these proportions, say the pessimists, our present 
plan of canal will be defeated. 

Of course wc arc taking big chances with the “slides,” 
and no one can say with absolute certainty when these 
avalanches of earth may reach the angle o£ repose so 
prayerfully worked for, and which Is so difTerent In 
situations which appear to be e.vactly similar. If it Is to 
be a light to the finish, no one can say liow much it will 
cost, or how long it will take to extirpate or remove, by 
excavation, these pockets of rotten earth of such chang¬ 
ing and uncertain dimensions. One cannot fed. very 
cheerful when he sees, or thinks he secs, at all ei'ents 
when be knows by scientific measurements which admit 
of no denial, that thicC'<quaTters of a million of cubic 
yards of earth arc moving directly towards the canal 
channel; when he learns, hy the rudest and most con- 
vincing of object lessons, that the flow' cannot be stopped, 
at all events down to the present never has been stopped, 
and that it will all have to be dug out sooner or Later by 
the shovel or the dredge. 

So it can be said that the Culebra cur, or rather the 
treatment of the **slidcs“ and the breaks in its banks, lias 
developed into the uncertain and experimental feature 
of the work and the completion of the “cut,” as Colonel 
Gocthals has well said, will also mark the date of the 
canars completion. Colonel Gaillard, of the Engineers, 
who is in tinmcdiate command of the forces that are 
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fighting the Anican monster of Culcbra, is very ^ious 
to get water into the cut because he bdiwes that the hack 
pressure of the water will give the iaefficient bajihs 
greater stability; It is also thought that the removal of 
the railway with its vibration, and the cessation of blast¬ 
ing, will bring relief. 

Dosvn in the bottom of the “aif’ the heat is swdter- 
ing, though overhead, on the surface level, tltc bushes 
and the few remaining trees are nodding and tx)wing 
before the constant breeze, 1 staggered along, and com¬ 
ing, as I did, to such dose quarters with hitherto almost 
unsuspected forces in the bow'cb of the earth, strange 
revelations w'cre to be expected, and certainly they were 
not lacking. First of all, and certainly to me the most 
fearful and awful, was the genesis of a new slide. 1 saw 
two come into being in the course of the short walk 
which I describe. One soon subsided, hut the other, for 
all 1 know, may be sliding yet It certainly was moving 
Nvith unimpaired vigor many hours after I witnessed its 
sinister birth. 

To me, in the depths of the chasm, where at noon it 
is twilight and the burning heavens straight overhead 
alone are visible, at the very foot of this breathless pit 
where the sdlcn dead heat reigned, it seemed passing 
Strang^ but it was nevertheless so, above and not so far 
away in the breezy abovc-sci-lcvel world outside men 
were playing ball, and men and women, too, were going 
to church, and some of the latter were bent on staying to 
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witness the titanic struggle between the "Kangaroos” 
and another famous nine, for the Isthmian cliampionr 
ship. As the Sunday train passed out of hearing, on its 
way to the church rcsers’ation in Ancon, where the figlit- 
ing Parson prays and also plays ball, the cn^necr blew 
his whistle, 1 hope, to warn track-walkers and nor out of 
sheer animal spirits. Be this as it may, the whistle rang 
nnH rc-echoed shrilly through the cut and right under 
my eyes, and at my feet, which were soon covered with 
a little avalanche of sand, the "slide” began. First a mere 
thread of sand it was, then a rivulet of bulkier mass, soon 
a rock or two was drawn into the current, and a minute 
later I jumped none too soon to escape a great boulder, 
w'hich, bereft of its underpinning, came suddenly crash' 
ing down into the lower level. In five minutes there was 
work, and plenty, for a steam shovel or two, and before 
evening the new slide had swept away a railway siding, 
buried a steam shovel so deep that It would have to be 
dug out, and set back the work of those dauntless men, 
who had determined to see the thing through, by many 
a w'eary back-breaking day. 

I fled ihb slide only to stumble into another. Over¬ 
head now the baseball game was waxing hot, tlic ”Kan- 
gafioos” had gotten on to the twirl of the new pitcher 
from Colon and were hatting him all over the field, A 
tremendous hit resounded down the “cut” from the far¬ 
away field, a loud hurrah “Go to second! Come home I” 
from the excited fans, and suddenly, again at my side. 
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thac sprang into being another slide. A little rivulet of 
restless earth seeking repose, whieh did not subside for 
an hour or more, by which time it bad deposited some 
twenty tons or more of indurated cby into Unde Sam’s 
ditch, and by so much added to die engineers* cares and 
the taxpayers’ burden. 

A little furtlier on, and the earth grew suddenly 
strangely hot under foot. 1 looked down and it seemed 
to me I was w’alking upon smoldering coals or upon a 
bed of peat burnt into many colors. I had stumbled upon 
that curious phenomenon which the negroes from Bar¬ 
bados and Jamaica reported to their bosses, a few days 
before, as ‘*hcll hole" or hell gate. Many of the newsf 
papers took it up, and a large section of the European 
Press was convinced, cablc-grapliically 1 suppose, that 
we had unearthed an awakening volcano in the very 
track of our four-hundrcd'miiliDn-dollar waterway. In¬ 
deed, 1 do not blame the European brethren if they re¬ 
ported what they actually saw. I myself have seen half 
a dfjzcn volcanoes in Java (lady’s volcanoes the Dutch 
call them, from their gentle ways and the fact that they 
can easily be visited by the most Chinese-footed of the 
fair sex), which did not look so volcanic to the un¬ 
tutored and unscientific eye. At all events, on this day 
all the ground about was eitlier alhime or a-smoking, 
and, here and there, die earth had been burnt into heaps 
of rubbish, which had taken on strange fantastic colors. 
Whatever it may be, and 1 personaUy had not die ghost 
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of a notion, this is not ordinary pay*dirt. But already 
inent kecn-^cd dccp-delving geologists from whom 
Mother Earth cannot conceal her secrets, have brushed 
away the superstition of the negroes and the theories of 
the half-baked sciaitists. It is not the gate to hell, and 
it is not a destruction-breeding volcano we axe face to 
face with, but an Interesting phenomenon, which wise 
men from all over the world are hastening to see. I con¬ 
fess that the feature of it that I hnd most Interesting, is 
that the phenomenon has proved liclpful rather than 
hurtful to the work of excavation. 

It happened in this w*isc, say the geologists. A steam 
shovel or a blast, destroying better than it knew, brou^t 
to view and exposed to the burning rays of the overhead 
iiopical sun, a great deposit of iron pyrites. A slow fire 
by combustion or from the blast was the result, to which 
a nearby lying bed of free lime contributed further fuel; 
to-day the fire smolders in a bed of lignite, and as noth¬ 
ing IS easier to remove than ashes, strict orders have been 
given to watch the fire, but by no means to put it out; 
already many hundred yards of w'hat would have been, 
but for this happy accident and the glowing kiss of the 
sun, stubborn spoils, have been incinerated and this cross- 
section of burnt-out earth displays more dissolving colors 
than ever did Joseph’s coat. Only steam-shovel man 
No. 5011 is disappointed, for when the “volcano” w'as 
first reported be offered Colonel Goethals to dig it out 
■'by the roots" with his great machine. 
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One hundred yards farther on another phenomenon is 
staged. It is not visible, however, to the nahed eye, un¬ 
less the eye has the insist of imagination, but it is none 
the less real, and none the less formidable for all that. 
Wc have reached the bottom of the chasm as it yawns 
to-day. Here the dghty-fivc-foot level, the future level 
of the canal, has been reached and indeed surpassed, the 
extra depth being needed, it is said, for a temporary or 
emergency drainage canal. And perhaps here the hole 
has been dug deep as an object lesson of what is yet to 
come all along the line. In other words, it is a recon¬ 
naissance in force to the bottom of the “cut.” Here even 
the most thoughdess and unsdcntiftc toiler can get the 
measure of the work that still awaits us and gird up his 
loins for the mighty sustained efforts that will yet be 
required of him. 

The truth and the correctness of die level readied in 
this place was ascertained by the most sdcntific instru¬ 
ments and substantially corroborated by h.ilf a dozen 
others, including the rule of thumb for which most fore¬ 
men of working gangs have such a strong partiality. 
But a day or two later the place did not look fighL Some 
with (he insight of imagination in thetr vision said the 
ground liad riscti over night, and boldly asserted that 
they saw it rise while they stood there! When the meas¬ 
uring instruments were brought, science confirmed the 
iniagtnauve point of vkw. The bottom of die r.mai chan¬ 
nel had risen a foot in forty-eight hours, and worse luck! 
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was still ridogl A feeling of superstitious awe now pos- 
sessed some of the men of this particular working gai^. 
Here was indeed no end of a jobl Here was an endless 
chain of excavations! A prey to superstitious fears and 
powerless to continue on the job, some of the Spaniards 
here engaged—licre where they had made an enviable 
record for endurance and steadiness, second to no men 
whether white 01 black—had to be transferred to less 
fantastic fields of labor, and the matter'of-fact steam- 
slwvd men were called in by the equally unemotional 
engineers. The ditch was dug out again “deep and 
plenty,” as the stcam-shovclcrs say, and again tt filled 
out and welled up to its former level. 

Then the w’bc men, responsible for the construaion 
of the world’s eighth wonder, put on their thinking caps 
and found a very natural, if regrettable, explanation of 
the extraordinary occurrence. The rise of the soil in the 
"cut,” and indeed in the bottom of the future waterway 
in many other pboes, was caused by the weight of the 
banks which remained and the lateral pressure which 
they exerted.* Where the height and consequently the 
\vcight of the adjacent bank has been reduced, the alarm¬ 
ing bulge ceases and the bed of the canal stays dug. Still 
this topping of the side crests or embankments in many 
places is costing another pretty peimy. 

* Obscfvrrs are losing faith in the “angle ci reptw'^ doctrine and the 
“ilidej" are asigned by many to the same causes which axe given here 
tor the riting of the »i). 
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It is well to bear tius In mind and also to remeraber 
that when you look into the totals of the “cut," the talc 
b not so tragic as arc some of the detaik Barring a catas¬ 
trophe, the “cut" w'ill be completed early in 1915, nine 
months from now, and thanks to the unforeseen slides 
we will then have excavated twenty million cubic yards 
more than we bargained for. Fommatcly, however, the 
cost price of the excavation that we did foresee has been 
so much smaller than we had any reason to hope it 
w'ould be, that though we will have dug twenty million 
cubic yards more than we counted upon, the work is 
still within, and well within, the estimated cosL 

[n so far as it is pcnmtted to the human finite eye to 
spy into the future to-day, this the greatest work of 
since his activities began is eighty per cent, completed. 
To-day some of the great water-gates through which 
the argosies of the future arc to pass into the .south and 
eastern seas arc completed and ajar, the lighthouses at 
either entrance and the range lights within, so many 
beckoning beacons, flash out their invitation, callin g 
attention, like so many gigantic electric signs, to the new 
route of commerce soon to be thrown open to the world. 
In the lake reservoir the preebus indispensable w-ater is 
rising nearly an inch a day, and the “cut" section of the 
work is only dry because of a slender strip of earth or 
dike, at hlatachin, a strip of earth which a stcam-sbovd 
could devour in less than hdf a day, 

ToJay, for the first dmc in eight years, the undoubted 
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progress of the great work is apparent Up to now prog¬ 
ress was a matter for eoid» careful :ctcntihc calculation, 
tcKlay it is a matter of ocular demonstration. Formerly 
you could, of course, see the dirt fly, but the plot was so 
carefully concealed that the good of the Hying dirt was 
really a Goatter of faith. To-day, however, not only is 
eighty per cent of the w’ork completed, but the end is 
in sight. The canal has taken shape and the purposeful 
coordinatioo of all the detached works and isolated 
workers jumps to the eye of the most short-sighted tour¬ 
ist. Hardly a week passes without ^'finished” being writ¬ 
ten upon some important fraction of the work. 

Barring some great and unforeseen catastrophe, all the 
masonry and the concrete will be completed by January 
1,1915. By July, next year, the air- and watcr-tiglit ptes, 
which are to hold and control tlie Hoods of the Chagres, 
will be ready to perform their vital functions in the 
working of the canal. Three ptes arc already completed 
and, in operation, have been subjected to severe tests. 
Indeed, by this date, July, 1913, the whole canal proper 
should be completed and there is every reason to believe 
it will be. The terminals may not be ready, and the back¬ 
filling of these gigantic concrete castles, wdiich the engi¬ 
neers call locks, may lag behind, but all these ragged 
edges will have been pthered tip and smoothed out long 
before the date of the official opening in 1915. To-day 
the railway yards at Balboa arc being transferred to 
make mom for the permanent dry-dock and basin on 
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the P^dfic sidcn !t 5 s to be hoped that this is the bst 
transfer of this vagrant railway, which, though it enjoys 
the shoncsi route across the continent, has had its road¬ 
bed changed so frequently that if all the construction 
work on the Panama line had been pcrraaneni: it would 
reach from the Isthmus to Patagonia, and form one of 
the longest railways in the world. 

Hie dry-dock will be a thousand feet long and the 
first terminal pier, which b now well under way, will 
have die same length and be about two hundred feet 
wide. The two great coaling sradons, one at Crbtobal on 
the Adantic, and the other at Balboa on the Pacific, wdll 
be ready for theb grimy work some dmc before they will 
he needed. The lake is filling, and the water w'ill be per¬ 
mitted to rise until the fifty-foot level is reached. At tins 
level in the lake the "cut” and die locks will still remain 
high and dry mid! July, 1913, when, if all goes well, the 
great deluge wilt be inaugurated, as quietly as possible, 
of course. There will be a dramatic moment, doubdess, 
when the steam-shovels cat away the earthwork at Mata- 
chin, and the water rushes into the "cut” and the lower 
levels which it has cost so much hlihcrto K> keep dry. 
But engineers shun drama, and the water rush will be 
contrived, as quietly as possible, probably by sluices. 
What will be the actual status of the waterway after this 
critical moment is passed, no one can say with precision, 
but it b Itopcd, and it is quite possible, that in a very 
few' weeks sea-going dredges will have dug out many 
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of the renmining shoal places and that, from thb tune 
on, freighters of medium tonnage will accomplish the 
transit of the Isthmus without difficulty. 

The Atlanric side breakwater, stretching far out into 
Llmon Bay, affording the ships from the North Atlan* 
dc and the oft-vexed Caribbean a safe and smooth refuge, 
is practically finished, and die mammoth breakwater on 
the Pacific side, from Balboa out to Naos Island, nearly, 
if not c]uitc, three miles long, is, t hanks to the spoils 
from the Culebra cut, growing into an ocean promon¬ 
tory with marvelous rapidity. 

A wonderfully safe harbor is die result, and some 
rhjplf an ideal naval base, undl the dawn of the day 
when all that sort of thing can be thrown away into the 
nffiblsh heap. 

None too soon are Congress and the Press occupying 
themselves with the important details of the permanent 
organizadon and government of the canal, for unless all 
signs should prove deceptive and the hopes of conserva¬ 
tive observers prove unfounded, in the early winicr of 
1913, while the canal may yet be far from completed, 
as it is proposed to build it, yet the two oceans, long 
asunder, will be iolned by a gated waterway, freij^ters 
will be passing through, and the conquest of the cen¬ 
turies, a dream of four centuries at least, will have be* 
come an accomplished fact, and soon, very soon, merely 
a humdrum milestone in the path of man’s progress. 

Along the w'ay which the old navigators dreamed 
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of and knew must be achieved, the new navigators will 
penetrate the South Seas and the search for the western 
route to the Far East, which shaped history and, ind- 
dentally, peopled the Americas, will have ended. But 
the new lands, which the new route makes accessible 
and even brings near to our main traveled roads, arc 
lands which the old navigators never dreamed of, and 
here, It seems to me, is the place to dwell upon the epoch 
making feature of our work, that triumph of sanitation 
which has made the construction of the canal and resi¬ 
dence on the Isthmus not only possible, but even 
pleasant. 

The far-reaching effects of this successful sanitary 
campign cannot be over-estimated, indeed, 1 fear, with 
our old-fashioned ideas, which sad experience has in¬ 
stilled into our minds of how costly, in human lives, was 
the oinquest of the tropics, w'hcn attempted by the indi¬ 
vidual, we cannot estimate it at all. But let us, at least, 
recall that, had the canal been completed twenty years 
ago, people would still liave passed through it with bated 
breath and grave anxiety, some, indeed, with medicated 
handkerchiefs before their nostrils. It is certain that the 
transit of the Isthmus was then regarded as an exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous and unpleasant stage in the journey to 
the promised lands beyond. To-day, however, rhaTik<! to 
the new science of sanitation and its apostles, who have 
risen from the ranks in our army medical corps, the 
promised lands lie near at hand, and those who seek 
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ihcm are not scourged by pest and pcsdicuce. 1 liavc had 
ihc honor and the advantage of talking upon this mo¬ 
mentous subject on several occasions with Cblonei 
Gorgas, the man, who, despite his many modest pro* 
tests, has contributed to this proud result more than any 
other man. He is of the opinion that the conquest of the 
tropics has been attained, and that, in consequence, vast 
economic changes arc impending. He believes firmly 
that within a period of time, long indeed, when viewed 
from the standpoint of a man’s Ufe, but short enough atfuiacd, 
when compared with the other historical epochs of the 
world, in a near future, as history marks its periods, the 
centres of population and the most flourishing civiliza¬ 
tion will be found dwelling and flourishing within the 
confines of those very lands so long shunned, at least so 
far as our race is concerned, by all save the adventurer 
and the outcast Colonel Gorgas, with charaacrtstic 
modesty, in a recent address to a medical society, put his 
claim and his prophecy in the following simple words: 

“We, therefore, believe that sanitary work on the 
Isthmus will demonstrate to the world that die white 
man can live and work in any part of the tropics and 
maintain good health, and that the settling of the tropics, 
by the Caucasian, will date from the completion of die 
Panama Canal." 

In a word, there is much reason to believe that the 
conquest of the Isthmus will not merely bring the Carib- 

k ‘ I ’ y t w , of the 

Dean countnes, so long sidetracked, upon the center of lahmut, 
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the stage* and exert a far-ieadiing influence upon the 
world's channels of commetcc and transportation routes. 
There will be revealed to the least ; observant eye the 
dawn of a new and most Interesting era in the progress 
of our race. 


Imperator 
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[In 1912, the German liner Impcrator, largest ship 
afloat* is launched from Vulcan Yards, Hamburg. On 
November 5, 1912, Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
fcrscy is elected President of the United States by a total 
of 429 electoral votes. Wilson carries every State in the 
Union except eight, tw'o of which went for Taft, and 
the other six for Roosevelt.] 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR* 
(a*i>. 1912) 

Henry Woodhouse 


T he conquest of die air is conceded to be among 
the mo&c stupendous achievements of the ages. 
H uman Bight opens the sky to man as a new 
load in which to travel, and because it is a road free of 
all obstructions and leads everywhere, affording the 
shortest dbtance to any other place, it offers to man, in 
its prospective developed stage, unlimited freedom. Tlic 
aircraft promises to span condnents like railroads, bridg¬ 
ing seas like ships, to go over mountains and forests like 
nothing else except birds, and to swiften and simplify 
the problems of transportation. 

Human flight is the realization of our ancestors' re¬ 
motest imagmings. The idea of human fllglit, the widi 
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to imitate birds and rise freely in the air, is, possibly, 
as old as intellect itself. Its origin cannot be ascertained, 
all records leading to the dme-duiimcd age of fable. But 
the myths and lores of dificrciit races tell of winged gpds 
and flying men, and show that for ages to fly W'as the 
highest conception of the sublime. 

The first type of aircraft to travel through the air was 
the balloon. Its realization was brought about by Joseph 
and Stephen Montgolfier, two French brothers, who, in 
1783, made and launched a large paper bag inflated with 
hot air. At about the same time Professor Cliarlcs, an- 
other Frenchman, launched a balloon filled with hydro¬ 
gen. Here was the origin of the Ejalloon, commonly 
known as the passive or free balloon which, having no 
means of directing its own course, therefore merely drifts 
with the winds. The balloon used to-day is stiU very 
much like the balloon of old, and the six thousand asceU' 
sions made yearly in difierent countries represent but 
little improvement on rhe ascensions of a century ago. 

The power balloon is tlic natural developmciiE of the 
free balloon. Experiments to develop 3 dirigible balloon 
began soon after the first ascension w'as made, but it was 
not until the eighteenth century that any success was 
obtained. The first ascension w-ith a dirigible balloon 
was made December a4, 1852, by a Frenchman named 
Henry Gifiard, with a spindle-shaped balloon 143 feet 
long, 39 feet in diameter, fitted with a thrcc-liorsc-power 
steam engine and an eleven-foot screw propeller. This 
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craft made several short trips imdcr good control, and 
attained a speed of six miles an hour. 

Subsequent notable c?cperimenters were: Charles H. 

L. Dupuy dc Lome (rS70“i872); Paul Haenlcin 
(1872); Gaston and Albert Tissandier (1881-1885); 
Captains Charles and Paul Renard and Krebs (1S80- 
1889); Drs. Wodfert and Schwartz (1896-1S99); Al¬ 
bert Santas Dumont (1798-1904). All of these contrib¬ 
uted considerably to developing the dirigible balloon, but 
none succeeded in developing an efiSdent craft, prind- 
pally because they lacked suitable motors That was left 
to the workers of the twentieth century to achieve. 

Dirigible balloons arc divided into three classes, the Thr^e 
rigid, the semi-rigid, and the non-rigid. The rigid has a 
frame or skeleton of either wood or metal inside of the 
outer envelope, to stiffen it; the semi-rigid is reinforced 
by a w'ire net and exterior metal frame or plaiforni, 
while the non-rigid is just a bag filled with ps, Up to 
1900 the experiments had, with one exception, been 
made with non-rigid dirigibles. In that year Count 
Ferdinand von Zeppelin produced the first of die rigid 
dirigibles bearing his name. Its construction ainristcd 
of a frame of aluminum with 17 compartments contain¬ 
ing hydrogen gas to give It its buoyancy; it w'as 406 feet 
long, 38 feet in diameter, and bad a capacity of 400,000 
cubic feet of gas. The first ascenrion was made on July 
2, 1900, on Lake of Constance, Germany. This airship, 
which was named Zeppelin L, was dismantled in the 
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following spring (1901), A second airship containing 
many improvements was finished in 1905, and made its 
first trial on November 30tli of that year. Its second trial 
took place J^*nuary 16,1906, and it landed at Kissicgg, 
the first landing made by a Zeppelin on dry land. The 
dirigible was destroyed by a storm on the night of Jan¬ 
uary 17-18,1906, at its first anchorage in the open. Subse¬ 
quently, between the period 1906 and 1912, ten more 
airsliips of this t)'pc were constructed and were employed 
for passenger carrying. The first of the passenger-carry¬ 
ing type was the Dcfttsclilartdf launched in 1910. This 
dirigible was 485.6 long by 45.93 in diameter, had a gas 
capacity of 681,600 cubic feet; its power plant consisted 
of three motors totaling 400 horsepower; its speed was 
34 miles an hour. It carried a useful load of four tons. 
In its first trip, on June 19, 1910, it carried 32 people 
from Diisseldorf to Dortmund, Germany. This dirigible 
was wrecked on June 28,1910, on the Teutoburg forest 
through being unable to stand a storm, due to the fuel 
giving out. 

TIk latest of the passenger-carrying Zeppelins, tlie 
Vil^tona Ltiisc, was launched in February, 1912. Its size 
is praaically the same as the Deutschland, but its power 
is 450 horsepower, and it attains a speed of 45 miles an 
hour. Its launching took place at FricdrichshaJEcn in Feb* 
19^25 soon after it ivas put in regular uk for cruis- 
ing, and during the remainder of the year it made huii- 
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drcds of trips, including some with 40 passengers and 
some lasting over forty hours. 

The semi-rigid and the non-rigid types of dirigibles 
also underwent remarkable dcvclopmcms in the period ^^^*'**S**^ 

„ -CL - * 'j ondnon- 

bctVr'ccn 1902-1912. The representatives 01 the scmi'ngid 

Iiavc been the Lcbmdy and Gross types, which have typetof 
been put to extensive use for military services. Among dinsiblet, 
the non-rigid arc half a dozen types, including the Parse- 
tfol, Astra, and CUment-Bayard, which have proven very 
successful, some carryii^ a dozen men for over twenty 
hours without stopping, and reaching an altitude of over 
7,000 feet America has done very little in this line. In 
1910 Walter Wellman attempted to cross the Atlantic 
with an American-made dirigible; in 1912 Melvin Vani- 
man constructed another large dirigible w’ith which he 
intended to cross the Atlantic, but it was destroyed on 
July 2, 1912, exploding in the air, due to a faulty pres¬ 
sure valve. At the dose of 1912 the dirigibles of the 
world numhered about fifty. 

The aeroplane more th an the dirigible or the balloon The 
stands as the emblem of the conquest of the air. The 
reasons for this are that dynamic mght is a real conquest 
of the air, a real victory over the battling elements; and of the 
that the aeroplane, or any flying machine that may fol- conquat 
low it, brings air travel within the reach of everybody, 

In their practical development, the dirigible will be the 
steamship of the air which will render invaluable ser¬ 
vices of a certain kind, the aeroplane will be the automo- 
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bile of the air ID be used by the muldmctc lor as maoy 
purposes as the automobile is being used. 

Dynamic flight, although last to be realized, was really 
the first attempted. Centuries before the lifting power 
of hot air or gases had been defined, men dreamed of 
flight by means of winp like bird flight. But, that was 
hard—^weli nigh impossible to realize; for it meant 
evading or conquering gravity, and it rather seems a 
fatuous thing even now to think that men should have 
thought it possible to break the rigid law which holds 
our world together. It seems as if breaking such law 
would revolutionize or upset our economic plan. 

As has already been pointed out, none of the experi¬ 
menters before the seventeenth century succeeded in 
evolving a theory or method of scientific value; that was 
still true, where dynamic flight is concerned, at the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 

The very first step in the science of aviation or dy¬ 
namic flight was taken by Sir George Cayley, an Eng¬ 
lish inventor, in 1809. He was the first to plan dynamic 
flight on a scientific basis. With admirable lucidity of 
mind, this inventor planned an aeroplane complete with 
slightly oblique planes, resting on a wheeled chassis, 
fitted with propellers, motor, steering and balancing 
devices. 

The description of Iiis monoplane together with his 
plans were published in NicAolxon'f fourrtal for Octo- 
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bcr, 1809. A month btor he wrote about his first model 
as follows: 

‘i am engaged in making some farther experiments 
upon a machine 1 consmiaed last summer, large enough 
for aerial navigation, but which 1 have not had an op' 
portunity to try the effect of, excepting as to its proper 
balance and securit)'. It was very beautiful to see this 
noble white bird sail majestically from the top of a hill 
to any ^ven point of the plain below it, according to 
the set of the rudders, merely by its own weight de¬ 
scending in an angle of about 18 degrees with the hori¬ 
zon,” 

In February, 1810, he writes again about his trials: 

“Last year I made a machine, having a surface of 300 
square feet, which was accidentally broken before there 
was an opportunity of trying the effect of the propelling 
apparatus; but its steerage and steadiness were perfectly 
proved, and It wouid sail obliquely downward in any 
direction, according to the set of the rudder. Even in 
this state, when any person ran forward in it, with Ins 
full speed, taking advantage of a gentle breeze in front, 
it would bear upward so strongly as scarcely to allow 
him to touch the ground, and would frequently lift him 
up and convey him several yards together." 

The next important contributor was Samuel Henson, 
another English inventor who, in 1S43, patented what 
was designated as an "aerial steam carriage," an aero¬ 
plane of immense size, which was to be used for carrying 
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passengen. The thing could not in the light of rvven- 
liedi century knowledge be called sdentilic, the “car¬ 
riage’’ was never built. Another Englldi scientist, F. H. 
Wenham, improved on Henson’s Idea, and in 1867 de¬ 
veloped a multiplane. This model w 3 taken up by an¬ 
other inventor, M. Stringfellow, who reduced the num¬ 
ber of planes to three, making a triplanc, which he fitted 
with a tail and two propellers. This model was shown at 
the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society of Great Brit¬ 
ain in 1S6B. Nothing in tills model indicates that he had 
any comprehension of the principles of stability or 
knowledge of the shapes of surfaces or the power re¬ 
quired for Higbt. Siringfdlow deserves, however, much 
credit for the building of a very light motor, one of 
sufident lightness to support a well-designed aeroplane. 

In 1S72 a French inventor named Alphonse Penaud 
constructed a small model monoplane. It was only a toy 
—two flimsy wings actuated by a twisting rubber, but 
had fore-and-aft stability, something that most of the 
creations of the rime lacked. The system of forc-^d-aft 
stability, of which he was the originator, is used more or 
less in every aeroplane of the present day. Subsequendy, 
in 1875, Penaud took out a patent on a monoplane fitted 
with two propellers and having controlling devices. But 
this was not built, principally because it w’ould liave re¬ 
quired a light motor, and the lightest available at the 
time was over sixty pounds per horsepower. He, how¬ 
ever, constructed a number of smaller machines. 
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Another student of bird flight was Louis Pime Mouil- 
lard, a Frenchman, who having observed that large birds 
In flight, while seeming at rest, could go forward against 
the wind without a stroke of the wings, consmicicd a 
number of gliders built on the principle of bird wings, 
and experimented wHth gliding. In 1881 he published a 
valuable work entitled “L’Empire dc TAlr,*' which in¬ 
spired many the later experimenters. 

Subsequently, he invented a soaring machine, which 
he patented In 1892. 

But Mouillard was a poet rather than a scientist, and 
it was to the charm of his writing in enthusing others 
that the world owes a debt of gratitude. These early 
experimenters laid the foundations of modern as^iation. 
They showed the supporting power of thin rigid sur¬ 
faces, defined the general shape and structure of aerrv 
planes, and prepared die work for the next generation, 
vvhich was to perfect these, and find ways and means 
to Tng*kc the aeroplane rise from the ground and main¬ 
tain equilibrium while in the air. 

Tliis new generation came toward the dose of the 
nineteenth century. These new men, the pioneers of 
modem avbtion, were divided into iw’o schools. The 
first sought 10 achieve soaring flight by means of large 
kitelike apparatus, which enabled them to soar in the 
air against winds, their machmes being lifted up and 
supported by the inertia of the air as kites are. The sec¬ 
ond sought to develop power flight, that is, to send dieir 
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kitelikc machines through the air at (ligh speed, being 
traded or propelled by revolving screws actuated by 
motor power. 

The most eminent experimenters in the first school 
were OtEo Lilicnthal, who was the chief cx|)oundcr of 
gliding Highi; R L. Pilcher, an English follower of 
Lil icnthal; Octave Chanute, an /\niciican follower of 
LUicnthal, and J. Montgomery, an American. Lilten- 
thal, a Geirnan, was the first to tnalct* gliding flight a 
science, and he first defined the value of ardicd wings, 
determined the best shapes for wings, and the amount 
of pressure to be obtained at various angles of ind' 
dence. He met with untimely death wliilc experiment¬ 
ing in 1896. Chanute’s experiments were in the line 
of Lilicnthal, but Ms great contribution was his early 
encouragement of the Wrights, although die Wrights 
did not succeed by adopting Chanute’s iheorkl 

The leaders of the second school, who actually built 
and tried power-driven aeroplanes, were: Clement Adcr 
(1890-1897), Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim (1890-1894), 
and Samuel Pierpont Langley (1895-1903). Clement 
Adcr was the first to construct an aeroplane large and 
powerful enough to carry a man, and the French Gov¬ 
ernment considered the craft of immense value and em¬ 
ployed him to build some for the array, but as each of 
the two experiments toppled over at the trial and 
reeked, the Government refused to further tinance the 
enierprise. While Adcr was making his experiments in 
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France, Sir M^im was at work constcucting a large 
multiplane for the English Government, which he fitteJ 
with two steam engines of 175 horsepower. But like 
Ader’s esperiinent, it toppled over at the Erst trial and 
was wrecked, and the British Govermiient refused 
further backing* The experience of Samuel Pierpont 
Langley in America is not unlike the experience of Adcr 
in France and Maxim in England* He was employed 
by the Board of Ordnance and Fortification of titc 
United States army to construct the “aerodrome" of his 
own invention. Congress appropriating $50,000 for the 
purpose. Langley's machine was a tandem monoplane, 
48 feet from tip to tip and 52 feet from bowsprit to the 
end of its tail. It was fitted with a 50-horsepowcr engine 
and weighed 830 pounds. The trials of this aerodrome, 
two attempts to launch it, w'ere made on October 7 and 
December 8, 1903. On both occasions the aerodrome be- 
came entangled in die defective launching apparams, 
and was thrown headlong into the Potomac River^—on 
whtdi the launching trials were made* Following the 
last failure, when the aerodrome was wrecked, the press 
ridiculed the whole enterprise, and Congress refused to 
appropriate money for further experiments. As w'ltb ilic 
experimenters of the first school, tlicy did not attain 
practical results. Their madilncs were usually wTCckcd 
at the first trial without giving any due to the nature or 
whereabouts of die trouble. 

Just how^ much each of these contributed toward the 
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filial success is bard to say. The matter has not yet been 
defined, and, possibly, only one man—Orville Wriglit — 
is qualified to say. Most of these men made valuable 
additions to the knowledge of the science, but all of 
tiicm mixed the practicable with the impracticable in 
such a way as to make it risky to adopt their concep¬ 
tions as to the basis of actual fiight, a fraction of error 
being enough to spoil the unity of truths that must be 
present, and so to end an experiment in catastrophe. 

Wilbur Wright, who, having tested and dissected die 
theories and notions of aU of these pioneers^ knew the 
exact worth of each. He could have made the valuation, 
but died before he had done so. In a paper on Lilienthal, 
wliich he wrote a day or two before his death, he defined 
die causes of previous failures, and made a general rule 
by which all could be judged and their works valued. 

He wrote: ”One of the greatest difficulties of the prob¬ 
lem has been little understood by the world at large. 
This was the fact that those who aspired to solve die 
problem were constantly pursued by expense, danger, 
and dine. In order to succeed, it was not only necessary' 
to make progress, but it was necessary to make progress 
at a sufficient rate to reach the goal before money gave 
out, or before accident intervened, or before the portion 
of life allowable for such work was past. The problem 
was so vast and many sided that no one could hope to 
win unless he possessed unusual ability to grasp the es¬ 
sential poults, and to ignore the nonessctttials. It w'as 
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ncccssRry to hsvc it genius for solving almost injiutncr- 
able difficult problems with a minimum expenditure of 
time, a ininitnum expenditure of money, and a inini- 
mura risk of accident A study of the failures of die nine* 
teenth century shows clearly that none of the important 
workers stood still, but that the rate of progress was so 
slow that each one was overcome and removed from the 
race by one of the causes just mentioned before the goal 
was reached. If they had possessed the faculty of doing 
things more quickly, more simply, and less expensively, 
they miglit not have been overtaken by old age, lack of 
funds, or accident. Some were traveling at a rate which 
would have required fifty years or more to reach success. 
Others w^cre spending money at a rate which would have 
necessitated an expenditure of millions of dollars in order 
to complete the task. When the detailed story b vi-ritten 
of the means by which success in human flight was 
finally attained, it will be seen that this success was not 
won by spending more time than others bad spent, nor 
by spending more money than others had spent, nor bj 
taking greater risks than others had taken. 

“qyjQSC who failed for lack of time had already used 
more time than was necessary j those who tailed for lack 
of money liad already spent more money tlian was neces¬ 
sary; and those who were cut off by accident had pre¬ 
viously enfoyed as many lucky escapes as reasonably 
could be expected,” 

The realization of power flight was thus left to the 
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twentieth century'—and to tlie Wright brothers. In view 
of the complex prohlcms to be solved, this achievement 
may be called stupendous. 

As tile story of the achievement runs, Wilbur Wright 
and hU brother, Orville Wright, two men of remarkable 
characteristics, sons of the Rev. Milton Wright, were pre* 
sented in their boyhood, thirty odd years ago, with a 
toy helicopter, a butterfly-shaped contrivance, consisting 
of paper wings fitted with a tin propeller which, when 
made to revolve by twisted rubber, caused the toy to 
shoot forw'ard through the air. That toy fired their 
Imaginations, and they saw it, in magnified form, 
capable of carrying a man. 

Their attempt to fly large hdicopters constructed on 
the idea of the toy did not bring practical results and 
until 1896 they did not give the matter of artificial flight 
more than passing attention. In the summer of that year, 
however, the news of the accidcni and death of Otto 
Lilienthal, the Gcnnan champion of gliding flight, 
stirred them to action, and they set themselves to study 
aerodynamics and the works of Lilienthal, Mouillard, 
Chanute, Maxim, and Langley, the most prominent ex¬ 
perimenters at that time. 

Their experiments with a glider began In the M of 
1900 at Kitty Hawk, North CaroUna. There, on the bar¬ 
ren sand dunes of North Carolina, these two intrepid 
investigators took all theories and tried them one by 
one only to find, after two years of hard, discoura^ng 
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work, that they were based more or less on guessworks 
Thereupon they cast aside old theories and patiently put 
the apparatus through mnumcrablc gliding tests* ever 
changin g, adding, modifying — setting down the results 
after each glide* comparing and changing apm and 
again* advancing inch by inch, until they had, at last, de¬ 
veloped a glider wonderfully exact* which, when fitted 
with a light motor, also built by them, made Initial 
Bights on December ly, 1903, of from twelve to fifty- 
nine seconds’ duration. This, then, was the birth o£ the 
aeroplane, the flimsy, iconoclastic thing which seems to 
evade Newton’s laws, eliminates frontiers, and promises 
to expand civilizaiton as much as have the steamship, the 
railway, and electricity. 

The Wrights did not make their achievement public 
at the time; in fact, until 1908 they flew only in private. 

But the report of their wonderful achievement, never- 
thdess, went far and wide, and stimulated those who 
h a d given up experimenting and inspired otiiers to take 
up experiments. Octave Chanute, in 1902, went to 
France and related the early successes of the Wrights 
svith their glider, and described the general shape of the 
Wright machine. The result of this trip was that a half 
dozen enthusiasts* including Louis Elliot, Captain Louis 
Feihcr, Ernest Archdeacon, and, bter* the Voisin 
brothers and Albert Santos Dumont, took up the w'ork, 
thus founding the mighty French school which has in¬ 
creased so greatly and done so much since. The first of 
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this school to succeed was Santos Dumont, the Brazilmi 
aeronaut sportsman. He constructed a machine of origt- 
oal design, and in 1906 made short sustained flights of 
from fifty to seven hundred feet in straight line, whidi 
created a w'orld-widc sensation at the time. His machine 
was not, however, capable of more than short stral^t- 
line Sights, and for two years he was unable to repeat 
his feat. Meantime, others of the French school grad* 
uated and won honors. The Voisin brothers turned con¬ 
structors and teachers, and with their co-operation Leon 
Dclagrange, Henry Farman, Louis Bimot, and others 
prosecuted practical experiments and succeeded in get¬ 
ting their creations to leave the ground for modest 
flights. At this Juncture, in the sumnjcr of 190!^, the 
Wrights started out to give public demonstrations, and 
their methods supplied and suggested to the French c.x- 
perimeniers the means to modify and improve their aero¬ 
planes, particularly the means of balancing tliem, which 
had, until then, been a perplexing problem. Some 
months before this some American enthusiasts had com¬ 
bined under the auspices of Mrs. Mabel G. Bell, the wife 
of the inventor of the tdephooe, and organized tlie 
Aerial Experiment Association. Glenn H. Curtis, one of 
the experimenters, developed a suitable type of aeroplane, 
and in 1908-1909 became piofidenc in piloting it, and 
founded a school which did much in the following years 
to popularize and develop aviation in America. During 
the period of 190S, 1909,1910, and part of 1911 aviation 
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developed in fast strides, generously supported by public 
■citcrest in its flights, Duimg this dmc, under the incen' 
live of competilion, aviators learned to fly better and bet¬ 
ter, and aviation developed rapidly, cspodally in France. 
After that, after the demonstration of the summer of 
1911, when scores of airmen took part in long cireults 
across countries and continents, die military authorities 
Ijegan to adopt it, and by the end of 1912 ten nations had 
aviation organizations in dietr armies, representing an in¬ 
vestment of over ten million dollars, France alone spend¬ 
ing dose to six million dollars in its own organization. 

At the dose of 1912, at the time this is written, there 
are 2,500 licensed pilots and as many non-hcensed, and 
about eighty aviation schools, with approximately one 
thousand pupils. Aeroplane making and selling is al¬ 
ready an important industry, with an invested capital of 
$50,000,000, and there are about forty different kinds 
of standard aeroplanes. Tlic record flints indudc flights 
up to 18,000 feet altitude, 103 miles an hour speed, and 
continuous flying for over thirteen hours. A distance of 
over 500 miles lias been oivcred by ari airman in a single 
flight made between sunrise and sundown. 

Aeroplane making changed considerably early in [911, 
when the French Government offered $268,000 for aero¬ 
planes fulfilling certain requirements. Engineers, finding 
inducement, entered the Held, and aeroplanes under¬ 
went wonderful transformations, vs-hile aero motors be¬ 
came more cflicienL 
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The same evolution is taking place tn England, Rus^ 
sia, Germany, and Italy, where the Governments have 
offered large sums as prizes £or cfhdcnt military' aero¬ 
planes. To hiliill the requirements o£ the BHush War 
Office, £or instance, an aeroplane must be capable of fly¬ 
ing for four and a half hours without stopping with a 
live load of 350 pounds, in addition to fuel, oil, and in- 
semmentsi it must fly at a mean speed of 55 miles per 
hour, and stay up for one hour in an altitude of 4,500 
feet, fully loaded; it must be capable of starting and 
landing from, freshly plowed land, and the pilot inust 
be able to start the machine without assistance. It must 
do all the above easily, and it must be so constructed that 
two men can take turns at piloting and can observe the 
country below*, in front, ami on either side. The condi¬ 
tions of the French Guv^inracnt arc but a little less 
strict. 

A short space of d^iditecn months, since exhibition fly¬ 
ing was discontinued in Europe, has introduced steel for 
general construction; heavy wheels, reinforced and im¬ 
proved chassis £0 land on; strong cables for trussing, 
double cables for controls; better joints, turnbuckles, 
bolts, Jiod general accessories. It has also brought thor- 
ougli'y tested propellers, remarkably efficient motors— 
w'*th self-starters, self-acting gasoline pumps, oil safety 
Talves, special devices to nunimfre the danger of fire; 
and sdenufic instmmeats to facilitate travel, and safety 
helmets and safety belts to minimize hurts when acci- 
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dents liappcn. Other innovations tiave been hoods to 
shield aviators from the elements, comfiortabk scats witli 
spedal arrangenient for carrying passengers. The stand¬ 
ard makes are obtainable in three or four types — light, 
medium weight, or heav)'^; for sport, for racing, for cross¬ 
country flying, for military service, and to carry a differ¬ 
ent number of passengers. The last innovation lias been 
die hydro attachment for water flying, which is now 
being supplied with a dozen standard machines^ and is 
in Itself a wonder in safety and utility. Glenn H. Curtiss 
is prindpaily responsible for this Last, the most practical 
innovation made since flying began. He developed the 
first successful craft of this kind in 1911, and its prac¬ 
ticability made it an Instant success, 

A year ago the bydracroplane was looked upon as a 
freak in Europe, and there was only one successful type; 
now water flying is considered the ^fest form of flying; 
there are about fifteen types of water planes, and re¬ 
cently not less than a dozen hydraeroplane meets took 
place in Europe, llie most convincing argument in its 
favor is that there has not been a single fatality In water 
flying, although leus of thousands of flights have been 
made. Four constructors^—BI6iot and Brcguct, in 
France; Etrich, in Austria; and Roe, In England—also 
supply aerial limousines, which arc limousine bodies 
with aeroplane wings. The Bleriot and Etrich have been 
flying for months with thorough success. 

Thus the conquest of the air has progressed to the 
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point of certainty. Looking forward, with the tre¬ 
mendous progress of the past decade in sight, we see 
approaching in rapid strides the aerial age, when the 
skies will be as Tennyson saw tliem, filled 

**, . . With commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales,” 

[In 1912, Edmond Audemars, a Swiss aviator, flics 
from Paris to Berlin (530 miles), making four landing. 
More than 30,000 persons take part In the funeral ser¬ 
vices of General William Bootli, the founder of the Sal- 
latlon Army, The Chinese Government authorizes Sun 
Yat Sen to build a comprehensive system of railways 
with money raised tlirough the new loan. A new Serbian 
Ministry is formed, with N, Pachitch as Premier. Rail¬ 
way and telegraphic communication in Nicaragua are re¬ 
opened by United States marines. Turkey and Bulgaria 
begin active preparafions for war; Bulgaria is accused 
of interference in Turkey’s Macedonian affairs.] 
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O NCE more all tlie wise have been con£oun< 2 cd, 
j for a crisis in ebe Near East has come upon 
Europe as an almost complete surprise. The 
l€:agtic of Balkan States was formed with such complete 
secrecy that the fact was scarcely knowti^ and its extent 
was certainly not realized in any of the chanocllcrks of 
Europe. 

The Balkan Ministers in London do not themselves 
yet know the terms of the present understanding, but 
the American public will be safe in assuming that the 
Balkan agreement is a firm compact between the four 
States-—Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. They 
will support one another in case of war and will nego¬ 
tiate togedicr in case of peace. Calculations of coming 
disunion between the Balkan States are likely to be 
wholly dispelled, for the four Christian Governmeiits in 
the Near East have prepared for everything and have 
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Eorcscca everything. They have even, T believe, arranged 
for 3 possible partition of Macedonia between their re* 
spective countries in ease of victory in the vm. You have 
here, therefore, a sudden appearance in Europe of the 
new and most formidable corporate power, the Balkan 
federation. 

As long as these four States—Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Montenegro—acted separately they were powerless. 
As long as they could be stirred up to mutual quarrels, 
and even mutual slaughter, by agents of Turkey or the 
Powers, they were playing a game as foolish as it was 
wicked. 

All that was needed for Europe was that she should 
stand by and look on. Even the ay of hununity, so 
powerful in tSyy, was practically taken away from the 
Christians by the horrible atrocities perpetrated by 
Greeks and Bulgars a few years ago. 

Murder In Macedonia has ceased to be regarded as a 
breach of die Eighth Commandment. Instead of action, 
we had nerveless proposals, wrltien in vanishing ink. 
Scheme succeeded sclicme and programme succeeded 
programme, like ghosts in ‘*Macbeib,” and with little 
more reality. 

The plain fact b that up to recently neither die Powers 
nor Turkey ever actually contemplated doing anything 
at all. 

It always seemed, in the end, more to their interest 
chat the reign of murder should go on rather than chat 
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the Macedonian questbo should really iiavc to be de¬ 
cided once and for ali 

Now Europe is faced with the Nemesis of this con¬ 
duct, The moral authority of the Powers has disap¬ 
peared. Having absolutely neglected the dudes of its 
guardianships the Powers find themselves thrown over 
by thdx own wards. Those wards suddenly stand erect 
and bee the world upright, claiming the right to con¬ 
duct their own affairs. 

"Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow^,’' sang Byron, and that is the watchword of the 
Balkan uprising. The Balkan States arc of age. They 
will keep their houses in order themselves. 

The cowardice of die Powers has defeated itself and Tht 
lias instantly precipitated this new bee of a Balkan 
federation. A most surprising coumermove, it has 
brought back into instant and actual life the old Euro¬ 
pean concert 

Up to the end of last week Europe was divided into 
two hostile camps, the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, but within three days of the Balkan events, 
those two camps had coalesced, and Europe had become 
one, 

M. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who hap¬ 
pened to be in Western Europe, had arranged with 
France and England, France liad arranged with Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary, and Austria-Hungary had brought Ger¬ 
many behind her. 
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All the Powers bad come together, and the first 
musical performance of the new concert was a sym¬ 
phony of joint notes into the cars of the Balkan States 
and Turkey. These notes took a considerable number 
of hours in preparing, and for several days the wires 
hummed between the capitals of Europe. 

Speaking broadly, Russia and France were In favor 
of V indne^«^ to die Balkan States and severity to Con- 
stantinople. Austria-Hungary was in favor of severity 
to the Balkan Stales and kindness to Constantinople, 
while Great Britain stood somewhere in betwom, and 
Germany supported Austria-Hungary, The final result 
was that after many emendations notes were imposed 
which were brave to the weak and cautious to the strong. 

Such is the new concert of Europe. This mutual fear 
may be strong enough to hold the European Powers 
together for a time, for it is really a very serious fear. It 
centres around the one notorious fact, the rivalry of Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary and Russia in the southeast of Europe. 

Russia, it will be remembered, only acquiesced in the 
annexation of Bosnia and Heraegovina four years ago, 
after a German threat of war, but she cannot acquiesce 
again. If Austria-Hungary sends troops south, it is prob¬ 
able that Russia will move; and if Russia moves, Ger¬ 
many moves, and if Germany moves, France moves, and 
then— There you Iiavc the terrible tormenting circle 
of dread, which keeps Europe powerless and afraid. 
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[Funeral ccrcmomes ot the Emperor Mutsuhlto in 
Tokyo, General Nogi^ supreme military councillor o£ 
Japan^ and his wife commit suicide as a tribute to the 
late Emperor. Monteucgro declares war on Turkey on 
October 8, 1912. Turkey declares war on Serbia and 
Bulgaria. Greece enters war against Turkey on October 
18. The Bulgarians take the fortress of Kurt Kokalo and 
the town of Mustafa Pacha. Blockade of ports by bodi 
Turkish and Greek navies. Greeks take Elassona. Bub 
garians aoss Turkish frontier and take Czarevo, Sclo, 
and Gorna. Serbians take Rulya Heights. Bulgarians ad- 
varuce on Adrianoplc. Bulgarians capture famaia. Serb* 
ians t ake Prishtinc. Kirk KilLsse falls to Bulgarians. 
Serbians capture Kumanova^ Novi Bazar and Kopnilu. 
The Bulgarians take Ishdp, Macedonia. Turks gain Viza. 
Turks are defeated in Thrace. Serbians capture Prisrend. 
Greeks occupy Gravena. Turks destroy Metzovo, Epirus. 
Turkey asks the Powers to intervene for peace. TItc 
Greeks, under Crown Prince Constantine, take Salomca. 
Monasrir, the remaining Turkish stronghold in Mace¬ 
donia, is surrendered to the Serbian troops after three 
days^ desperate fighting. Turkey rejects the armistice 
terms offered. The Serbian army occupies the port of 
Durazzo, Albania. The Turkish cabinet approves the 
protocol of an armistice. A fourteen days* armistice is 
signed at Baghchctch by representatives of Turkey. Bul¬ 
garia, Serbia and Montenegro, Greece refusing to sign. 
Peace negotiations began in London on Ekeeinber i6j 
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1911 

1912* bni commissioners adjourrtcd on account of failure 
to satisfy conflicting demands. 1913; Pared, post service 
begins in [he United States, Irish Home Rule Bill passes 
the hnal stage in the House of Commons. Raymond 
Poincare ts dected Preadent of France, Balkan Allies 
dcdarc the armistice is ended. Briiish House of Lords 
rejects the Irish Home Rule Bill. Battle in streets of 
Mexico City between Fcderals and followers of Felix 
l>iaz. News received that Captain R, F, Scott, the Brit¬ 
ish explorer, and four others penshed on March 29^ tpiz^ 
while returning from [he South Pole, President Madero 
of Mexico is taken prisoner and Federal General Vic- 
toriano Huerta proclaimed provisional President, Poin- 
carf is inaugurated President of France, Dowager Em¬ 
press of China dies at Pekin, Ex-President Madero and 
ex-Vice-President Suarez arc shoL Woodrow Wilson 
inaugurated President of the United States. Balkan 
Allies, announcing peace lerins, demand the cession of 
Adrianoplc, Scutari, the .Egean Isles, and Crete. King 
George 1. of Greece is assassinated at Salonica. Crown 
Prince Constantine acclaimed King of Greece. Bulgars 
take Adnanoplc. Disas trous floods in Ohio and Indiana. 
First Parliament of Chma convenes, Japan protests 
against Anti-A!ten Land Ownership Law in California. 
Ihc Montenegrin army takes Scutari. Austria declares 
that if the Montenegrins do not evacuate Scutari by May 
I w'ar will be declared. Peace treaty is signed between 
die Balkan Allies and Turkey. The European Powers 
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deirmnd that the Balkan States demobilize their armies, Secomi 
Bulgaria demands a withdrawal of Serbian troops from 
the territory claimed by Bulgaria* Greek, Turkish and ** 
Roumanian armies advance in Bulgarian territory, Turks 
recapture Adrianoplc. Peace treaty between the Balkan 
States signed at Bucharest. Castro rebcUbn checked. 
Twentieth Universal Peace Congress at The Hague. 

Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague is dedicated. Yuan- Tfie 
Shi-Kal takes oath as President of China. Serbian troops 
withdraw from Albania. Six thousand business men of 
Ulster pledge themselves not to pay taxes under a home- 
rule Irish Parliament. Turkey and Greece sign Treaty 
of Peace. Tiie Euplurates Dam is completed. Crete is 
formally annexed to Greece. 191.4; Mexican rebels, re- 
inforced by General Villa, capture Ojinaga City, A vol¬ 
canic eruptloni on Sakura Island, Japan, destroys three 
towns and several hundred persons. Direct wireless com- 
mumcadon is established between. Germany and the 
United States, Prince William of Wied accepts the 
throne of Albania. The United States Senate ratifies 
treaties of arbitration ivith Great Britain, Norway, hv^tesof 
Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Japan. 

Turkey and Serbia sign treaty of peace at Cbnstand- 
nopic. 100,000 Unionists in Dmdon join in demonstra¬ 
tion tgainst Home Rule. United States marines are ar¬ 
rested in Tampico and the United States demands a 
salute to the United States flag as an apology. Huerta 
docs not comply, and the American fleet is ordered to 
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Tampico. Huerta still refuses to salute die American 
flag, and Vera Cruz is captured by the United States 
forces. Battle between Trinidad district ttuncrs and 
Colorado State troops. The Mexican rebel leader^ Villa, 
declares that he will not war with tiie United States. 
Congress passes the Volunteer Army Bill, The United 
States accepts mediation by Argentina, Brazil and Chili. 
President orders Federal troops to Colorado. Severe 
earthquake in Sicily* Mexican Peace delegates reach 
Washington. The A^uitania, the newest and largest 
British liner, sails for New York. The United States 
Government prohibits ail future slupments of arms to 
Mexico. Peace Centenary of England and America held 
in London, 

On June 23, 1914, the Curtiss seaplane, America, in¬ 
tended for transatlantic flight, is successfully maneuvered 
at Kcuka Lake, New York, On June 28, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir apparent to the throne of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and his morganatic wife, the 
Duchess of Hohenberg, are assassinated by a Serb stu¬ 
dent in Scrajevo.J 
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